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LUCKIES USE ONLY THE CENTER LEAVES 
—THE CENTER LEAVES GIVE YOU 
THE MILDEST SMOKE. 
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Fred Needham of New Haven, Conn., winning the 1934 Connecticut State Skeet Championship at Lordship, with 25 
straight in the final of FIVE shoot-off rounds, after tying with 98 x 100. Shooting bis Model 12 Winchester Repeater. 


‘FIND YOURSELF’ with a 
WINCHESTER Model 12 


TRADE MARK 


RED NEEDHAM is an automobile salesman 

whose chief out-of-business ambition is like 
yours if you shoot skeet. He’s been at it for just 
three years. In all likelihood, his start was 
more discouraging than yours. Missed his first 25 
targets—a zero straight! Shot through his first 
season as a tailender. But he took skeet seriously. 
With persistence he got somewhere. He says: 


"I had a very difficult time in finding myself, but through 
a careful analysis of myself, different makes of guns, 
their weights, drops, stock lengths, etc., I discovered 
that I could shoot a single barrel with more accuracy 
than a double. After trying several different makes I 
found the Model 12 Winchester, 12 gauge, Trap grade, 
was the best suited for me. My averages immediately 
rose to a height far beyond my expectations.” 


| From the beginning of skeet, the Model 12 Win- 

chester Repeater has been a steady, conspicuous 

Winner of important championships, including both 

» the 1934 National Telegraphic Individual and 1934 

| Great Eastern Individual, Shown here, the Model 12 
Gun in 20 gauge. 


F 


= SHORT, SOLID BREECH BOLT-STRUT FORM, NO JOINTS 


WINCHESTER PROOF STEEL ONE PIECE RECEIVER 


RECEIVER CLOSED AT REAR-SOLIO TOP. MATTED WINCHESTER PROOF STEEL BARREL 
MEDIUM ROUND COME SOLID RAISED MATTEO Ai8 \ 


SHOOT 
RANGER SKEET LOADS 


Precision loaded to special, regulation skeet requirements, 
have lightning speed, target-smoking pattern, 

ions, omy. minimum pressure and velocity varia 
ightning-quick, intense, complete ignition ; special 

the: a powder; uniformly round, hard Winchester 
Selick Ww Seal-Tite composition wads (Winchester 
“ iss 5 ), and strong, exact crimping give Rangers the 
make Si keet champions require—at a price that helps 
fet more popular. For better scores try Rangers. 





Keeping on, this modest but enthusiastic—and 
persistent—shooter began to crowd the best of 
his club members in shooting skeet. And in last 
year’s Connecticut State Skeet Championship he 
won the Individual Championship with one of 
the greatest match shooting exhibitions ever seen 
on the celebrated Lordship field. Tied with 98 x 
100, Needham shot through a shoot-off that went 
five rounds and broke his last 25 straight—his 
total score 217 x 225. 

Experience like this is encouraging to know 
about. Perhaps you, too, have not yet “found 
yourself.” Why not see what a Winchester Model 
12 has in store for you? 





SPECIAL WINCHESTER SKEET CHOKE 
BRADLEY REO BEAD FRONT SIGHT a 


MIDDLE SIGHT 


i SLENDER EXTENSION SLIDE HANOLE-CHECKEREO 
SS HT, FAST, FINELY BALANCED 
\ FRICTIONLESS CARRIER-CAMMED POSITIVELY 
SHORT, SNAPPY, SMOOIM, POSITIVE. TRIPLE SAFETY ACTION 
ine CROSS.GUN TRIGGER LOCK 


“NEW SHORT, WELL CURVED PISTOL GRIP-CHECKERED 


Winchester Model 12 Skeet Guns have all the famous Model 12 pump 
gun’s advantages for shooting winning scores in any competition. 





WRITE FOR NEW 1935 SKEET GUN FOLDER, FREE 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Box 5-C, NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Piphaweelsemcinins | COVER PAINTING ARTHUR D_ FULLER 
things, pte things and AMERICAN GAME ASSOCIATION BULLETIN SETH GORDON 14 
learns things which will be SQUARE CIRCLE JED MEANS 16 
passed along to our readers PHEASANT SHOOTING EDWIN MEGARGEE 
during the coming year. An original painting reproduced in colors. 


I’M AFTER BASS AGAIN GORDON MacQUARRIE 17 


With the smallmouths on the famous St. Croix. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON THE SHELTERBELT HAROLD TITUS 20 


If the trees will grow, it’s a great opportunity for game. 
EDITORIAL RAY P. HOLLAND 23 


BLUE MARLIN LANSDELL ANDERSON 2% 
Fighting the big fish of the Gulf Stream. 


WHY, OH WHY! ALLEN H. WOOD, Jr. 27 
A duck hunt that curdled. 


THE TAIL OF BO GUY DONN FARRELL 2 


You will like this story even if you don’t like dogs. 


ONE FAMILY’S HOLIDAY CHARLES E. COX, Jr. 30 


It will make you want to get out and go places. 





ELK OF THE THOROFARE—Part II BOB NICHOLS 2 


Romping around in the big-game country of Wyoming. 


SETH BRIGGS 
Editor of Fish and Fishing TWELVE’S THE LIMIT THEODORE VAN SOELEN 3% 


Department Footracing with the quail of the desert country. 


FPISHED for square-tail trout, 1935 GAME FISH LAWS TALBOTT DENMEAD 36 
rainbow trout and lake trout Up-to-the-minute regulations on limits, seasons and licenses. 

in Lake S ior. F 

northern pike and wall-eyed pike NO MAN’S WILD LIFE ARTHUR H. CARHART 38 
in several lakes near Nipigon, Game or live stock? It’s up to you. 


Ontario, and for brook trout in 


the Nipigon River. Caught one IN THE JAWS OF A TIGER JESSE FOWLER SMITH 4 
of the largest brook trout taken The First Prize story in the Narrowest Escape from Death Story Contest. 
in the Nipigon River last year. 


with the late Captain Laurie t : 
Mitchell and Bill Boschen, the It’s the Man Behind the Gun. 


America. 


The fallow. fuse tees to Sah. Watch Out for That Left Hand. 


Next month—Horace Lytle HORACE LYTLE 
1001 OUTDOOR QUESTIONS IROQUOIS DAHL 112 
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Fished for tuna and bonito off SELF-PRESERVATION PAUL W. GARTNER # 
promnhge Ses a Some things everyone should know about swimming. 
i i 1 % ? 1 , 
pba Bn Bap Fee TROUT IN SLOW WATER _ ELLWOOD COLAHAN 4 
fish off Montauk Point, Long n informative article on an ever-interesting subject. 
nintwa—<«€£ RECORD FISH SETH BRIGGS 47 
eat mie: Seg meant. Senn, stint FISH AND FISHING SETH BRIGGS 4 
many parts of the East, includ- The Science of Bass Bugology—Larry Koller. 
ing the Beaverkill, Esopus, Wil- Fishing for School Tuna—Seth Briggs. 3 
Sack Dolawane ond Pogitet, ont TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 6 
most of the lakes and streams : 
comprising the watershed of the CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT DONALD H. COLE 7% 
New York City water-supply Wall Tents for Canoe Trips—Robert C. Mueller. 
system. Rinkles and Kinks of an Old Timer—Phil Moore. 
ent. 2 Te - NATURAL HISTORY RAY SCHRENKEISEN 8 
of both fresh- and salt-water Alligator Facts and Fancies—George L. Bird. 
pane yh yell yim hd ASK ME YOUR CAMERA QUESTIONS HAROLD McCRACKEN # 
Gerken Malet Mow Wampetics SPORTSMEN AFLOAT HENRY CLAY FOSTER $6 © 
and Vermont. The Folly Season Is Here. 4 
He was one of the first to fish The Tool Kit. : ’ 
ae wae 08 Be Set peat ARMS AND AMMUNITION BOB NICHOLS % 


dean of big-game fishermen in SKEET SHOOTING BOB NICHOLS 100 F 
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A fine fly-casting 
rod is our No. 47 
Split Bamboo, 3 
— with extra tip. 
uo-tone finish — 
$10. The reel is No. 
1130 Oreno Auto- 
matic, $7.50, 


FISHERMAN 


WHY LIMIT FISHING 
THRILLS TO ONE KIND 
OF ROD ANGLING 


A dependable bait-casting 
outfit is our No. 32 Split 
Bamboo Rod at $S. The reel 
is No. 550 Level-Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash at $7. 


Ask for No. 971 Trout- 
Oreno— the great favor- 
ite im fly-r lures for 
trout, base and pan-fich. 
Price 65Sc each. 


The finest casting line made 
is the Black-Oreno. Water- 
proofed silk 
9 to 50 Ib. t 

SO yds. is $1.70. 





Ask for the original famous 

Callmac Bug — bass and trout 

i floating 

bug. in 12 patterns. Prices 
6Sc and 50c each. 


The Better BASS-ORENO— 
America’s greatest fieh-get- 
ter. No sturdier, livelier, 
surer bait made. Pric 
Better Babe-Oreno (smaller 
. size) 8Sc. 


A new one—the Oreno Pan- 
Fish Fly. It floate—and how 
they take it. Hook sizes 10, 
8 and 6 each in 12 patterns. 
Price 20c each. 


There's only one Trix-Oreno 
—South Bend makes A 
for No. 596 bait casting size, 

, at 8Sc. (6 other sizes). A 
most phenomenal, versatile 

fish-getter. 


For a deep traveler choose 
PIKE-ORENO. A izi 
minnow-type that 
to 6 feet deep. 3 size 

each; the Big $1. 


Ask for Ne. S93 and 594 
Trix-Oreno fly-rod sizes. For 
trout, base and pan-fish. No 
lure compares with its 
amazing action. Price 65c. 


rm 


* 
A new fly-rod line is EXCEL- 
ORENO (shown below). More 
durable—good for several sea- 
sons’ service. Flexible. 25 or 
331% yd. coils. Size D, $2.50. 
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| an do not-so why limit your fishing fun to one kind of rod angling? 


You miss too many thrills—and too many fish. Being proficient in both 


'ypes of casting you not only double your sport—you lengthen your season. 


Jishing Tackle for Every Pind of Fishing.. 


OU 


7 


AIT COMPANY, 2281 High 





FREE 


SEND FOR our 
96- page book, 
“Fishing—What 
Tackle and 
When.’’ Gives 
instructions in 
bait or fly cast- 
ing.Mailed free. 
Use coupon! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
2281 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Send me your free 96-page book on 
fishing. 

Name 

Address —____ 
City Ss . 
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90 TONS OF GAME FISH 


230,803,308 Fingerlings 
planted in MICHIGAN streams 


For Sale 





























or 
— and lakes last year and 
millions of all sizes were already there 
+ TONS OF MATURE GAME FISH | 
taken from the Great Lakes | 
OCRACOKE and placed in inland lakes, 
Four of the Great Lakes and 
ISLAND 5,000 inland lakes to fish in, 
miles and miles of trout streams 
off the coast and rivers open to fishing, spec- 
pe : ial short time license fee for 
Surf Casting—Ocracoke Island non-residents and a liberal creel limit make 
NORTH —— MICHIGAN most attractive to visitors that 
XCELLENT for channel bass, also blue fish, trout and other like to fish. 
CAROLINA fishing—adjacent to open hunting waters for geese and ducks. ’ F 
ANS Fine boat harbor available. Buildings include Club House and cottages Good highways, roads and _ trails 
with electric ights and running water. Also one fine 38 ft. Cruiser— to everywhere. A million and a 
+ one power boat for fishing, one sail boat, one row boat. This property half acres of National and State 
is ideal for country—seashore, summer and winter private estate, or Forests and 74 State Parks j shict 
a money making commercial development. Offered for sale as a whole tor he A € Farks in which to camp. 
500 ACRES or in part, at a very low price. Write Owner—R. S. Wahab, Keyser Overnite cabins, tourist homes, furnished cot- 
OCEAN FRONT Building, Baltimore, Md. and arrange for inspection and fishing trip. tages, smart hotels, quiet, modest hotels, any 
Channel Bass fishing good during the months of May and June. || accommodation desired. 
Wild life for the lovers of the out- 
doors and for the sportsman in 
GUESTS INVITED « REASONABLE RATES season. 
= Enjoy MICHIGAN for your ve 
cation, you will not regret it. 
eye ° . Send for book and state map, showing lakes, 
FOR SALE | Tarpon Fishing in Florida streams, forests, parks and ae . 
cords show more tarpon landed by sports- 
Chincoteague Island, Virginia | — o Boca Grande ose each sane tate all EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION ry 
: : . other places on the Gulf Coast. Only ten min- | Dept. C Bay City, Michigan firs 
Sixteen acres of land with Lodge, having im- utes from your hotel to fishing waters. Best 
mense living room, dining room, kitchen, eight fishing months, April, May, June and July. 
bedrooms, dormitory, toilets and bath. | For information address: 








Building in wonderful condition. || Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. Sea Trout 5 Sportsmen go 
| Blues - Families 
4-25 to 11-25 Home Comforts the 









































Suilt for private club purposes, but would be 
ideal for either private party or Hotel. 6-1 to 10-15 P 
{AN’ FISHING “ 
There are also boat houses, boats, piers. FISHERMAN S PARADISE | 
The building is completely furnished, ready to I would like a few good neighbors to build . ; Hotel Wachapreague po 
move in. homes on the Anclote River. Sea trout and red- a. Ez. a. My ~~ = via Del tie die 
. > 2 " s¢ : ; , ofis ‘Xpress or concrete. Good eats erfectly ventiiatec s. 
Wonderful channel bass fishing from June to fish to 20 pounds; also Gulf fishing, Kingfish, 36 ‘connecting baths. Good boats with cabins, toilets, aw 
October 15th. Good ducking in season. a ene nie ings, cheles. Fishing jackie, all kinds (sale or hire) 
Can be purchased at a sacrifice, on easy terms. from High School. Electricity and other city im- A. H. @. Mears (Ownership Management). 
WILLIAM E. LEHMAN provements. Material for bungalows $250. New Str. 
972 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey York and Florida bank references. See or write 
Harry Wentworth Davis, Tarpon Springs, Fla. dy, 
OREGON INLET FISHING old 
The Fisherman's Paradise for 





CHANNEL BASS and BLUES 


Located on the ocean front opposite Wright Memo- C 
rial, near historic Roanoke Island. Skeet Field r 


First Annual Tarpon Tournament | | «:: se ats, Bot oe 


Good beats and guides. Write or wire S€a 
Tue Croatan, Kitty Hawk, N.C. 





Russell A. Griggs, Mor. fro 





to be held at 





CS) DOWN with us and enjoy the greatest vacation 
you have ever had. We are in the center of the world’s 


‘ ted ‘ _¥ . 2 ‘ >» some 
Punta Gorda. greatest Tarpon grounds. You are sure of landing some 








of these glorious fish. Days are lovely and the nights ——- 
e cool. Plenty of good boats and competent guides. Tackle Fi 
Florida can be rented reasonably. Special summer rates at hotels HOUSATONIC RIVER in CONN. 
We are holding a Summer Skeet Championship from still plenty of native trout await you, and heavily 
July 12th to 14th. Prize lists will be ready for mailing stocked by state with browns. No Better Stream to % 


Found in the East for the above sport, and no better 

place to stop than 

; N ‘ LAUGHING WATER LODGE 

For information, write either located at CORNWALL BRIDGE, CONN., right 

the river, 100 mi, from N. Y. City. $2.50 per day. #'* 
PAC . vale . a per week up. 

Peace River Lonce, Cleveland, Fla. —or— ALLAPATcHEE Lopce, Punta Gorda, Fla. ayy aE ee 


| 


during the entire 
month of July. 





about June Ist. 





























4 (Where To Go Dept. continued on page 6.) 
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as 6. out of the limestone hills, down in the 
heart of the Blue Grass country, a sparkling spring 
first drew people to Crab Orchard. 

They came to “take the waters,” and, because they knew 
good living and enjoyed it, the local hotel strove to make 
their visit memorable with such tempting Southern deli- 
cacies as barbecued squirrel, delectable 
pohickory, or roast ’possum and can- 
died yams, 


And there was something else—a 


Kentucky straight whiskey 


way—had a private supply shipped in by the barrel. It 
wasn’t a widely famous whiskey then. It wasn’t even 
bottled or labeled. It was only in later years that it came 
t® be known as Crab Orchard whiskey. 

The name Crab Orchard might never have leaped to 
nationwide favor, except for one thing. 

It stood for a whiskey which was 
not only rich and mellow—not only 
made in the good old-fashioned way, 
straight as a string, but also economical, 


straight bourbon whiskey, rich and rud- Made the good old-fashioned way And suddenly, after repeal, all 


dy, of a favor which even the flower of 
old-time Kentucky’s gentility praised. 


Smooth and satisfying to taste 


America wanted such a whiskey. 


In a few brief weeks, the name and 


To find this particular whiskey, the Sold at a price anyone can pay goodness of Crab Orchard whiskey 


Crab Orchard Springs Hotel had 
searched far and wide, and finally— 
from a little distillery up Louisville 
















was on a million tongues, and this 
one-time local favorite is America’s 
fastest-selling straight whiskey today. 


7 
ES 


7s 
>) A good guide to 
- good whiskey 











© 1935, The American Medicinal 


AMERICA'S FASTEST-SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKEY Spirits Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 
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Looking for fish . . 
to “connect” 
those fighters, 


never give in? 


. longing 
with some of 


the kind that 


Pack your tackle and come 
to QUEBEC, where fishing is 
still “sport”. Speckled and Red 
TROUT .. . big lusty fellows 
that never know when to quit; 
small mouth Black Bass . 

one of the gamest fish that ever 
took a fly; Maskinongé . . . and 
for Salmon, try GASPE. Well 
stocked waters everywhere. 
Make it a real fishing holiday 
this year in QUEBEC. 


En Route to the Historic Province of 


‘QUEBEC 


_SPROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU ww 


QUEBEC, CANADA 


For maps and descriptive literature apply 
to your home travel agency, automobile 





ub, Chamber of ommerce, railway 
steamship or bus - of write, Roads 
Dept., Qu ébec "Ch ty, Canada. 
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ALe- 


ROAD MAPS | 


for your motor trip! 
Also Illustrated Travel Books 
and Hotel & Camp Directories! 


Just write us, telling where and when 
you want to go. We will send you 
complete travel service for trip any- 
where in North America—free of 
charge and postpaid. No obligation. 
Service includes elaborate road maps 
of all States you visit, with your best 
route and latest road conditions 
marked. Hotel and camp directories, 
with location and rates. Illustrated 
booklets on scenic and historic sights. 
Conoco Passport, with identification 
card and expense record. Fishing and 
sport information sent if requested, 
A service of Continental Oil Com- 





pany. Write now to— 


CF CONOCO TRAVEL BUREAU 


DEPT. 12 DENVER, COLORADO 





Yellow Lake Lodge 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yellow Lake 
and Little Yellow Lake. 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING 
Walleyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boating, 
and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone. Thor- 
oughly modern hotel or housekeeping cottages if pre- 
ferred. Reasonable rates. 
C. ULLRICH, Prop. 


trout— 


Webster, Wis. 





BASSWOOD LODGE 


Log cabins and Main Log Lodge electric 
lighted. On Basswood Lake miles from 
the beaten path on the Border. Located 
in virgin pine. Boats, motors and guides. 
Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. 








Valley Ranch 


Valley (via Cody) Wyoming 





The VALLEY and A2Z RANCHES 
provide every recreational en- 
joyment for families to be found in | 
the West: saddle horses—fishing— 
swimming—rolling range and moun- 
tain trail riding—bronco busting—calf 
roping—trap shooting—motor trips or 
pack outfits to Yellowstone and Teton 
Parks—sage hens in August—Big 
Game Hunting in September—TWO 
SPECIAL PACK TRIPS, limited 
groups—one for GIRLS—another for 
BOYS—during July. For particulars: 
LARRY LAROM—Valley Ranch 
Eastern Office, 346 Madison Avenue 
(7th floor), "PHONE—Murray Hill 
2-8800—until June first. After that— | 
at VALLEY, WYOMING. | 
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CRUISE EXPLORE; 


SUPE RIOR-QUETICO 
COUNTRY 


COMPLETE ee tae SERVICE 
CANOE TRI 
For Mops Be aesnae write Sig 


BORDER LAKES ‘OUTFITTING CO. WINTON, MINN. 





el Manoger 














FOR SALE 
40 acres, Crawford County, Michi- 
gan. One-half cleared, good well. 
Suitable either for farm or hunting 
lodge. M. R. MCDANIEL, Box 2541, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


FISHERME have something to | 
talk about after | 


| 
they've spent a vacation here. In the heart of the | 
best bass, pike and trout territory of Michigan. | 
Best meals, beds | 
and wa For DHE MAPLES 
Nished cottages, 

electrically 4 GREEN. Prop. 
lighted. Box 157 Bellaire, Mich. 








vacation by 


CANOE 


primitive wilderness. 
game fishing. Write 
for booklet and maps. We _ furnish 
everything. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. 


5 million acres 
America’s finest 














Northwood Resort 


Plenty of Thrills and Action for Fishermen. 
Bass, Pike, etc. Guides. Log Cabins; Din- 
ing Lodge; Electric Lights — Modern 
Plumbing. yy —$25 to $35 each per week 
for cabin, meals & boats. 

Write for folder and references. 


F. A. Baker, Prop. Marcell, Minn. 








Fishermen and Lovers of Nature 


Plan a vacation at Pipestone Falls on Basswood wa- 


ters, in the largest and most beautiful wilderness of 
the Arrowhead. P 

Assurance of immediate relief from hayfever. 
Canoe trips outfitted; housekeeping cabin accommoda- 


tions; dining room service. 
The fishing can’t be beat! 


PIPESTONE FALLS LODGE 


WINTO MINN 
(Address until May (5th—Highland Park, Ill.) 





Fight 250-lb. deep-sea Sword- 
fish, iant Tunk, Bullfish, 
Sailfish, ete. Also excellent 
hunting on the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


We've prepared a leaflet about hunt- 
ing and fishing along our West Coast 
of Mexico Route. It’s free. Address 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. BH-6,310 South 


Michigan Boulevard,C hicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


A paradise filled with game : Beat, I 
tiger. deer, antelope, turkey, We 


a yote, fox, geese, duck, quail. Trott 


SF and bass fishing. Satisfaction gual 
© and illustrated folder. 
< (JARVIS & BEECROFT 


anteed. Write for full info 
Outfitters and Guides 



























Hotel Paso del Norte El Pas Tess 
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You. never find a better 
place ... here we offer you everything 
you may desire and give it to you in 


1 abundance. 


. You enjoy all the sports in a keen 
ning atmosphere --- your lungs expand to 
the glorious cool, water-washed air; 

you play hard and you get perfect 















AND RESORT ASSOCIATION 


CHES rest... you eat heartily of fine foods... 
| en- you enjoy fine companionship. 
a BUT ...see it all in pictures in...» 
moun- 
—calf | , 
rips or | MICHIGAN S FINEST 
j e . 
= acation Directory — " ’ ° 
7 suc: Umntil youve tishe 
ited | meri e 
ghd Sra | . 
-ulars: | Siva ins | 
Ranch | ¢ e card to us today... | vi. 
Avenue | y 
y Hil | OURIST | 
| 


@ How would you like to come fishing with 


DEPT. A, FEDERAL SQUARE BLDG. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


State of Michigan Co-operating 


( 
/ 
7 Sportsmen’s Paradis 
A A 140-acre estate in the best hunting section 
of Pennsylvania; deer can be seen feeding in 















us this year — and take your pick of the 








most famous fishing waters on the continent? 
What will it be — Nipissing, French River, 
Georgian Bay, Nipigon, Lake of 

the Woods, or one of those _ 
thousands of lakes that have 
seldom been disturbed by the 


the fields most any day; good bear hunting; 
abundance of small game including Mon- 
golian pheasants. 

Wonderful scenery, cool mountain springs, 
rocky ledges, 2 beautiful streams thru prop- 
erty, where water rushes over high falls into 


thing to deep dark pools abounding in trout. Very ‘ eS 9 x 
it after productive soil. A great place for a stud farm. paddle of the white man Travel 
of the Good buildings and stables, 9-room house, Lo, 2 = 
it om buildings insured for $8,000, would carry and live in comfort too with 


Michigan. 


more, Fine bridle paths through the moun- 
tains. 10 miles from Eaglesmere, % mile 
from hard road. For sale with saddle horses 
and a great pack of bear dogs that get bear. 
If interested write Bx. Sullivan Review, 


Dushore, Pa. 


® An incorporated organization owning and 
controlling about four miles of one of Penn- 
sylvania’s finest Trout streams with Deer, Bear, 
Turkey, Squirrel and Grouse Hunting will sell 
their interest located in the Allegheny Moun- 
tains in about the center of the State. These 
holdings with a r bl of exp 

can be built to fifteen hundred acres. Write J, 
care of Field and Stream. 


experienced guides to make 
your camp, cook your 
meals, and find you 


the “big fellows.” 


























hunt- If you want 

Coast Real Trout Fishing | 

dress for large scrappy brownies fish Lower Broad- | | 

South head Creek which is heavily stocked by the 

|inois. ~~ saa rates, good food. For infor- nate ~ 

IC CHARLEY’S HOTEL RAPIDS We're fishermen and we'll take care 


of you. Just let us know how long 
you can get away and what kind of 
fishing you want—we'll do the rest. 
In the meantime, clip this coupon. 


Erskine Lakes Preserve pawn n nena n nine nnn nn nnnnen enn“ == nnn nn nnn nnnnnnnnt 





Analomink (in the Poconos), Penn. 











aaa 
xICc0 








a: - 50-minutes drive from George Washington Bridge for § Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
euail. Trot the Metropolitan angler, 5 miles of famous trout stream 1 = Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Canada 
{wet ion gual Rivne pe maroved and protected. Fish the Wanaque ! Please forward me your 
1 informatioe eg Ay ; 48-page, illustrated book — Nameeccccsessvsccsssssssssssneesunsesesnsstenestesee 
ng in season. A few fishing season subscriptions at Moses Ontario, also complete 
FIs ko -00 now available. Lakeside camps and cabins. A i evepege tt ay lhtest ss vag ae eee 
CRO Write ERSI Ie ort at the Wanaque Valley ye. 4 ing highway connections 
a ,URSKINE LAKES PRESERVE, WANAQUE- from U.S. points. 
wide Tes MIDVALE, N. J. 1 om U.S. points. é OE ee Pane ee , ee 
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Bass Fishing 


Opens June 16th 
at Clayton 


apa 






Lawrence River small 
Make 


open- 


Husky 


St. 
mouths are waiting for you. 


reservations for the 


ing day. 


now 


CLAYTON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


CLAYTON v1] NEW YORK 


ISLANDS 
will gladly furnish literature 








Summer Bungalow 


On direct New York-Montreal route, Lower 
Chateaugay Lake, northern Adirondacks. 3 bed 
rooms, good beds, bath, running water, electric 
lights, frigidaire, 700 sq. ft. in porch, boat, garage 
beach. July and Aug. $35 per week, June and 
Sept. $25 per week. June Ist to Oct. Ist $300. 
Mrs. J. E. HOY 
1302 W. Carpenter Midland, Mich. 











SPECKLED TROUT 
Best trout fishing in Adirondacks 
wack. r Finest fi ~ 


within 


(ome where 
“Fisherman's 
in Cranberry Lake, 


GX 


ing 


sight of camp where record 
¥. speckled trout weighing 6 Ibs 
? was caught Open _fireplaces—— 
Sepp cS excellent table—-all modern con 
veniences. Booklet on request 

J. M. BALDERSON 
Bear Mt. Camp Cranberry Loke. N. Y. 








SPORTSMEN 


and their families 


York family is cutting up a 
part of its 5,000-acre SPORTING 
Estate. Practically surrounded by 
200,000 acres of State Forest Preserve. 
Perfect safety for women and children. 
Clubhouse and sports without dues. 
Store deliveries. Splendid outdoor life, 
hunting and fishing. Elevations 1,600 
to 3,700 ft. Half-acre and cabin home 
requiring only $500 to $600 cash. Only 
an evening’s drive from New York. 


A New 


Big Indian Association 
25 West 45th Street New York City 
Phone BRyant 9-522! 




















“Fly Fisherman’s Paradise” 


The Westkill, one of New York’s best stocked streams, 
offers the finest brown, rainbow, and brook trout fish- 
ing in the state. 
tkill Tavern offers the finest accommodations in 
Special Fisherman's Rate. All conve 
assuring absolute comfort to fishermen and 
tamilies, Illustrated folder, Tel. Lexington, 20 


THE WESTKILL TAVERN 
reene Co., 





their 


Westkill N. Y. 








Gentleman’s Country Estate 


and Preserve, 50 miles from New York City; 


North Jersey. Vicinity of lakes and trout 
streams; mile from highway. Large acreage of 
fields, forestry and brooks. Modern buildings 
and kennels. Sale or lease. A Great Buy. Box 
160, % Fiero & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. City. 








+ RANCH GUESTS 


Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. 
Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 


BILL MARTZEL 


West Yellowstone Montana 





MAPLE LAWN FARMc*'x” Scenics 
E. N. Dingman, Prop. 
Situated on the Hudson River, two miles from Stony 
Creek R. R. Sta.. 225 miles from N City, £ 
hrs. by train roomy house and four-room 
bungalow with all modern conveniences 100d home 
cooked meals, vegetables and dairy products from own 
farm. Good Trout, Great Northern Pike, Bass and 
Perch fishing in river and near by mountain streams 


and lakes. Hiking. mountain climbing, tennis, boating 
and bathing. Boats free. Canoes to rent. Good roads to 
L.. George, Brant Lake and other points of interest. 


Rates $15.00 per week Accommodates 25 


Write for booklet 


and up 








Make Reservations NOW 


sC 
PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 





In the heart of the Adirondacks 





\ 


ve 


F. 


le 









WOLF POND CAMP 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. 


TROUOT 


limited number of guests may enjoy the exclusive priv- 

ge of fishing two miles of stocked and posted stream in 

Adirondack « t w» private camp with modern con 

niences at a reasonable cost. Accessible by —_ or ‘rail 
For rates, references and reservation 

B. Ware 1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. ‘Ashland 4-4318 














Come to Cranberry 


Tf you enjoy a real outdoor vacation—boating, swim- 
fishing. hunting and hiking over picturesque 
come to Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks 
and bring the family. Our three-room cabins and the 
Inn itself have been entirely renovated—with running 
hot and cold water and electricity. Trained nurse in 
attendance 


SUNSET INN 
CRANBERRY LAKE NEW 


(Under New Management) 
YORK 




















NEW YORK 


DELMONICO ... a name al- 
ways distinguished for excel- 
lence . . . today one of New 
York’s smart hotels, noted for 
its appointments, service and 
famed restaurant. 

For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 

a 
Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 
. 


PARK AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
Under Reliance Direction 























Field & 1935 


Stream—J une, 





(A distinguished New York hotel for 
people who desire good taste in 
their manner of living 


An unrivalled location amid the 
smart shops of Fifth and 
Madison Avenues 


Connected with Grand Central 


Terminal and the Subway sysiem 
by a covered passageway 


Moderately priced for long or shor! 
leases. A minimum of $4 single 
and $6 double for transient guests 


You will be agreeably surprised a 
the values 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Bernam G. Hines. Manager 


ad 45 St.. NEW Y 


{OTEI 


os 


[oo] 


or 
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il 
NEW BRUNSWICK 








You’ve dreamed of days on the Restigouche, 
the Miramichi and the Tobique. Why not 
make your dreams come true? Big, fighting | 
Atlantic silver salmon ... trout, landlocked 
salmon, bass too. Licensed guides. Protective 
laws. Just 18 hours from New York... 
over-night from Boston by rail or boat. 
Mail attached coupon for details. 
NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU 





New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, | 
35-P Parliament Bidgs., Fredericton, N. B., Canada. | 


Please send me information and costs on fishing in 
New Brunswick. 





CANADA 


Name 





Address 





Mont-Laurier 
Regional Tourist Bureau 


| 
| 
is operating in Labelle County, 






Tuna fish weighing 956 
lbs. and 792 lbs. caught 


on to unspoiled 
Canadian fishing waters— 
where finny beauties, bred in 
cold northern waters, grow 
into vigorous and deter- 
mined hters—where in 


leaping bass abounding, and 
as keen in a tussle as you. 


Days of glorious exhilarat- 
ing sunshine—cool nights of 
soothing, restful, health- 
giving sleep! What a glori- 


bya Chicago sportsman. _ highly indented coast lines, eye : 
tel for which is the heart of the sea trout, tuna and salmon oo pones i Aigeergen 
p in Laurentian Mountains bettle you for life— where om along the inter- 
The Bureau has compiled all informations Cae stre fight- national border. Famous 
relative to some few hundred lakes of Labelle ing trout challenge your rt hotel h itabl 
the County, Where fish and game abound. A skill with the fly —.where, reso ovels, oo e 


; 


tral 


‘stem Prov. of Quebec Canada 
Y 
hort Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike | | A catch of Trout 

sho! 

: SAMOSET LODGE "sisi" 

gle re Peers DISCOVER CANADA... 

ests n the west arm of Lake Nippissing Plan t ti ts Canada 
A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only om So vers on 
one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in this year. For specific infor- 
the heart of O i istric mation call at your nearest 
ag art of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district. : r 

sed al Rap) can drive over good auto roads to within one Canadian railway or steam- 
mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. ship office, or write and tell 
Se oe us the kind of fishing holi 
. ds; excelle able €s * pats ; 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8.50 per day you would like. 





“Booklet” which gives all details of guides, 
camps, outfitters, and a story of each Munici- 
pality will be gladly mailed upon request, and 
any further informations will be attended to: 


Mont-Laurier Regional Tourist Bureau 
Mont-Laurier, County of Labelle 








day per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes 
enced guides, boat and motor service. For fur- 
pe information write L. L. Cameron, winter address, 
jd , Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio. After June Ist, L. L. 

eron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. 








7 
GUARANTEED TROUT FISHING 


rahting, speckled square tails from cold, 
aa lakes that nestle among spruce- 
‘eran mountains, Isolation, yet we are easy 

set to. No better fishing in the Province. 


Fine eamps—good food. Courteous, expert guiding. 


‘rates. Let us send full particulars. No obligation. 








Write McAleer Bros., Wirral, New Brunswick 

















CANADIAN 


NO RED TAPE AT THE 


over innumerable woodland 
streams and lakes, not too 
frequented, you'll find big 

eusl, pike and 


muskies, pic 


inns, or you may rent com- 
fortable cabins at reason- 
able terms. Experienced 
guides are available. 





Breakfast in the pine woods 





Ottawa, 


Fs3035 


EL BUREAU 
Canada 
INTERNATIONAL BORDER 











CANADA for Black Bass 





* FIVE SOLID POUNDS OF FIGHT!" 





coves 


giant, fierce-fighting “Muskie.” 


and for the savage. 
fighting **Muskie {°° 


OU'LL get your biggest thrill in black bass 

fishing when you match your skill against 
the vigorous, cold-water small-mouths of 
Canada! And what a scrap these bronze backs 
of wild northern lakes and rivers put up! 
Plenty of places for mighty fine fishing—with 
inviting casting shores, sheltered bays, rocky 
stretches of pools and rapids. 


Or, perhaps you'd like to hook into a 


There are, 


too, plenty of large sporty brook trout, lake 
trout, “wall eyes” and Great Northern pike 


waiting to test your skill and tackle. 


You'll gain pep, sleep like a top, feel “fit as a fiddle” and know what the “best fishing” on 
the Continent is like! Excellent camps with moderate living costs or tents and equipment 


for canoe cruises. 


We'll be glad to suggest the right places and help you in every otherway in working out your plans. 
Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 8806 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


Canadian Pacifie 


WORLD’S 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 














Moose — Speckled Trout — Bear 
test speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two 
hundred square miles of leased territory along Croche 
River in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable 
cabins. Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, 
partridge. Get your trophy this year! Canoe trips to 
Lake Mistassini 
Ouananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 
The gamest fish that swims! 
Write—or—Wire 

J. LEONCE HAMEL, Roberval, Que., Canada 


Canada's Wilds—Northern Ontario 
e e Wabi-Kon Camp 


Tim ag LAKE TIMAGAMI 


Ontario, Canada 


A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of 
Guides and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. 
Write M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, 
Ontario, Canada. 











A. Elmgren’s 
Floating Wilderness Camp 


On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water 
Lounge room and screened porch. Come and let us 
take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 
Wall-eyes——Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time 
to book for that early trout fishing trip, when at its 


best. Folder on request. 
A. ELMGREN. Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


For Early Salmon and Speckled Trout Fishing 


May and June for trout; July, August and Sept. for 
bass, pickerel, pike and lunge as well as trout. Ducks 
in September and October. Deer in November. Tennis 
court at main camp, swimming, hiking, canoe trips 
galore—anything you want in the outdoor line. Write 
for folder, rates and reservation to 

E. L. Hughes, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, Ontario 











Algonquin Park 
Canoe Trips 


Hotel Algonquin at Joe Lake is the headquarters and 
starting point for canoe trips through the park. 

Canoe livery and complete outfitting store. Write 
for information 


J. E. COLSON Canoe Lake, Ont. 


Lake Nipissing 


Don’t miss the best fishing for the big pike 

and wall-eyes when the season —_ on May 

15. July and August are best for Small-Mouth 
ass. ’ 
Trout streams easily reached by auto. 


WALTONIAN INN 


Callander, Ontario 








UPPER FRENCH RIVER FISHING 


Motor to Wolesely Bay only road. Bass, Pick- 

erel, Pike, Lunge. Fast or still water fishing. 

Winds do not prevent fishing, plenty of protec- 

tion. First class cabins, beds, board and boats. 
For further information write or wire 


CAMP THOMAS 


French River Noelville, Ont., Canada 





BASS BONNIVIEW BASS 


No Excuses—Lake Penage and nearby Lakes 
have the fishing you are looking for and we 
have all the equipment and accommodations. 
New road now right to the lake one mile 
from Bonniview. 

Folder upon request. 


H. G. Hutchinson Whitefish, Ont. 
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ORE PRIZE 
USKIES! 


WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 


More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
caught at Calvert’s Camps than any other 
resort. 

This statement proved by ‘Field & Stream” Prize 
Contests held over a period of 22 years, The 
World’s Record Musky was caught in the 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


which is famous for the best _fishing— 
Musky, Bass, ‘Trout, Pike. Excellent 
Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck hunting. 
Six camps, widely separated. Cruisers 
and large modern Houseboat for charter. 
Canoe trips outfitted. y: 




















E. D. CALVERT, RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO. 











Pic Eleve Fish & Cone 


One of the best resorts in the Northern part of the 
province of Quebec. Very modern. Accommodations for 
50 guests. And this is a place for the ladies too. 10 
miles from Montreal, good roads up to the Club House, 
Come and enjoy a real Canadian atmosphere and the 
best Canadian guides are waiting to make you catch 
the big ones, 9 lakes—speckled trout—black bass, 
Georges Milot, Manager, St. Alexis des Monts, 
| Canada, P. Que. 








* LAKE ST. JOHN 


The land praised by such authors as Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, Eugene McCarthy and Kit Charles. Enjoy the 
best fishing for Land-lock Salmon (ouananiche), 
Speckle and Lake ‘Trout, Monster Pike. Hunt the 
Moose and the Black Bear. Come to the real virgin 
country where abundance of game and fish is not a 
vain word, Canoe trips under canvas, good comfortable 
camps, experienced guides. Write for Booklet. 
ROBERTSON & SON 
(Indian Reserve) Pointe Bleue 
Lake St. John County Quebec, Canada 


Charleston Lake Ontario 


Unsurpassed salmon and bass fishing; also whitefish 
and northern pike. Restocked and protected by gov 
ernment. Shore dinners, boats and guides if desired 
Fresh bait every morning. Every comfort for the fish- 
erman and family. Specializing in home cooking 
| Only twenty miles from border. Overnight by train 
|| from New York. Good roads. 

} May to October—Booklet and rates on request 

R. A. STEVENSON 
Cedar Park Inn Charleston, Ontarie 


hap easearemenagneneepeicne meee 
CAMP EUCAROMA 


““Where the Family Spirit Prevails’’ 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO 

















Make this year’s a vacation never to be 
forgotten. Bring the family to the north 
woods. Every home comfort. Splendid 
fishing, hiking, canoeing, bathing. 
Good beds, wonderful home cooking. Reduced rates for 1935, 


Send for illustrated booklet and testimonials, 


R. D. Morgan, 731 Guardian Building 
Main 4992 Cleveland, 0. 


Go Fishing! at Lake of the Woods 


famous for its large muskies—or enjoy 
a real rest in the shade of the pines 
on our island camp. Very reasonable 
rates. Particulars on request. 

Nick Brusven, Proprietor, Morson, Ont., Canada | 











For your fishing trip this Summer come up 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest 
fish and game districts in Ontario. 
Write for pamphlet. Address 


Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores 
beautiful Northern lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, : 
bear, beavers, etc., frequently seen right from cabin doors. 
Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, ete. Speci 
low summer rates. Only one night on C. P, BR. sleeper 
from Toronto. Illustrated folder. General referent 
Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS os 
Box 1 Metagama (via C. P. R.) N, Ost 














BASS MUSKIES TROUT 


Did you miss the early fishing when the ice went out? 
No cause to worry if you come to the Highlands of 
Ontario. Our streams remain cold thruout the summer. 
Good fly fishing is assured. Why not see for yourself 
what the north country has to offer? Folder on request. 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 


Lake Traverse, Ont. 





via Pembroke 











HUNTERS & FISHERMEN 


Here’s Something New! 


Plan to take your canoe-fishing, camera hunting. or 
hunting trip in a territory off the beaten trail, where 
you don’t get nibbles, but real strikes. Hundreds of 
miles of beautiful lakes and streams. Moose, deer, 
bear, bass, pike, pickerel. muskies and lake and 
speckled trout. Write or wire us. 


J. A. MILLER Mattawa, Ont., Canada 





JACK RUSSELL’S CAMPS 


MIRAMICHI RIVER 

in wilds of New Brunswick . 
A Real Salmon Angling Camp now open to — 
for Summer Holidays. Log Camps, all conven ik. 
bathing, hiking, canoe trips and fishing. Fresh mi 
fruit’ and vegetables. Good road to camp. on 
Rates for Summer Vacation Period, Also Camps 
World famous Restigouche for Atlantic Salmon. 


on application. 
Ludlow, wn, 2, cost) 


JACK RUSSELL 
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! HUNT and FISH 


! in the 


were 


7 PHILIPPINES 


7 Musquacook Sporting Camps 

















When you reach Manila, en route ; 

DS Round the World . . . stopover! Best hunting & fishing in the State. 
Board the new, fast S.S. Mayon and Easy of access. Rates reasonable. For 
cruise to Iloilo, Zamboanga and further information write 
Cebu in the primitive Southern D. R. HOWE 
Philippines. Hunt the big cimar- Ashland Maine 








ron (wild water buffalo). Fish for = 


harks, b da, and tropical fish 
ee conti rem “s . PARKS CAMPS 











e “——- ‘ bs 
Eeeeng one Goene Dy Poneinns On Moosehead Lake, Maine 
t of the Liner, you can stopover anywhere, Offering comfortable accommodations to a limited 
‘too. 108 then continue on a later President number of guests. No better Salmon and Trout fishing 
D e than in vieinity of camps. Situated on Island of 5000 
pos Liner. Take from 104 days up to acres. Home cooking, fresh milk and vegetables. Guides 
Bs, i on request. Write, stating requirements. Receive per- 
oe two full years. Try ee luck in 14 sonal letter. P. O- Moosehead, Me. ‘ 
bess different countries! 











al ROUND THE WORLD MRS. E. B. PARKS Cc. R. STUBBS 
| First $854. Class WEST OUTLET CAMPS They dont 


enry Van ON MOOSEHEAD LAKE 

















snjoy the . 
saniche Sail any week from New York or Log Cabins with all the modern conveniences * 
dunt the California. For details see your in the heart of the Big Woods. a n iner 
Ae travel agent, Or any of our offices: Home of the fighting salmon and trout. eee 
afortabe ifth y~ Date Wass Excellent all season fishing, and varied en- 
let. 604 Fift venue, iNew IOrk, 110 tertainments for every member of the family. ; 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; Frank A. MacKenzie WEST OUTLET, MAINE Minnesota has all the battling 

cunts 311 California Street, San Fran- varieties that make fishing 
——— cisco and other principal cities. sweet. Trout, black bass, no: 
ario Come to pike, wall-eyed pike, giant m 


oa DOLLAR ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


by gor 
desired. 
“fi for early trout and salmon fishing. A number 




















the fish- 

cooking $ ai H of good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 

by train teams ip Lines mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats from 
Henderson’s Camps. Write for booklet and 

equest | rates. Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. 

, Ontario 

aeapisiagll 


MA BEAR SPRING CAMPS 


Oakland, Maine 





If you want the best trout and salmon fishing of the year—if you 


Individual cabins, with modern improvements. want to hook onto the “big boys” —now is the time to come to Lake 

scated on sandy shore of GREAT POND. Peg Be. fd ty ies aaa at 

Good TROUT, SALMON & BASS fishing. Ra Rt - 5 
os for 1855. Fresh vegetables all season. Open May Ist. extra charge. Moose River and Moosehead Take easily Feached by 
reeam Beat Mosuer, Prop. ‘or Free Booklet F Write to 








nials, Fi 
H. P. McKenney, Mor. Jackman Station, Maine 


























9 an 

eveland, 0. 7 

sts Triilael ee HILLSIDE CAMPS 

Woods “ Belgrade Lakes, Maine 

r enjoy (fe — Cam * LY ptt. On Great Pond, largest of Belgrade Chain. Best 

. pines le; ——— = of fishing—Salmon, Trout, Black Bass, Pickerel, 

> Pp ‘Excell t Early F Bait Fis and White Perch. Cabins with Central Dining 

sonable lor aun Bee LM. lake Puting Se — Room, Electric Lights, abundance of fresh vege- 
open fires, verandas. Central Dining Room. Sandy tables, and dairy products. Sandy beach, bathing. 
piney Boats, Canoes, Golf, Tennis, Horseback tennis, boating. Open May Ist to Oct. Ist. Booklet. 

/ Canadt ED. CLEMENT, OAKLAND, MAINE JAMES FORBES. Prop. 

a re Ee OR ee RRR 

aa TROUTDALE CAMPS 

le up to ° 7 

) For Salmon & Trout Fishing offer you the perfect setting for a real vacation 

enage come to Eagle Lake Camps on Eagle Lake, one of for the whole family. Fishing, swimming, canoe- 
famous Fish River chain that stretches from Central ing, hiking, nature study, wild life photogra- 
Rh gor to ogee esi rers ba 4 phy, short pack trips, mountain climbing. 100 
wivate tae” ey entilated, electricity, half wit square miles wild land. On the Appalachian 

ate baths. Ide: : . , 

Soot conan. Easliy pa & oS ca On ree gh cong = oe cre Pc 

easily reached. Log cabins with all convenien- 

Eagl Pe SAUL MICHAUD ‘ ces. Excellent food. Our own garden. Fresh 

ne, Ont. a Maine milk. Moderate rates. Booklet. Troutdale, Maine 














LAKE CAMPS = 
MPS FISH and REST a MAINE There's great sport for everyone in 





ded, quiet at one of Maine’s leading vacation resorts, In the Heart of the Big Woods " : : is 
aoe, centre of Moosehead eh Region; up-to- Fishing, Hunting, and = the on National- Minnesota .. . bathing, boating, hiking, 
cc, Spec date camps ; good food and bed. Established wy femene ter Re coneeing oe ee. Fee oe golf, horseback riding. Likely as not 
a 1919. Open May Ist to Oct. 15th. ing. Big game and bird shooting. Individual cabins, you'll want to come back every year. 
Maynard’s Camps, Rockwood, Maine Ay hoe Rates reasonable. Send for trail map Just a small investment with long-time 
ails Moderate Rates, Booklet, ‘Tel. 26 Rockwood | RUEL E. HOLDEN, Proprietor payments will secure a lakeshore home- 
= t — site. Ask us for details and prices on 








£PS WE AKF ISHI NG McNALLY BROTHERS available sites in any part of the state! 
ON PECONIC BAY SPORTING CAMP MINNESOTA 


families — ARSHAMOMAQUE INN Ashland, Me. 

seniences, ye. June Headquarters of Babylon Boatmen’s 

sh milk Assn. ; Bay Shore Boatmen’s Assn. and Lindenhurst offers excellent trout, togue and salmon fish- TO U a | Ss T BR U ue EAU 
Reduced We mn § Assn. ing. Zella Isle Camps at Big Fish Lake, Red 

“amps low — py? be and attend to everything. Special River Camps at Red River—House Camp at State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 

on. Bal shermen. Big Fish Lake. Deer, bear, grouse in season. 


Village of Beixedon, Long Island, N. Y. 


co PLOT at Write for reservations now. W. P. McNally. )| jg 
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ALASKA 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


You can Hunt most any- 
where, but if you really want 

to SHOOT—and SHOOT big 
game, then come with us into the 
Interior of Alaska or to the Kenai 
Peninsula .. . 


and Moose. 


Alaska fall hunting season extends from August 20th 
to November Ist. Ten successful years operating in the 
remotest areas of Central, Western, and Southwestern 
ALASKA GUIDES are now booking 
. . both pack and airplane expedi- 


Alaska, THE 
fall season hunts . 
tions. Write or wire for details. 


THE MINIMUM COST OF AN ALASKA BIG 
GAME HUNTING TRIP IS ABOUT $1000. 


Please give details of the type of hunt that you wish. 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 


Box F, Anchorage, Alaska—Cable Address AGTA 


the world’s finest big 
game regions. Here are found Kodiak, Brown, 
Grizzly and Black Bear, Sheep, Goat, Caribou 
























20 cabins with baths. Paradise for photographic play, spring coun- 


try life at its height. H. A. QUIMBY, AVERILL, VT. 


OTT YAO aR ap 
a 


JUNE FISHING TACKLED RIGHT does not disappoint— 


Light Rods—Good Flies—5 lakes teeming \ 
with Salmon, Trout and Lake Trout. Sx / 
/ 














Goin’ Fishin’? 


Here is an afternoon’s catch from 
one of Upper Michigan’s many fine 
trout streams. We can send you to lakes 
or streams that have been heavily 
planted with thousands of fingerlings 
over a period of years. 


We planted 22,000,000 game fish finger- 


lings in the Upper Peninsula last year 
. and such a program has been car- 
ried on for years. 
FREE. Send for a copy of the “Lure 
of the Land of Hiawatha” .. . the 
greatest vacation book ever published. 
UPPER PENINSULA 
DEVELOPMENT 
BUREAU 


Room F, City Building, Marquette, Michigan 
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CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


MT. 


GRAY’'S mn | 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Jackson, N. H. 

Brook Trout Fishing. Saddle 

Horses, Swimming, Dancing, 


Own Golf Course. Partridge and 
Woodcock Shooting in Oct. 


Open June 15 to Oct. 14 
Apply for Booklet and Rates 

















WHY SIMMER 
IN THE CITY? 


SUMMER BY THE SEA! 9 


Wuite urbanites are running 





heels on the beach at our 
door, reading in the smart 
cabanas’ shade, or mixing it 
up with the surf. Lunch in 
your suit at our Surf Club 
Grill. Comfortable. carefree 
living at reasonable rates on 
either the American or Euro- 
pean Plan. Special weekly 
rates. Come down soon. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


" 














NEW HAMPSHIRE) 


Where 
An Atmosphere of De- 
lightful Simplicity and 
Charm Awaits You; 
Recreation is Combin- 
ed with Exquisite Living 
and Modern Comfort. 
Over Half a Century of 
Hospitality under One 
Regime. 
BARRON HOTEL CO. 


Ww. A. Barron, Pres. 
A. QO. Jones, Manager 



















Winter Connection: 
Princess Hotel, Bermuda 






CRAWFORD HO 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 





A Crow Call That 
Calls Crows! 


Yours for only 50c extra 


Take our word for it: with this call you 
can have sporty shooting near home the 
year round and destroy your local game and 


song birds’ worst enemy. 
CROW CALL AND A $ 

YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 3 
Send This Coupon Now 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the er.iosed $3.00 i) my sub- 
scri,cion for one year and send me one of 
che Turpin-Field & Stream crow calls, right 
away. 
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a temperature over the heat | 
you may be cooling your 
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| KILLBEAR POINT 
| FOR SALE 
Located in ONTARIO, CANADA 


| An ideal site for Game Preserve, 
Sportsman’s Club, Private Estate, Sum- 
mer Resort or Club Colony 


oOo 


-” 


A peninsula of approximately 2316 acres 
of wonderfully varied topography. More 
than eight miles of matchless shoreline 
fronting on Georgian Bay and Parry | 
Sound, with splendid beaches and shel- 
tered anchorage. Privately owned and 
unmolested for years. Famous for its 
| Bass, Pike, Muskalonge, Black-salmon- 

trout fishing, and hunting in a country 
| noted for its sport. An exclusive wilder- 
| ness in the very midst of modern civili- 
zation. Served by three great railroads. 


THOMAS J. O’REILLY 


51 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


ta ~ 








Fishing from your 


Private Pullman 


BRAND NEW IDEA—sponsored 

by the Newfoundland railway— 

one that’s bound to make a hit! Fishing 
parties of 4 to 8 people live comfortably 
he aboard a private railroad car and travel 
through Newfoundland’s wildly beauti- 

TROUT FISHING ful country from one well-stocked stream 

in to another—enjoying a wide variety of 

Geeada’s Geodon Province |the best fishing available. Surprisingly 
Rite: Ae: aikdaiemion inexpensive—a delightfully novel and 


ISLAND TRAVEL BUREAU thrilling way to spend your vacation. 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada 

















e Write for full information on these 
fishing parties—also for free booklet 
“Come to Newfoundland”, Address 
the Newfoundland Information Bu- 
reau, 53 Journal Building, Boston, 
Mass., the Newfoundland Tourist De- 
velopment Board or Newfoundland 
Raiiway, St. Johns, Newfoundland, or 
any travel agency. 


Ne€WFOUNDLAND 


CHANNEL ISLE” for Sale |! GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS | 


, » . 
Buildings all new and fully equipped. Drilled well, LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 
excellent water. 20 ft. boat with motor. Beautiful The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
trees. Walled-up shore line. A fisherman's Paradise. may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins ay 
Cost over $4000, First $2500 takes it. lst, Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 


L. R. Avery, 705 Wildwood Bivd., Williamsport, Pa. GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canada 











Where will you hunt 
10 years hence? 


Best offer takes % section Canadian forest; 10-room 
Rustic Lodge, fireplace, running water. Hunt, Trap. 
Fish. Moose, Elk, Deer, Bear. Wolf actually on 
premises. Healthful climate. Good year-round auto 
road to door. 10 mi. to town of 7,500 pop. 


J, QUARNSTROM it Slade Ave., Elgin, til. 











Beautiful small island in Newboro Lake, thirty miles 
north of Gananogue, Ontario, in midst of best bass 
and pike fishing and best duck hunting in this section. 
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, SPECKLED TROUT WHEN PLANNING your HOLIDAYS on 
it he very best for fly-fishing aa * include a||| Lake of the Woods Fishing 
Outfitter to parties for hunting trips and extended S Fish where the prize winners are caught from 
ises. Hunt se, bear, deer, partridges, SS : P 1, : 
de in Northern a. pest. ane — ees, (SS FISHING a newly ae you'll say is a 
ormation. ) 4 . 
a Hunting and Fishing Reserve—Alphide Tremblay CRUISE Fish trout May and June from our Crow 
Telephone No. 1—P.0. Box No. 55 to Anticosti Island Lake, W — Bay, nt Shingwak Camps, 
La-Tuque, P. Q., Canada. 7 aily limit of beauties. 
9 days from Quebec, $75.00 “Muskie headquarters, main camp at Sabas- 
inclusive. Sea voyage, 3 days kong Bay, Lake of the Woods.” 
=> and a to Vau- Our bass camp at Brooks Lake offers exclu- 
- real Falls, Villa Menier, etc. sive fishing of the highest order. 
_ AT YOUNG’S CAMPS in the Untouched North All members of the family will i bie + < os kag el so 
LAKE OF THE WOOD NTRY . n ) Fine big game and duck hunting in season. 
TIGER oops COU _enjoy these delightful sport- " ensar . : are : 
MUSKIES, salmon, trout, bass, walleye, ing cruises. Also SPECIAL For reservations, illustrated folder, etc. 
| you tarthere pike; wilderness fishing supreme; log lodges AUGUST SALMON Write, wire, or phone 
e the pated wane ey atone emis. | “ FISHING RATES and ENDALL HANSON 
e and moos . deer, bear; mallards, teal, canvas back, pin Ask for HUNTING. , SC (Est. 1925) 
ils, blue bill; blinds in rice beds; live decoys. folder No. 2 P Fianson ’s Vamps st. . 
YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS, EMO, ONTARIO ‘ Seeeers sulpPine. Ce. , Rainy River Ontario 
ontrea 
» 
CAMP LE Duc Fish at Anjigami Lake Camp We-Na-Nak—At Trail’s End 
Built on shores of beautiful lake. 86 miles from Ot- : 
aes First-class accommodations for "judlee. “Ex- 148 miles North of Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. Northern Ontario 
) ra cuisine canadienne.’’ Speckled Trout, Wall-eyes, Northern Pike in Drive with ease to a fisherman's Paradise. Wonderful 
mail-mouth biack bass—Speckled and gray trout. lakes and streams. ompletel furnished fishing in 16 lakes. Delightful furnished log bunga- 
w Northern pike—Deer and partridge cabins or full accommodation at Coutu Camp. lows with excellent meals. Freedom ef camp ifte. 
-——— calle Darties with good Indian guides (Moose Write to Hiking, bathing, tennis. Shore dinners. Illustrated 
furnist Be moose-hunting excursions. Will gladly . Booklet. 
sh literature, DEVINE’S SPORTING GOODS FRED. J. SCHMELER & SONS 
Dr. R. Ledue, Prop. Maniwaki, Que. Sault Ste. Marie Canada Box 51, Magnetawan, Ont., Can. 
ry sub- 
one of Can Tri 
ight oe [rip to James Ba ' iting Leni 
}» TIE Sisdiiie tee im o P J rn) A VED) RE Sunsets that make you realize what a Wonderful W a 
this summer. He will be under the sare of an efficient you live in. Fishing that needs no introduction. he 
instructor and will derive physical and mental stimulus BELVE E waters of the Georgian Bay make the fisherman’s dream 
then fe sons S eut-<f- dose life. Part of the vaca- Among the come true. Bass, Trout, Muskies, Big, Plentiful, Scrappy. 
pepthing supplied except Blegicets. ree for sense, 30,000 Islands of the Tennis, golf, swimming, boating, dancing, orchestra. Hot 
— ww. For references and particulars apply: Georgian Bay and cold running water. 100 Rooms. Private Bath. Booklet. 
— JOHNSTON AND LAW Aj “ akes v iv i 
[Pine Portage | Air that makes you live A. G. Peebles, Parry Sound, Georgian Bay, Canada 
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Bulletin 


BEAVERS AND TROUT FISHING 


ISHERMEN have long debated 
whether it is wise to encourage 
beavers on trout waters and whether 
their esthetic, fur and water-conser- 
vation values offset the harm they do. 
The Michigan Conservation Department 
decided to put the matter up to the In- 
stitute for Fisheries Research, connected 
with the University of Michigan. J. Clark 
Salyer, then a member of the Institute’s 
staff, now in charge of waterfowl restora- 
tion for the U. S. Biological Survey, was 
assigned to the task. 
After spending a year on the job, Mr. 
Salyer reported that under certain condi- 





Hoister Creek before beaver activity. A 
natural trout stream 





Hoister Creek after beaver activity. Bot- 
tom is entirely deep sand 


tions beaver dams are decidedly beneficial, 
while under other conditions the opposite 
is true. He recommended sensible manage- 
ment which would assure the maximum 
benefit from beavers with none of their 
drawbacks. 

He reported that during its first year a 
beaver pond supplies more food and ‘shade, 
and cover superior to that of the natural 
stream; that it supplies at least two years 
of good fishing, and more if not blocked in 
by another dam immediately upstreé im 
(which unfortunately is the rule) ; that in 
rocky, short, down-plunging "streams 
beaver ponds are indispensable in main- 
taining trout fishing; and that by dam- 
ming tiny spring trickles beavers often 
create trout fishing where none existed 
before. 

Mr. Salyer learned that beaver dams 
have a tendency to produce bad physico- 
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chemical effects, the intensity depending 
upon the flow and the age of the dams, and 
that ina number of Michigan trout streams 
the fish were rendered unpalatable by too 
many old beaver dams. Physico-chemical 
conditions in a beaver pond are better 
when occupied than after being abandoned 
by the beavers, and removing the beavers 
without blowing out the dams not only 
fails to remedy the bad conditions but may 
even increase the hazard. 

Spreading out the water and the removal 
of shade around the edge cause summer 
temperatures to rise from one to several 
degrees, but in the beginning “this is not 
important, as the stream generally recov- 
ers its normal temperature before it has 
run a quarter of a mile, even after going 
through a series of dams.” More serious is 
the cooling down of spring water below the 
spawning temperature of trout, causing 
many miles of spawning water to become 
unproductive. 

3eaver dams often interfere seriously 
with the spawning runs of trout, and after 
lying inactive below such dams for several 
days they spawn there. Silting and low 
oxygen content of the water from the ice- 
sealed pond destroy the eggs. Trout cannot 
successfully spawn within beaver ponds, 
due to silt conditions and lack of current. 
Added colonies on a stream progressively 
reduce the spawning mileage. 

Mr. Salyer concludes that beaver ponds 
increase the inroads from predators, such 
as herons, kingfishers, bitterns, turtles and 
water snakes. Trout parasites also increase 
in beaver dams. 

While beaver ponds increase the catches 
of trout during the first two years, the 
catches thereafter decrease, especially in 
flat country where the flow is sluggish. In 
trout lakes the entire ecology of the waters 
may be changed within a few years, and 
perch and pickerel have a tendency to be- 
come the dominant fish. 

“"— ffective management,” says Mr. Sal- 
yer, “is only to be obtained by a system- 
atized and routine blowing out of dams 
after they have fulfilled their greatest mu- 
tual service to both beavers and trout.” 
He reports that the age at which dams 
should be blown out depends upon the fa¢- 
tors surrounding each case, and such re- 
moval should be timed to avoid covering 
up spawn below with silt. 

This investigation is bound to arouse 
heated discussion and further inquiry into 
the subject. Wholesale condemnation of 
beavers on trout streams is just as foolish 
as is the perpetual protection of the ani- 
mals and their dams. Additional study is 
essential, and then sensible management 
should be practiced to assure the best re- 
sults for all concerned. 


WHERE DUCKS NEST 


CCORDING to Logan J. Bennett, 
game technician for the Fish and 
Game Commission of Iowa, few sportsmen 
seem to understand where ducks really 
nest. He has found that mallards and blue- 
winged teal nest all over the marginal 


lands around the marshes, which in that 
state and elsewhere are usually so closely 
mowed, burned or grazed that a duck sim- 
ply does not have any nesting cover, or the 
cover is so sparse that crows destroy all 
nests. 

“Tf only one hundred yards around each 
slough or marsh were protected from graz- 
ing, burning and mowing until after July 
1, the local crop of ducks would be in- 
creased greatly,” says Mr. Bennett. 

Shooting clubs and conservation groups 
can help the situation greatly by keeping 
live stock off their own grounds and al- 
lowing no burning or cutting of the 100- 
yard marginal strip around duck- -nesting 
marshes. Why not fence off some of the 
good nesting areas? 


OHIO TRIES EXPERIMENT 


HE Ohio Division of Conservation 

has announced plans to develop a con- 
trolled shooting program on an experi- 
mental basis in Union, Madison and Trum- 
bull Counties, somewhat similar to the 
program which is now in vogue in the 
state of Iowa. 

“Sportsmen’s organizations, as well as 
farm groups, have advocated a plan where- 
by game would become an asset to Ohio 
farms rather than a liability,” says the 
announcement. “High spots of the plan are 
provisions for payment to farmers of a 
small hunting-privilege fee from each 


hunter who comes to the area and also a 
charge per head for each bird or animal 
A controlled shooting association 


taken. 





An effective barrier to trout 





After forty years’ beaver occupation 
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DEVELOPMENTS x«#« 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


would be formed among the farmers in 
the township under this plan, with an ex- 
ecutive committee as a governing board. 

“It is the purpose of the plan to keep 
the cost of hunting on such controlled 
shooting areas so low that it would be 
within the reach of almost anyone who 
can afford to go hunting at all, and at 
the same time remunerate the farmer for 
his codperation in raising a game crop,” 
continues the announcement. “This is not 
a plan for a privileged class, but is a 
plan whereby sportsmen and farmers can 
codperate in improving hunting conditions 
and increase the game crop to the advan- 
tage of both.” 

The plan contemplates extensive game- 
cover restoration and management on 
these experimental areas. The state pro- 
poses to stock the areas the first year and 
to supply the necessary posters. 


WHAT TO PLANT 


ERMANENT food and cover planting 

is always preferable to annual plant- 
ing, but now is the time to plan your 
feed patches for game birds for next fall 
and winter. Many small patches are far 
preferable to a few large ones. Patches 
of a quarter acre to several acres, planted 
in close proximity to good cover, are by 
far the best. Planting should be done at 
a time when the crop will mature before 
killing frosts. 

In the Corn Belt, the U. S. Biological 
Survey recommends buckwheat, hemp, 
flax, cow-peas, soy-beans, lespedeza, sweet 
clover, sunflowers, sorghums, millets and 
Sudan grass. In the Cotton Belt, plants 
suitable for feed patches include chufa 
and peanuts for wild turkeys, and winter 
peas, vetches, cow-peas, beggarweeds, 
Korean and common lespedezas, soy-beans, 
sorghums, millets, benne, bullgrass and 
Sudan grass for quail. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1719-F, “Im- 
proving the Farm Environment for Wild- 
life,” which gives more complete informa- 
tion on this subject, may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each. 

We have been asked to repeat the mix- 
ture which the Michigan Conservation 
Department found so satisfactory on the 
W illiamston Game Management Project. 
Here it is: 

Sudan grass, 14 lIbs.; buckwheat, 12.6 
lbs.; cow-peas, new era, 8.4 Ibs.; flax, 8.4 
lbs.; hemp, 8.4 Ibs.; corn, Golden Glow, 
7.7 \bs.; millet, White Wonder, 4.5 Ibs.: 
millet, common, 4.5 Ibs. ; millet, Tennessee 
German, 4.5 Ibs.; proso, hog millet, 4.2 
lbs.; Kafir-corn (Milo Maize) or sorg- 
hum, Early Amber, 4.2 Ibs.; hegari, 4.2 
lbs.; soy-bean, Manchu, 4.2 Ibs. ; soy-bean, 
Ito San, 4.2 Ibs.; feterita, 3.2 Ibs.; sun- 
flower, Mammoth Russian, 2.8 Ibs. 

Seed beds should be prepared in the 
same way as for field crops. Start your 
food-planting program now! 


POLITICS IN CANADA, TOO? 


HE Saskatchewan Fish aad. Game 
League, headed by Hon. W. Ross 
of Moose Jaw, who is a noe al the 
Saskatchewan Legislature, is recom- 
mending that the Model Game and Fish 
Administrative Law be applied to that 


province, and that the game and fish work 
be divorced from politics. 

“There are more than ten thousand 
sportsmen in this province who are utterly 
disgusted with conditions,” said Mr. Ross 
in addressing his legislative colleagues in 
February, “who feel that they are at the 
zero hour of the wildlife of the country, 
and who demand the most radical and 
modern changes in methods and practice 
before it becomes too late to replace the 
damage that has been done. 

“When we got rid of our full-time game 
guardians of the right type, we went from 
bad to worse. When we allowed our sur- 
face water supply to become vastly de- 
pleted, we became guilty of sabotage to 
our wildlife structure and to our climate 
as well.” 

Mr. Ross called attention to the fact 
that from a total income of $123,784.26 to 
the Game Department for the last fiscal 
year, only $14,464.03 were expended in 
the interest of game protection and ad- 
ministration. He pointed out that the in- 
come to the department, under proper 
administration, can be increased by 
$200,000 annually, chiefly through rigid 
collection of the 5 per cent royalty on furs 
and the establishment of a gun license of 
$1 per year instead of the present game 
license. 

He also called attention to the fact that 
since bounties were removed from crows 
in that province four years ago “the crow 
population has increased about five 
hundred fold, and to such an extent that 
75 per cent of all the early laid duck, 
grouse and partridge nests are cleaned 
out by these filthy marauders. Not only 
are the eggs destroyed by crows, but the 
young birds are killed by the thousands.” 


GAME-BIRD SHOW 


HAT is said to have been the first 
game-bird show in the country was 
staged in Philadelphia this spring, in 
connection with the Philadelphia Poultry 
and Pet Show, under the direction of J. 
\llen Gardy, editor of Modern Game 
Breeding Magazine. 
The colorful game-bird section was a 
center of attraction and the source of 
much favorable comment from the many 


sportsmen, breeders and fanciers who at- 
tended. One of the features of the show 
was two pens of pure Mongolian 
pheasants, exhibited by the Wisconsin 
State Game Farm, which won two first 
ribbons and a silver trophy. 

Exhibitors from five states competed, 
the judging being done by Thomas Rae, 
president of the American Gamekeepers 
Society, and Herschel D. Herster. It is 
planned to continue this exhibit annually. 


ARKANSAS STEPS AHEAD 


RKANSAS gets the medal for being 

the first state to put its game and 

fish commission on a seven-year basis, 

with terms so arranged that one member 
comes up for appointment each year. 

Gov. J. Marion Futrell, always an ar- 
dent sportsman, when a member of the 
state senate twenty years ago, was one of 
the co-authors of the bill which then set up 
the former five-man commission. Judge 
Lee Miles, for many years the chairman 
of the Arkansas commission, was a senate 
colleague of the Governor’s. 

When the opportunity came to put that 
state’s game and fish work on a still more 
firm footing, Governor Futrell did it. He 
knew that long, staggered terms make 
for continuity of policy, assure sound 
long-term game and fish programs, and 
guarantee the retention of trained adminis- 
trative personnel. 

The Arkansas Legislature has also en- 
larged the powers of the Game and Fish 
Commission, and gave that body full reg- 
ulatory authority ovér seasons, bag and 
creel limits, and devices and equipment 
that may be used. Such regulatory powers 
may be exercised only at a meeting when 
all members are present. Both these 
changes in the Arkansas statutes are in 
accord with recommendations of the Model 
Law adopted by the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners last fall, and really are im- 
provements upon those recommendations. 

Heretofore no state has appointed its 
members on game and fish commissions 
for more than six years. In many states 
the terms have been shorter, and too often 
they all expire at the same time, both of 
which are decidedly unwise. 
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Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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QUARE 


Better Hunting 


“LIP SERVICE” 


ROM Washington, April 17th, the 

Associated Press flashes the follow- 

ing news that will warm the hearts 

(to boiling point!) of American 
sportsmen from coast to coast. The news 
flash Says: 

“J. N. (Ding) Darling, biological sur- 
vey chief, today assailed the Administra- 
tion for failing to carry out his wild game 
conservation program. 

“Mr. Darling, who as ‘Ding’ is noted 
for his newspaper cartoons, said he had 
been at work for more than a year without 
being able to stir up more than lip service 
from the Representatives, Cabinet mem- 
bers, and other government officials. He 
said he was ‘ready to quit’ unless matters 
were corrected ‘very rapidly and very 
soon.’ 

“Mr. Darling entered the Administra- 
tion after having served on President 
Roosevelt’s special committee on wild life 
restoration. A member of the nominating 
committee at the 1932 Republican Conven- 
tion in Chicago, Mr. Darling took an active 
part in the Republican campaign but 
joined the Administration set-up because 
of its attention to wild life matters. 

“He said today his feeling was princi- 
pally on three points: 

“1. Failure of Congress to include wild 
life restoration activities in the works re- 
lief bill. 

“2. ‘Dissolution’ of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey by the failure of other de- 
partments and bureaus to act on its recom- 
mendations. 

“3. Inaction on required legislation for 
wild life. 

“*There has been a great 


Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by Jep Means 


of sportsmen as a group, anyway? I'll 
tell you what they think of us. They re- 
gard us as an unorganized minority 
that can be rebuffed and buffeted about 
with insolent impunity. A year ago last 
February at the New York meeting of 
the American Game Conference, there 
was heap big talk. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Wild Life Restoration was 
assured that two million dollars was 
immediately available to begin work. 
Sub-marginal lands were to revert to 
wild life sanctuaries. Big things were to 
be started at once. Big things? Apple- 
sauce, applesauce, triple applesauce. 
Do we deserve it? Maybe we do, 
maybe we do. We are mild and sweet- 
natured. We believe in Santa Claus and 
the Good Fairy. We beam in humble 
pride when the unctuous office seeker 
kisses our babies just before election. 
As the meek, we may expect to in- 
herit the earth. But as far as good gun- 
ning sport is concerned, it appears we 
may have to wait until we get to the 
Happy Hunting Ground to enjoy that. 
Write Mr. Darling! 


LET FREEDOM RING 


N the night of April 15th a strange 
meeting was held down in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Hundreds of women assembled 
in a huge structure known as Constitution 
Hall. This meeting was opened with elabo- 


“Sure, Mr. Darling, wildlife will get its share—after we get ours!” 
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rate ceremony following a grand entrance 
march. The marchers included more than 
three hundred young girls clad in white 
and carrying flags of all the states. The oc- 
casion was the opening of the 44th “Contin- 
ental Congress” of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

If the records of lineal descent are accu- 
rate, all the women participating in this 
fanfare of pomp and circumstance are 
daughters of Revolutionary heroes who 
fought, bled, and died at Lexington, at 
3unker Hill, at Valley Forge, at Brandy- 
wine, at Ticonderoga, etc. ; 

These women are daughters of patriot 
soldiers who heard the tense command— 
“Don’t shoot until you see the whites of 
their eyes.” 

These women are daughters of immortal 
patriots who heard Patrick Henry declaim 
in ringing tones—‘Give me liberty, or give 
me death.” 

These women are daughters of patriot 
forbears who risked their necks by affixing 
their signatures to our Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

These women are daughters of patriot 
soldiers whose marksmanship was dreaded 
by foreign invaders—rifle fire of such 
deadly accuracy that it clipped off the 
tentacles of Old World dominion and 
paved the way for a new-born nation 
which became your U. S. A. 

The principal speaker to address the 
Daughters of the American Revolution on 
this auspicious evening was a gentleman 
by the name of Cummings, who today, by 
the grace of God and our straight-shoot- 
ing Revolutionary forbears, occupies the 
position of Attorney General of these 
United States. 

Under the thinly veiled in- 





expectancy built up among 
sportsmen and conservation- 
ists during the last year, he 
declared. ‘Great promises 
have been made and hopes 
have run high but, despite 
the fact that President Roose- 
velt has supported the pro- 
gram from the very beginning, 
it has been blocked, ham- 
pered, and pigeonholed. . . .’ 

“Mr. Darling said ‘Con- 
gress won't appropriate 
money to enforce present 
laws and it ignores even the 
minimum demands for wild 
life which have been made 
and the reasons why we want 
them.’ ” 


Squareshooters! Express 
your feelings freely on this 
matter, and address your 
letter to J. N. Darling, 
Chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C. 
Don’t address your Con- 
gressman. Your Congress- 
man has a handy waste- 
basket for such protests 
from sportsmen. Address 
Mr. Darling direct. Let 
him make effective use of 
your combined response! 


What do these fellows 
down in Washington think 








sinuation that the greater 
part of the American sport- 
ing public today is criminally- 
minded and criminally-inclin- 
ed, Mr. Cummings, according 
to reports, opened the way to 
an attack on the free-born 
American’s constitutional 
right to possessand bear arms! 

As a reward for his ef- 
fort, the Attorney General 
was roundly applauded by the 


assembled Daughters of 
straight-shooting forbears 


who won this land of free- 
dom by accurate gunfire. 

Out in California, a gen- 
tleman by the name of Alco 
is doing his utmost to dis- 
arm free citizens. 

In the New York State As- 
sembly recently, a gentleman 
by the name of Sullivan al- 
most succeeded in further dis- 
arming the law-abiding citi- 
zens of the Empire State. 

Whether the blood of Rev- 
olutionary heroes runs in the 
veins of these gentlemen we 
do not know. It doesn’t mat- 
ter. But it does seem that 
many of our best people here 
in America today are tagging 
at the heels of strange and 
un-American leadership. 

Let freedom ring! 
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Im After Bass Again 


Tackling the famous smallmouths of the St. Croix River with a trout rig — plus some plugs 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


OR six years I had kept the 
President of the Old Duck Hunt- 
ers’ Association, Inc., after upper 
Wisconsin trout. I wangled him to 
the Namakagon. I badgered him to the 
Iron. I kidded him to the Cranberry. 
And in between times I led him, regular- 
ly, to the Brule. Mr. President showed oc- 
casional signs of rebellion and flashes of 
lust for the flesh-pots of bass and muskie 
water. Finally his fisherman’s ardor 
broke over the dam, and he put it 
to me flatly and unequivocally. 

Said he: “You'll either go bass 
fishing with me on the St. Croix 
tomorrow or you'll stay home and 
mow the lawn. Damif I ain't tired 
of this la-de-da business with No. 
16 flies and 12-foot leaders. Boy, 
I want meat! I want to go some 
place where lots of fish are waiting 
for me to come along and jerk 
their dog-gone heads off!” 

As between the lawn-mower and 
the St. Croix I took the St. Croix. 
I hadn’t fished it for six years. 
In those days, as an enthusiastic 
devotee of the short rod and mul- 
tiplying reel, I had taken some 
smallmouths out of this famous 
river, but the cult of the dry fly 
and trout had lured me far from 
the haunts of the bass. 

I know how Mr. President felt 
that July morning as we launched 
the boat on the St. Croix flowage 
in front of Stuckey’s farm. We 
hadn't taken a trout of a pound 
weight for a month, and the meager 
exhibit on his kitchen sink in the 
evenings had been getting under 
his fisherman’s skin. That morn- 
ing as he left, out of the arrogance 
of his soul he ordered his good wife 
and true to get ready for some “honest- 
to-goodness fish with scales on ’em and 
quills in their back.” 

The fact is, I was wondering if they 
Were rising on the good old Brule that 
morning as we threaded our way out 
through a twisting channel to where the 
main current of the St. Croix rolled 
slowly between wide fields of rice. This 


bass business. Let’s see. Oh, yes—you 
heaved out a plug, and pretty soon a 
little fellow 11 inches long immolated 
himself on its wicked barbs and you 
hustled him in and knocked him on the 
head. Yes, yes, I remember. I wondered 
if my perfectly complete bait-casting 
outfit was still in the little storeroom in 
the attic. It hadn’t been used to any ex- 
tent for six years. 

And here I was, after bass, with a 





He should have smashed my trout tackle 


swell dry-fly outfit for trout, taken along 
more from habit than any hope of getting 
‘em with it. My trout rod weighs 4 
ounces, and my fly box failed to turn up 
anything in a fly bigger than a No. 8. 
Would bass hit flies as small as that? 
Would I have the patience, after years 
of fishing with a fly in sight, which I 
dearly love to do, to dunk a fly and go 
after °em wet if the floaters failed? 


Would the President or I get the most 
fish? Why should a heavy feeder like 
the bass ever look at a little No. 8 fly? 
Maybe I should have chosen the lawn- 
mower after all. I had never before 
tossed a fly of any kind over water 
known to contain bass. That’s how badly 
the trout bug had bitten me. And I know 
a lot of others just like myself. 

Now for the exact locale. Lots of you 
fishermen know it. Lots of you have 
heard of it. Get out a map of Wis- 
consin. Find Douglas County, in 
the extreme northwest corner. Find 
Lake St. Croix, near the southern 
end of the county. Then trace the 
St. Croix River from the lake until 
you reach Gordon. That’s where 
the flowage begins. Your map won’t 
show it, but it’s an old lake bot- 
tom, six miles long and a mile 
wide. The St. Croix lies in its mid- 
dle like a carelessly-thrown rope. 
In places the current may attain 
a speed of three miles an hour. 
In most places much less, but suf- 
ficient to be noticeable on the oars. 


HE whole long, wide flat of 

the flowage is practically cov- 
ered with wild rice, except where 
the river has carved its 60-foot- 
wide channel and for occasional 
little islands. Once through the 
doldrums of the flowage, the St. 
Croix resolves itself into a whim- 
sical stream again, alternately rac- 
ing and loafing through a well-de- 
fined channel on its way to the 
Mississippi. 

“Put on that big Gray Hackle,” 
advised the President, pointing 
through the transparent window of 
my fly box. 

I did so, pessimistically, and fastened 
it to a 9-foot trout leader tapered to 3X. 
The fly seemed heavy as I got out line. 
By that time, we were in the main chan- 
nel, directly in front of Stuckey’s farm. 
Over against the rice-bed bank of the 
river a small dimple appeared. Without 
much hope I dropped the oiled fly two 
feet above the break and let it float down. 
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Then the fly was gone. No surface 
commotion, no surging rush. It just dis- 
appeared. I raised the rod tip automat- 
ically. It shot quickly downward. The 
rod arched, and down through the vi- 
brating eight feet of its length came the 
socking wrench of a powerful, twisting 
fish. My trout-trained hands could recall 
no similar give and take in recent weeks 
of fishing. Indeed, the occasional 34- 
pounders we had taken had seemed to 
come in quite submissively. 


HIS boy was a mixer. And I was 
giving him all I could with the little 
rod and wondering if the tiny hook were 
holding. He gave as much as he took, 
coming back with both hands to the 
head and body, and plenty of expert 
footwork thrown in for good measure. 
The stickle-backed local boy was unques- 
tionably giving me the well-known works. 
Mr. President worked the boat into 
deeper water and smiled grimly. Time 
and again I led the battler toward my 
little trout net, but each time he slam- 
med through the line for good gains. It 
was easily a 10-minute argument before 
I put the net under his firm, rounded 
body and lifted two and a half pounds 
of smallmouth into the boat. 

What more is there to say? To make a 
better tale, the bass should have smash- 
ed my trout tackle to smithereens, but he 
didn’t. And I must interpolate, right 
here, a solemn warning to all bass fish- 


The bass hole at the end of the flowage 
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ermen to take ’em with their trout tackle 
and be happy, instead of wearing out 
one’s arm with the so-called bass rod of 
6 ounces in weight. 

The President of the O. D. H.A., Inc., 
looked down at my bass and up at me 
and murmured: “Six years wasted—think 
of it! Where’s my rod?” 

And while he let the boat drift, fum- 
bling in the luggage for his outfit, I blew 
the well-chewed hackle into shape, oiled 
it again, and sent it back for more trou- 
ble. Near the edge of the rice I thought 
fish would be, and there went the fly. 
The boat, now drifting willy-nilly with 
the current as the President sputtered 
over his equipment, helped in floating 
the fly properly as we went downstream. 

Another dimple. The fly edged into 
its sphere of little circles, and then, 
where the fly had been, was suddenly a 
thrashing, solid-shouldered bass, half out 
of water in his eagerness to seize the fly. 
I shouted involuntarily as I set the hook, 
and though the President heard both the 
walloping smash of the fish and my jubi- 
lant cry he did not raise his head. He 
was putting fishing tackle together! I 
pleaded with him to get the boat out in 
the middle of the stream. He dropped 
everything and bent to the oars, promis- 
ing, however, even in the heat of battle, 
that “By gum, you gotta row after this 
one. 

The second bass was heavier, stronger, 
faster. He broke water twice after being 
hooked, although most 
of his kind like to get 
down under when they 


“p.. have to fight it out. Per- 
oe ‘ haps it was over-con- 


fidence in the,good 3X 
American leader. Per- 
haps it was just lack of 
bass lore. But my fish, 
in one express-train 
rush, caught me un- 
awares, and the quiver- 
ing resistance tingling 
down through the rod 
halted abruptly as the 
leader parted. 


T was strictly my 

fault. I must not 
blame the leader. I had 
simply not been watch- 
ing close enough and 
was too confident after 
the first fish. Through- 
out the rest of that day 
my trout leaders stood 
the gaff, and I was nev- 
er surer of anything 
when I say the invisi- 
bility of such a leader 
should not be sacrificed 
for a stronger and more 
noticeable leader. 

Mr. Trout Fisher- 
man, leave those trout 
leaders on your line 
when after bass. They'll 
do. No, they’re not log 
chains, but they'll do. 
During that day, at 
least thirty bass hit my 
flies when I was using 
9-foot, 3X leaders. 
Once I changed to a 3- 


foot bass leader, and in an hour’s time 
had only a few strikes from undersized 
fish. 

So, after all, I learned that my gix 
years of trout fishing had taught me the 
need for fine leaders, and the accidental 
application of a trout theory was a com. 
plete success. Bass are not fools. I did 
feel, from that day’s comparison of trout 
and bass, that the latter cannot detect 
a dragging fly half so neatly as can q 
trout, but it struck me that the bass 
were able to see an awful lot of leader 
out of those red-rimmed eyes. 

But the President had learned, too, 
He had learned, long ago, that when J 
caught a fish I was likely to be feeling 
pretty good and might take the oars, In 
no time at all I was at the oars and he 
was in the rear seat, swinging a 5-foot 
casting rod. I suggested that he pick up 
my fly rod and try his luck with it. 


AID he: “Man and boy I've fished 
this flowage over a period of thirty. 
five years for bass, and I’ve used a short 
rod and plugs, or the equivalent. That's 
my game for bass, and I’m going to play 
it now. The short rod and bass go to- 
gether like apple pie and cheese. You 
brought that trout outfit here mostly by 
accident. You landed one good one. Now 
watch me!” 

It’s a sad tale, mates. The day was 
hot and still. Bass rose everywhere for 
about three hours. All of the highly- 
colored, sinuous, wiggling plugs in the 
President’s war bag were towed through 
the crystal depths of the flowage without 
result. The bass just weren't taking plugs. 
Maybe they were too obviously frauds 
in that clear water, minus all ripples. 
Maybe they saw the short bronze-wire 
leader or the 14-pound-test line. Maybe 
they didn't like the splash of the plugs 
Maybe the President didn’t have the 
right plugs. But nothing happened. Still 
he would not give in when I offered him 
the fly rod. 

“T’ve lived with the short rod at this 
game, and I'll die by it,” he said. 

After an hour of it he gave up and 
relinquished the poop deck to me once 
more. I tied on the only other Gray 
Hackle I had. The President shoved the 
nose of the boat into the rice and pointed 
out a spot across and upstream. I could 
just reach it nicely. The first cast brought 
a rise and a fish. Two more casts near 
the same spot took two under the legal 
size, and before we left that riffle I had 
taken another good one. 

From then until noon the President 
and I both reveled in an orgy of splendid 
dry-fly fishing for bass. Little bass and 
big bass, cagy bass and hunger-reckless 
bass charged into the Gray Hackle, and 
when it was chewed to a wisp I used No 
8 Brown Bivisibles and they worked just 
as well. What those fish wanted were flies 
—floating flies—and, thanks to my 3% 
leaders, they were getting them without 
the faintest idea that there was a catch 
in it. By noon we were five miles dow? 
stream, at the end of the flowage, on the 
site of the old St. Croix Lumber am 
Boom Company’s old dam. 

Thirty-five years ago this dam held 
back the water in the flowage to create 
enough “head” for floating logs dow! 
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“The last big bass I caught I sold to Ringling Brothers for a trained seal!” 


the St. Croix to the Mississippi. The dam 
fell apart, and the flowage dropped about 
fourteen feet. Today, under the direction 
of the Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion, the dam is being rebuilt. Within a 
year the entire flowage will be flooded 
once more, creating a lake with an es- 
timated shore-line of nineteen miles and 
holding back needed water for other 
near-by lakes where, property owners 
expect, the raising of the underground 
water-table will bolster their own lake- 
levels. 

Below the dam, where the river gets 
boisterous after six placid miles, I found 
the smallmouths even more willing to hit 
my little trout flies. I saved two good 
ones and tried to persuade the President 
to take my fly rod. But he has his own 
ideas about things. He waded up to the 
edge of the deep holes and pounded with 
his plugs in a fruitless but gallant at- 
tempt to justify his regard for the short 
rod as a bass getter. 


DID a little thinking about my fish- 

ing that day. I love to fish for trout. 
In my estimation, no fishing beats dry- 
fly fishing for trout of any species—if 
you can find a place where there are a 
few trout and not too many fishermen 
after them. I do not care for wet flies or 
nymphs. I like to see the fly and see the 
fish take it. I know there are times when 
my floaters are not much good. But I like 
them; they are more fun. 

I had never thought of the bass as 
a dry-fly fish. I had sold out, body and 
soul, to the trout. But here I was, on the 
flowage, with strictly a trout outfit, fish- 





ing as I would for trout and getting lots 
of fish—more fish and heavier fish. I had 
to admit to Mr. President that there 
must be more bass in the St. Croix than 
there are trout in the Brule. 


OT many men fish the river with 

flies as compared to those who fish, 
say, the Brule or Namakagon for trout. 
The trend is changing, but almost any 
summer week-end will find the flowage 
bare of fishermen for miles and miles. 
They’re all out after tfout and bewailing 
the scarcity of trout. It is a little con- 
fusing. There ought to be more after 
bass with flies. Bass fishing in upper Wis- 
consin is still largely a bait-caster’s game. 
There are many fly men after ’em, but 
where you will find one fly-fisherman 
there will be a dozen with short rods. I 
recommend the smallmouth to the dry- 
fly trout fisherman who is finding tough 
going on his favorite waters. 

In mid-afternoon we started back up- 
stream. I handled the boat for Mr. Pres- 
ident. His persistence is unbelievable. In 
the heat of the sun he flung his glitter- 
ing plugs and, except for a few under- 
sized bass, caught nothing. Did he give 
up and take to the fly rod? He did not. 
Did he alibi? He did not. His confidence 
was unshaken. 

Of such stuff are great fishermen made. 
I have never seen his equal. I know many 
who can outcast and out-theorize him. 
I know many who can almost out-talk 
him, but not very many. I know of no 
one who sticks to his fishing with such 
bulldog patience. And maybe that’s the 
whole secret. I have waited hours for 


that man, after quitting on a poor day, 
only to have him come in late with fish 
that just didn’t seem to exist anywhere 
in the world. He’s got what it takes. 

The darkest moments on lake or 
stream affect him not the least. That af- 
ternoon, without a fish in his creel, he 
grinned and yarned incessantly. 

“The last big bass I got here was eight 
years ago,” he recalled, in a moment of 
reminiscence. “Don’t remember what he 
weighed—sold him to Ringling Brothers 
for a trained seal!” 

There’s no stopping a guy like that. I 
rowed and listened. By 6:00 P.M. the sun 
had vanished behind a heavy cloud bank 
in the west. It grew warm and close and 
still. Then, whooping through the rice 
tops, came a terrific gust of wind. The 
red-winged blackbirds staggered in its 
grip. I welcomed it at first, as it made 
rowing easier against the persistent cur- 
rent. Waves rose against the flow of the 
stream. In the longer, straight stretches 
there were whitecaps. 


GOT my raincoat out of the pack- 

sack, prepared for the worst, for I 
knew we were due to stay on the flowage 
until the President caught a bass. It 
began to thunder. Big drops of rain spit 
down into the rice. The President scorn- 
ed a raincoat—too busy fishing. I hoped 
he would suggest running for cover. He 
did not. He stuck out his lower lip and 
put on an old battered wooden minnow. 
I jammed the bow into the rice at the 
bottom of a wide, deep hole in order to 
pick up things in the boat and pack them 
away against the (Continued on page 63) 
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The Op WarDEN on the 


It’s time some of the Government boys gave a mite more thought to game 


OMEONE had been trapping musk- 
rats in the spring, which has been 
against the law with us for many 
years. The Old Warden had been 

unsuccessfully trying to catch the culprit 
for over a week, spending many a lonely 
hour in darkness on the north edge of 
Fred Haskell’s place where a small piece 
of marsh still persists in spite of the 
clean-farming practice in that neighbor- 
hood. But as dawn broke on this chilly 
Sunday morning he gave up, called it a 
bad job at best and took up the traps. 
The violator had evidently become 
aware that his sets were being watched, 
and would not return. So confiscation of 
the traps was all that could be done. 

Haskell had watched from his barn- 
yard, and as the Warden waded out of 
the marsh he started down across his 
field to meet him. 

“Calling it a day?” he asked as he 
drew near. 

“Yes. My guess is it’s some kid. Any- 
how, he’s scared out, and the rats are 
safe for the time being, and that’s the 
principal thing to consider. Maybe, if I 
listen long enough and hard enough, I'll 
get an idea who it is,” he said, his eyes 
twinkling. “And then, some afternoon, 
he and I will sit down and have a talk. 
That’s the best way, anyhow, I’ve come 
to believe after—”’ 

“Don’t try to go through the old 
swale,” Fred interrupted. “We'd go to 
our knees in there now. Come this way.” 

They turned sharply to the right, fol- 
lowing the rim of a newly eroded gully. 
Down below, black muck lay deep, and 
off behind them it streaked the leveling 
field where rains had washed it out on 
harder soil. 

“Do well with your onions?” the Old 
Warden asked, eying the rich bottom 
where onions had been grown the year 
before. 

Haskell looked sharply at him, as if 
believing the question had double mean- 
ing, but his companion’s face showed 
no guile. 

“Yes,” he said, “well 
enough. I made wages and a 
little more, if that’s what 
you've got in mind. But it don’t make me 
so happy when I think about other things 
I don't raise.” 

“Other things? Oh, yes! I recollect 
now.” 

He smiled slightly and brushed at his 
mustache, and Haskell grunted as if 
in disgust. 

“You can say ‘I told you so,’ ” growled 
Haskell. “I mind the day I started clear- 
ing up the swale, and you came along 
and tried to talk me out of it. That swale 
was the one thing that held pheasants in 
this neighborhood, you said. They had all 
the other things they needed except that 


~) 


kind of tangle, and you told me if I 
cleaned it up I wouldn’t have ‘em. Well, 
I cleaned it, and I don’t have ’em, and if 
I want to shoot at one in the fall, which 
is my busy time, I have to leave home to 
do it. 

“I’ve been thinking,” he said, “that 
I'd let this bottom lie this spring and, 
come fall, try to start some of the same 
things that used to 
grow there and may- 
be, some day, [ll 
coax the pheasants 
back. What a jackass 
a man is, to spoil his 
own fun and then 
have to build it up by 
hand again!” 

They had stopped, 
looking down the 
ravine, and the Old 
Warden chuckled al- 
most happily. 

“Tt tickles me,” he 
said, “to see the 
mourners come up to 
the bench. But they’re 
comin’! That’s the 
hopeful thing: lads \ ony 
like you are gettin’ sith 
more and more com-_ | Mr 
mon, the country ov-_ [f HH 
er. They're repairin’ ( 
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what they've broke. They're 
buildin’ game cover where there 
ain’t been any for years. They're even 
buildin’ it where there never was any 
game to speak of. That is,’ he said, 
“T hope and pray they are.” 

There was one of those pauses which 
the old fellow makes that are especially 
designed for leading questions. 

Fred gave him an appraising look. 
“Just what’s on your mind now?” he 
asked. “Generally, when you speak like 
that, you’ve got somethin’ special on 
your chest. What’s bothering you this 
morning?” 

The other’s keen old eye ran the hori- 
zon. Patches of timber stood against 
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the sky here and there, off to the north 
lay the bit of marsh, beyond it a small 
growth of cedar. But mostly the country 
was clean, too clean for the things that 
interested him most. 

“Shelter-belts,” he said drily. “The 
chance there might be to make some fun 
close to home for hard-workin’ boys; 
the chance, maybe, to make a small-game 
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“What a fine thing for the folks out 
there if, along with the trees for shelter, 
they planted some of this and that, 
which would make the big windbreak 
a decent home for birds and animals” 


country out of bald, gameless prairie.” 
“Oh, the big tree belt the Government’s 
planning out West, you mean? But | 
thought that had blown up. Away last 
fall I read in the papers where the money 
was being held up.” 
His companion nodded his head. 


o ES, the money was held up. Most 
of it, leastwise. And maybe it was 
a good thing, too. Maybe the folks who 
had it in charge were steppin’ out a mite 
too fast. Maybe, by havin’ the brakes set 
right at the start, they'll take time to 
look around and sort of work over their 
plans and give a mite more thought to 
game than they set out to. 
“You see, Fred”—pulling out his pipe 
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SHELTERBELT 


By HAROLD TITUS 


Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 


and watching the sun shove its disc above 
the eastern hills—‘‘that shelter-belt was 
the biggest single job that foresters had 
ever bit off in this country. When you 
take a strip a thousand miles long and 
a hundred miles wide and plan to start 
trees on a fortieth [correct: 1/40] of it 
where trees never have been known to 
grow before, you're up against a chore 


siderin’ game right along with the pro- 
duction of trees. 

“And so when I first heard about this 
scheme to grow trees on the high prairie, 
I thought to myself what a fine thing 
it would be for those folks out there if, 
along with the trees for shelter and for 
fence posts and the like, they planted 
some of this and that, which would make 

the big windbreak a 


y game birds and an- 
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that can’t be done before breakfast 
and done right. 

“Now, the President’s idea, as I under- 
stand it, wasn’t to do a good many of the 
things some folks thought could be done. 
Nobody that was supposed to know ever 
claimed that a hundred, more or less, 
strips of trees, each one a hundred feet 
wide, was goin’ to have much effect on 
the climate. Some who’re inclined to be 
opposed to everything new that’s sug- 
gested made plenty of folks believe that 
such a thing was claimed. And nobody 
connected with it held out any great 
hope that that much plantin’ would 
bring more rainfall. The chief object, as 
I understand it, is to try to check the 
blowin’ away of some of that good, rich 
top-soil by growin’ the biggest windbreak 
ever thought of, and it seems to me that 
that would work. 

“Maybe I’m prejudiced; maybe my 
brain is a little lopsided. But I never hear 
or read about a forester goin’ to work on 
anew job that right away I don’t wonder 
what he’s goin’ to try to raise besides 
trees. It’s gettin’ so that I feel myself 
growin’ downright impatient when I hear 
folks talkin’ about forestry without con- 


imals. Why, I asked 
myself, go to all that 
bother and expense 
for just one or two 
purposes, when this 
matter of game 
might just as well be 
considered what you 
might call one of the 
chief objectives? 
“Well, the first 
thing I got hold of 
that was _ official 
printed matter was 
a statement got up 
by the Lake States 
Forest Experiment 
Station and the Pro- 
ject Director in 
charge. I began to 


read it with a lot of interest. It was 
a right smart statement. It didn’t claim 
too much; it didn’t paint too rosy a 
picture. It didn’t leave the way open for 
anybody to come along and charge the 
Forest Service with makin’ false prom- 
ises, no matter how the thing turns out. 

“But all the way through I kept lookin’ 
for some reference to game, some men- 
tion of creatin’ a little fun for the boys 
out there along with keepin’ their top- 
soil on its proper forty. Did I find it? 
Yes. Along towards the end, I did. It 
was in a paragraph dealin’ with what 
they called various diversions from the 
general plan. It mentioned special clumps 





of trees for stock in pasture, and picnic 
grounds and other places where erosion 
control might be needed. Then, in the 
very last sentence, it said: ‘Nor may we 
overlook the possibility of furnishing 
shelter and food to many types of game 
and insectivorous birds as well as other 
animal life.’ 

“That, Fred, was the attention the 
sportsman got in that statement. 

“Well, I got busy writin’ letters, which 
is gettin’ to be what you might call a 
vice with me. I wrote to folks in the 
Forest Service I thought might know, 
and they didn’t. I wrote to the Biological 
Survey and asked ’em if they planned to 
help out. They said they’d been asked 
about rodent control and such, but not 
about buildin’ up any game cover. Final- 
ly I got a letter from somebody in the 
Chief Forester’s office that said: yes, 
of course they were considerin’ game 
possibilities. And that was all it said. 
Well, it was all I asked, too. 

“But I wonder. I keep wonderin’ be- 
cause I don’t hear game talked when I 
hear shelter-belt talked; and I don’t 
read about game when I read what’s 
printed about the shelter-belt. A while 
back the American Tree Association sent 
out a paper with a dozen or fifteen ed- 
itorials on the shelter-belt copied from 
papers all the way from New York to 
California. In just one of ‘em was 
game mentioned as one of the possible 
results of doin’ this job well. 


” OW all this means to me that the 
country as a whole don’t think of 
growin’ forests and growin’ game in the 
same breath. Why not? Because we're 
still thinkin’ of ’em as separate under- 
takings, I guess; not as closely hooked 
up as raisin’ corn and hogs together is. 
“It kind of disturbs me,” he said. “It 
don’t look like quite a fair shake for 
fellers like you and me, and for our kind 
that’s goin’ to follow. I know it ain’t been 
considered orthodox forestry in this 
country to plan on raisin’ game along 
with posts or pulp bolts or sawlogs, but 
it seems to me about time for a change. 
“Once I talked to a man pretty high 
up in the Government Forest Service, 
and I mentioned this thing to him. 

“ ‘Game management?’ he said to me. 
‘What’s known about game management, 
my good friend?’ he says. ‘When it can 
be demonstrated what is good game man- 
agement and what isn’t, why then you 
may expect foresters to be interested.’ 

“Now, course (Continued on page 74) 
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EDITORIAL 


HE workings of our great Govern- 
That ment are hard for an ordinary man 


to comprehend. Newspapers are filled 
Shelterbelt — with accounts of damage done by dust 

storms in the West. The Government 
promises a shelterbelt of trees extending across the country 
to break up these winds. Forces of the same Government are 
draining off water in sections of the country where water 
still exists. These fellows are controlling mosquitoes. For 
years Federal and state governments have been draining 
Western prairie ponds and sloughs to make more land for 
agriculture. Now another branch of the Government is 
straightening the old Missouri River. They are diking her on 
both sides, and making her run straight and deep. This does 
away with all the sloughs and pot-holes that formerly ex- 
tended for miles on either side. Of course, speeding the water 
down to the Mississippi may make more floods in the delta 
country, but somebody wants to run a steamboat up the 
Missouri River to compete with the railroad that parallels 
its banks. The fact that the railroad is almost bankrupt is 
neither here nor there. 

But this plan of a great shelterbelt of trees that is going 
to be planted across Oklahoma, and western Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and the Dakotas is most intriguing. As a young 
man I hunted prairie chickens in that country, and I have a 
vivid picture of farmers, who had planted a few cottonwood 
trees around their farmhouses, hauling water every day from 
the creek to soak the roots of these trees, so that they could 
stand the scorching sun of summer. Some of these trees grew. 
Willows and cottonwoods also grew along the few water- 
courses that meandered here and there through the short- 
grass country. Many of those watercourses have been straight- 
ened, and meander no longer. 

Sand-hill lakes have been drained—and now dust storms 
thrive. Waterfowl no longer nest in the sand hills of Nebraska 
and the Dakotas—because they need water. No game can 
exist where crops fail—and it is predicted that the wheat 
crop of Kansas will be a complete and total failure. 

It’s just one man’s suggestion that when they plant that 
shelterbelt, many of the unemployed can be put to work with 
watering-cans. For each tree there could be one man and 
one watering-can. Then all our Government will have to do 
is find someone to furnish the water. 


Elk and 
Airplanes 


HEY are slaughtering the elk in 

Wyoming to feed the unem- 
ployed.” “The Government is shooting* 
elk out of airplanes. It ought to be 
stopped.” “Can't Fretp & STREAM stop 
the killing of elk from planes?” “There ought to be a Jaw 
against it.”” These excerpts are from the mass of mail that 
went over my desk shortly after a photograph appeared in 
the rotogravure section of newspapers captioned, “Before a 
Bolt From the Blue.” The picture was taken from a plane, 
and the caption continued: “A huge herd of elk in the Teton 
Mountains of Wyoming startled by the noise of the plane. 
Flight was futile, however, for air marksmen mowed down 
many of them to feed human beings.” 

No wonder the boys got excited! Surely no state or Federal 
official would sanction the shooting of elk from a plane; yet 
there it was, in cold type, and underneath it the words, 
“Associated Press.” 

I grew up with the belief that if the Associated Press said 
so it was true, and I am hoping that in the future this great 
organization will be just a little more careful of the cut lines 
that appear under their photographs. There was not one word 
of truth in the statement that elk were shot from planes. 
Undoubtedly the caption of this Associated Press picture was 
written by some promising young newspaper man who knew 
nothing about his subject and was too busy to check the facts. 

Telegrams we received in answer to our inquiries stated 
emphatically that no elk were shot from airplanes. Planes 
were used, however, to make an aerial count, and that was 
what started the tempest in the teapot. 


i oe and cover are fundamental 
Fish Food requisites of life. Conservation offi- 
cials have realized this for a number of 
years. Students of game management know that the quantity 
of any species which a given area can support depends upon 
the amount of food and cover available. One is as necessary 
as the other. Man could not exist without food; neither could 
he exist without shelter. Pheasants, quail and grouse, artificial- 
ly raised and in tip-top condition, must be liberated in areas 
which contain suitable cover and which also will provide a 
rotation of food throughout the twelve months of the year. 
Without either, plantings are bound to fail. 

Fish culturists are beginning to realize that bass and trout 
are no different from quail and pheasants in these funda- 
mental requirements. If liberated in waters barren of food, 
the results of the planting are nil. If fish are stocked in 
streams and lakes devoid of cover, equally poor results are 
obtained. 

It hasn’t been so many years ago that state fish and game 
departments simply dumped small fry into the waters of their 
state, made out their report that they had planted so many 
hundred thousand fish, and let it go at that. In the last few 
years, a number of states have made biological surveys of 
their waters in order to know, beyond question of doubt, 
whether these waters contained the required amount of food 
and the necessary cover for the type of fish most desired. This 
eliminates the planting of fish in waters where they cannot 
possibly survive. 

No greater example of the value of an abundance of food 
and plenty of cover can be cited than the excellent fishing 
which invariably crops up a year or two after man makes 
a lake on new ground. Hydro-electric power developments, 
irrigation projects, and even real-estate developments, with- 
out the slightest thought of improving the fishing, have done 
things our foremost fish culturists have been unable to ac- 
complish in years of effort. 

I cite Don Martin Lake in Mexico. The story is that an 
American railway engineer hauled a barrel of small bass 
down into Mexico and dumped them into the Sabinas River. 
If the fishing in this river ever amounted to anything, no one 
ever heard of it. But when the river was dammed, making 
an enormous fresh-water reservoir for hydro-electrical pur- 
poses, the word went out that the whole lake was teeming 
with bass; and after several years of fishing, they do say 
that it is not unusual to catch a bass on every cast even 
today. What is the answer? Unlimited cover where the small 
bass can protect themselves, and an abundance of food de- 
veloped by the virgin lake bed. This phenomenon has been 
repeated to a lesser degree in numerous man-made lakes in 
this country. 

Last summer I saw a youngster with a 4'4-pound bass, 
two bass that would run better than 3 pounds, and three that 
would go over 2% pounds. “Where did you get them?” I 
asked. “Out of So-and-So Lake,” he answered. I was so 
surprised that I investigated sufficiently to find out that he 
had told the truth. The lake mentioned was little more than 
a mud hole. A real-estate development company had dammed 
a small brook in order to sell “houses facing the lake.” There 
must have been a few small bass in that brook, as no one had 
ever stocked the new lake. And this body of water, in which 
no self-respecting fisherman would think of fishing, was only 
three years old at the time, yet it was furnishing better sport 
than could be secured elsewhere in that section. 

Tell that one to your state fish culturists, and hope that 
future studies of aquiculture will show man how he can 
quickly produce big fish, and lots of them, by furnishing bet- 
ter food and cover and more of it. 
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BLUE 


By 


LANSDELL ANDERSON 


of two. “That may be necessary, Rip,” 
he had: added. 

Now, Rip was in the pink of condi- 
tion. He had trained daily in a gym- 
nasium in the city for months before 
flying down to the Bahamas. Almost his 
first words to us were an assurance that 
he was prepared to stay with a record 
fish to the bitter end. 

We all felt confident. We had ten 
days to turn the trick. Surely that would 
be plenty long enough, especially since 
the fish were certainly here now. 

But here we were, at the end of a 


Tommy putting out a whole-fish bait for trolling 


N February, Rip Farry spent a week fishing in the 

Gulf Stream off Cat Cay and tagged a respectably-sized 

blue marlin. He immediately decided to try his luck 

again in the spring, when big blue marlin and huge 
tuna were known to be migrating through Bahama waters 
in large numbers. Rip was bent on trying conclusions with 
one of those giant tuna or posting a new blue marlin record, 
which then stood at 502 pounds. He was definitely not 
interested in the many smaller varieties of game fish that 
frequent the Stream. 

Rip brought two sweet-looking outfits with him when he 
stepped aboard the Lady Grace at Bimini and greeted 
Captain Tommy and me, the hard-working mate. He had 
designed the rods himself. Marlin-minded anglers dream 
of such tackle, but rarely possess it. 

The bamboo tip of the lighter rod was fitted with rugged, 
high-riding metal guides and pulley top. It swelled into a 
hickory butt on which was mounted a 12/0 reel packed 
with 36-thread line. When assembled, it balanced as nicely 
as a 3/6 outfit that you might use for dolphin or sailfish 
when in a gambling mood. 

The other, a tough rod of immense proportions and 
somewhat clubby in appearance, carried a 16/0 reel filled 
to the bars with 54-thread line. 

“With such an enormous quantity of heavy line, this outfit 
is capable of stopping any fish in the Stream,” Rip asserted. 

Tommy merely nodded. I noticed he did not agree any 
too warmly. 

In fact, having had a taste of what might be in store, Tom- 
my had gone Rip one better. He had a specially built rod 
and recently invented reel that held 1,000 yards of 72-thread 
line. The reel, in spite of its bulky aspect that suggested a 
five-gallon keg, was ingeniously cradled in a forked seat con- 
structed right into the butt, so that rod and reel axis were 
in the same plane. With this matchless equipment at our 
command, we felt that we were one up on all the rest of 
the big-game enthusiasts right from the start. 

In chartering Captain Tommy and the Lady Grace for this 
trip, Rip Farry had chosen wisely. In the first place, we had 
the picture of that 502-pound record blue marlin pasted right 
on the cover of our log-book. We had landed him after an 
exciting six-hour fight that covered fourteen miles right here 
in these same waters last year. Further, we had already taken 
a dozen big blues this season, and no other boat could lay 
claim to more than one. 

All of the boats put together had not been as lucky as the 
Lady Grace—if you insist on calling it luck. Tommy didn’t. 
He gave the most credit to our long outriggers that skipped 
the baits far out to the side of the propeller wake. We had 
several records, and we were guarding them jealously. 

When Rip boated his first blue marlin in February, he 
was all in at the finish. At that time Tommy asked him if 
he thought he could have stuck it out for ten hours instead 
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Rip fighting a stubborn fish 


week’s intensive fishing, and we hadn’t even had a strike 
from one of the big ones. There was a definite reason, how- 
ever, for our failure to tie into a fish worth talking about. 

Rip had brought along another angler with him. He was 
white marlin mad. Whenever a white marlin rose behind 
one of the lures, he wanted to hook the fish. 

Both Rip and Tommy knew that it was not possible to 
take time out and play every white marlin that came along 
when on the hunt for a record fish. Rip, a perfect host, was 
too courteous to spoil the fun that his guest was having, 
and Tommy, as captain, could do no more than drop a few 
gentle hints that passed right over the much-blessed gentle- 
man’s head. As for me, I was only the mate. I did lots ol 
work, but not with my vocal cords. 


O it went. Each evening we docked with three or four 

white marlin averaging from 60 to 100 pounds apiece. 
We used up the best part of our time on the Stream play- 
ing white marlin instead of stalking the record fish that we 
were after. Perhaps it would have continued along those 
lines to the end of the trip if Rip’s friend had not been 
called back North by an urgent wire. 

Only four more days remained. Maybe this would be 
the day that would find our quest successful. We crossed 
the bar and headed for the Gulf Stream, a short run from 
Bimini. Tommy fixed the baits and set up the rigs. For an 
hour we trolled the edge of the Stream without a sign of 
a fin behind the skittering baits. 
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MARLIN 


Battling with the Sportiest fish that swim 


Then came the electric cry, “Marlin! It was a white one. 

I whirled the helm hard over, pulled the throttles wide 
open, and the Lady Grace swung around in a wild circle, 
the bait sailing many yards in the air between each short 
bounce on the surface. Baffled by the skyward disappearance 
of his quarry, a completely bewildered white marlin settled 
slowly back to the depths from which he had been attracted 
by the lifelike action of the whole-fish bait slithering merrily 
along on the surface of the water. 

“That’s the way to dismiss a white marlin with the least 
possible delay,” complimented Rip. 

Before the day wore on to a weary close, we went through 
those gyrations exactly eight times. We did not boat a single 
fish, but we all agreed that we had given the big ones a 


deep body as the big blue came on for the kill. 

Rip dove into shorts, shirt and leather 
harness. He had just time to slide into the 
chair and grab his lighter rod from the 
holder before the final rush. 

Like a bolt of blue lightning, the marlin 
cut off to the side, away from the boat, 
turned in again toward his quarry and rose 
in a lunge that shot his striped body com- 
pletely out of the water. His crescent-shaped 
sail erect and with jaws spread wide, he 
caught the bait in the air. The slack in the long outrigger 
line was taken up in a second. 

“Strike him!” yelled Tommy as the line came taut. 

Rip struck with all the pent-up energy he had controlled 
that nerve-racking week. The steel barb bit in deeply. The 
marlin showered water in every direction as he flashed out 
in a grand dive that bore his great body higher than our 
cabin top, before he fell back in a lather of spray. 

That was the start of the fiercest short fight I ever saw 
on the Lady Grace. It was a true blue marlin, but it was 
not a record fish, and Rip and Tommy both instinctively 
seemed to know that the other wanted to hang that marlin 
in quick time to determine if the tackle was as stout as it 
looked. Rip went into action as though he intended to land 





that blue warrior before I finished my 
cigarette. 

Under Tommy’s commands and my 
handling of the dual controls, the Lady 
Grace performed as if she were truly 
alive. Rip’s lighter outfit bore the brunt 
of the battle beautifully, the rod curving 
in a graceful arc as he forced it to 
stand the terrific strain. 





















HE ever-changing amount of line on 

the reel fascinated me. Nearly full 
one moment, in the next it would simply 
melt away as the marlin tore out ona long 
surface run. Then Rip would go to work 
with an undeniable will and regain every 
bit of it before the fish could take off 
more and put him in a tough spot. 
Back of this quick retrieving of line 


A marlin coming in alongside the boat 


fairer try that way. The score stood: no hits, no runs and“ no 
errors; seven down and three days to go. 

“Tomorrow,” suggested Tommy, “I'd like to get an early start 
and troll right through until sundown.” 

“If necessary,” added Rip hopefully. 

We were back on the chase at the crack of dawn, but it didn’t 
do us a bit of good. By noontime we had fooled another five white 
marlin and sent them back on their hunt for food just as hungry 
and free as when they loomed up behind our baits. 

A low ceiling of dark, rain-laden clouds moved in from the east. 
The breeze freshened. We caught a thorough drenching, but at 
least we got some relief from the torrid tropical sun that had kept 
us busy with sunburn lotions for the past week. Rip took advan- 
tage of the sky’s kind offer of a free shower and stood out in the 
fishing cockpit sponging himself off. 

It was so dark that I could not see the land, a scant mile off, 
even when the rain let up momentarily. Thoughts of dry clothing 
and relief from the wheel, which was my only plaything those 
many hours, tempted me to venture a question. 

“Tommy,” I asked, “did you ever bring up a blue marlin when 
it was as dark as this?” 

There wasn’t even time for an echo. 

“There he is!” Tommy shouted, pointing to the starboard. 

The fish was following our down-wind outrigger bait, and as it 
splashed along that brown shadow closed in slow- 
ly. Then, for a moment, he lay there, a phantom, Putting a rope a- 
a few yards behina the bait and deep in the water. round the tail of 
There wasn’t a movement apparent in his long, a white marlin 
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was the maneuvering of the Lady Grace 
under Tommy’s orders. They came fast 
and furious. The motors were in re- 
verse most of the time. Whenever pos- 
sible, we backed down on the fish in 
order to save line. For one solid hour 
I was glued to the controls and worked 
almost as hard as Rip in following 
Tommy's directions. When the marlin 
turned and charged toward our boat, 
we stepped ahead, both motors roar- 
ing, as Rip reeled furiously to keep the 
slack out of the line. 

Rip did not relax in his pumping tac- 
tics for an instant. The pressure soon 
told on the hard-fighting fish. His dart- 
ing runs became shorter, and he could 
scarcely raise himself from the water 
again. Tommy, sensing that the end was 
near, donned a lifebelt vest and pre- 
pared for the final, furious battle at the 
boat when the marlin would be taken 
aboard. Slipping on a pair of gloves, 
he hung over the gunwale, awaiting a 
favorable opportunity. I still stuck to 
the wheel, one hand on the gas. 

When, at last, the swivel came up, 
Tommy let the leader slide through his 
fingers as Rip reeled in the last of the 
line. Slowly Tommy eased it in until the 
marlin’s bill came within reach. Then, in 
one lightning-like thrust, he fastened on 
to that spear with both hands. 

I dashed to the stern, armed with a 
short rope which it was my enviable 
pleasure to slip around the flaying tail 
when, as, and if I 
could. It was like 
trying to lasso a buzz- 
saw. But actually, my 


part was child’s play 
compared with Tom- 
my’s. He spent most 


of his time in the air 
as he bounced up and 
down on the gunwale 
with each wild lash of 


the fish’s head. After 
a few misses I suc- 
ceeded in getting a 


couple of half hitches 
around the tail, and the 
tussle was over. 


NOTHER blue mar- 
lin to our credit— 
another clean, unmark- 
ed specimen. That 
counted a lot with us. 
Every single tuna and 
a majority of the blue 
marlin brought in by 
the other boats were lacerated by the 
numerous sharks that prowled the Stream 
in search of easy prey. Tommy pre- 
ferred to take a beating himself, and 
always insisted on boating a live fish 
rather than to allow the killing touch 
to be delivered at long range. Under 
those conditions, few big fish are laid 
on the dock without the telltale marks 
of the sharks on their bodies. 

By the time our fish was stowed, 
dusk was on us and we had to run for 
it to make the inlet before dark. On 
the way in, we ran up a bed sheet to 
the end of the outrigger. That was the 
symbol of a vanquished blue marlin. It 
originated with Tommy when he caught 
his first one and had no appropriate flag 
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Field & Stream 


to fly other than the usual sailfish or 
white marlin banner that seemed far 
too insignificant for a giant blue warrior. 
Bimini, attracted by the weird emblem 
waving from our top, was out in force to 
welcome us as we tied up at the dock. 

Then came the pleasant custom of 
weighing in the prize before an apprecia- 
tive audience. Sportsmen, captains and 
Bahamans quietly edged nearer as the 
rites were performed. After the length 
and girth had been carefully measured 
and recorded in the log, the marlin was 
then hung on a beam scale and pro- 
nounced to weigh 179 pounds. Noisy 
congratulations poured in from the im- 
pressed anglers, any of whom would 
have traded their reputations to be the 
lucky man on the rod that afternoon. 

Dinner that night was happy and sad 
in turn. The blue marlin called for joy, 
but the end of the trip was in sight 
and we were still far short of our goal. 

“A lot can happen in two days,” mused 
Rip hopefully. 

“Not without any bait in the box,” 
answered Tommy. 

It took me half the night to remedy 
that doleful condition. With a keen 
Bahama bonefish guide, I came off the 
flats with four small bonefish that would 
serve as a starter, and in the morning 
we picked up a pair of three-pound 
mackerel on our way out to the 
Stream. 

Our jaunt down to Cat Cay was un- 





A 179-pound blue marlin coming out 
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eventful. We stopped at the island so that 
Rip could arrange to have the seaplane 
from Nassau to Miami stop there the 
following afternoon and pick him up. 
Tommy waded the shallows with his 
.30-30 rifle and stunned two barracudas 
that swelled our bait department. 

Noon passed without sight of a fish. 
The Stream was a glassy mirror that re- 
flected and intensified the brilliant sun 
until it drove us under the shady shelter 
of the deck top. Later a light wind 
sprang up from the west. 

The Stream suddenly came to life. 
Flying-fish soared out from under our 
bow. Small tuna played all around the 
boat, and we saw a bull dolphin on the 
trail of a tasty morsel that skipped 


over the water not unlike our outrigger 
baits. Four white marlin rose to our 
lures in quick succession and were lost 
in the ensuing shuffle. 

Rip was ready when the call came 
for action. The water opened up, and a 
huge tuna breached and then crashed 
down on the bait. Spray spouted to the 
top of the outrigger as he disappeared 
with half of the bonefish bait, the head 
still splashing along in an awkward 
manner. An instant later the immense 
fish came out again. This time he got the 
head and also the hook. 


WAS too awed and impressed by the 

sight to move. If a plane had 
dropped a torpedo from the sky and it 
had plopped down right under my nose, 
I couldn't have been more startled. Nor 
would I have seen a bigger splash than 
that made by the hungry tuna as he 
rose clear out of water in those surging 
smashes at the bait. 

Tommy brought me to with a shout. 
“Stop! Stop the boat!” he thundered 
in my ear. 

The tuna rushed astern at a terrific 
pace, and the line simply whizzed off 
Rip’s big outfit. After tearing off two 
hundred yards of line in one straight 
surface run, the tuna stopped dead. 

“Gone,” moaned Rip. 

“Throw off the drag!” 
Tommy. 

Rip acted none too soon. The tuna 
started off on another 
spurt which would have 
snapped that heavy 
line like a thread if 
the drag had been set 
tight. 

“Reverse!” was the 
next order. Sometimes 
I hear it in my sleep. 

This time the tuna 
knew he was _ hooked. 
He sounded at a ter- 
rific rate. If he kept it 
up too long, he would 
be killed by the intense 
pressure and _ become 
a dead weight. That ac- 
counted for Rip’s 54- 
thread line. Even if 
the fish could be licked 
on a lighter line, Rip 
could never lift the 
tuna back to the sur- 
face after the extreme 
pressure of the depths 
crushed his body s0 
that he lost displacement and resultant 
buoyancy. The fish would then become 
an actual weight to contend with, rather 
than a fleet unit of physical energy that 
could be slowed down and finally ren- 
dered powerless by a strong, skillful 
angler equipped with the proper tackle 
Although that giant tuna would weigh 
at least 800 pounds when out of water. 
he was no heavier than a young 50 
pounder when in his element and near 
the surface. 

Rip pulled for all he was worth, but 
the ever-boring tuna could not be 
stopped. He passed the 1,000-foot mark 
without a pause and continued another 
hundred before Rip could hold him even. 

For three (Continued on page 65) 
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Why.OnWhy! 


A brief and accurate chronicle of a sour duck hunt 


HERE is no envy-provoking bag 

of birds to be found anywhere in 

this lament; so if you are expect- 

ing it, you had better hop right 
over to the next story—this one won't 
interest you in the least. 

Hard luck, they say, comes in bunches. 
Bend an ear to a record of the peer of 
them all. Bunch, in fact, is inexpressive; 
mobilization would be better. 

Hurrying, low-hanging clouds, heavy 
with rain or sleet, scraped lingeringly 
across the top of the car one late Novem- 
ber evening. Charley and I were on our 
way to Marshfield to practice on coot 
the following morning, later to continue 
down to Martha’s Vineyard for pond 
duck shooting. It was an unpleasant 
evening. With the windshield closed you 





A considerable section of the tide was be- 
tween us and the beach 


couldn't see anything; with it open, you 
promptly froze. The choice was about 
even. Any way it was worked, progress 
capeward was limited to about twenty 
miles an hour. 

At Bridgewater a tire collapsed, a nice 
new tire at that. The bolt which I later 
pried out of the casing would have served 
admirably to bind a couple of bridge 
girders together. 

The cottage at Marshfield was a oe te 
come sight when we finally droned damp- 
ly up to it. The clouds had sagged until 
they were bound to the earth with ropes 
of dismal driving rain—such a night as is 
usually pictured for the background of 
a nice messy murder. 

A disconsolate dawn found us trudging 
down the beach rim to Brant Rock, a 
craggy pile some two hundred feet off- 
shore and readily accessible at low tide. 
Here boatless coot shooters ensconce 
themselves in hard-seated comfort and 
await those birds which the wind or the 
boat gunners drive over. 

Two natives had preceded us and were 
firmly established on the rock, each with 
an ancient piece whose barrel would have 
shamed a couple of yardsticks. The bore 
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was 10-gauge, and the carrying power 
tremendous—regular anti-aircraft arma- 
ment. From the rock a line of dories 
stretched three miles out to sea; each 
dory supported one or more expectant 
gunners. They go in for coot shooting in 
a big way at Marshfield. 

Soon the onshore wind brought to us 
the whack of guns in the outermost boat 
as the crinkly lines of scoters began scut- 
tling past. Slowly the motley arsenal in 
the scimitar of dories drove birds in our 
direction. A terrific explosion from the 
right caused my head to jerk around in 
time to see a volume of smoke drifting 
away from the muzzle of one of the long 
cloud-dusters, like the aftermath of a 
Diesel engine backfire. 

Then it began to rain coots. How those 
Marshfieldites did bring the birds down! 
In the meantime, Charley and I were 
vainly peppering away, to their great 
amusement. 

“Can't fetch nothin’ with them pop- 
guns,” offered one, giving my pump a 
disgusted look. 

Charley threw a sour grin in my di- 
rection and slowed up considerably on 
the shooting. The two native sons 
wearied of the attack by eight, or may- 
be they had to go to work; anyway, they 
shoved off with enough birds to furnish 
feather pillows for a hotel. We felt bet- 
ter for their departure and continued our 
attempt to knock at least one bird out of 
the air. Nothing doing. By nine o’clock, 
all we had to show for our efforts was a 
growing pile of shell cases and the im- 
pression that the morning had been a 
total loss of time, patience and shells. 
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Charley se to retrieve what he 
thought was a dead owl 
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Our morale was in a state that would 
have made it difficult for us to hit a bull 
with a bass-fiddle! 

With the same thought in mind, we 
both stood up, tucked our guns under our 


arms and prepared to leave—we’d had 
ample coot shooting. The earlier depar- 
ture of the two natives readily explained 
itself. They had left while they still could. 

As at other points on the sea coast, it 
seems there is also a tide at Marshfield. 
A considerable section of that tide was 
between us and the beach. We waded 
ashore. There wasn’t much water, as 
water goes; but there was about three 
inches more of it than there was rubber 





A plane from a near-by flying school 
burst into view 


in our boots, and that extra three inches 
was so cold that it brought tears to our 
eyes as big as gumdrops. 

Noon found us in somewhat better 
spirits and on the road to Woods Hole 
to catch the afternoon boat for the 
Vineyard. Catch it we did, though we 
found there was no room on board for 
the car. We were forced to garage the 
flivver and carry all the gear on board 
the boat by hand. There was not much 
pleasure in that procedure, and it also 
meant that we would have to hire a car 
at the other end. I won't go into details 
about the hand-cranked, haywire horror 
we were inflicted with, but it was a pip! 


HE r-'> had passed on toward Eu- 

rop: ‘he wind had left the east 
to settle the northwest before we 
barged in: camp, guided by the jittering 
rays of acetylene headiights. The sup- 
pressed excitement which invariably pre- 
cedes a duck hunt had effectually glossed 
over the accumulated disappointments of 
the day, and we were again feeling chip- 
per as we tucked the blankets under our 
chins in the shank of the evening. 

The following morning the sun climb- 
ed out of the ocean right on schedule 
and looked across steel-blue water on a 
clear, windless day, markedly warmer 
than the previous one. The visibility was 
unique. A tramp steamer on the horizon 
showed every detail, though it was hull 
down and rapidly disappearing beyond the 
great curve. A solitary male golden-eye 
whistled over three gunshots high—every 
feather aglisten in the clean morning 
light, the white (Continued on page 80) 
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‘The Lan or Bo 


Teaching a cocker what every good spaniel should know 





By GUY DONN FARRELL 
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Pushing a huge drake mallard through the water at the age of 7 months 


DON’T know much about dogs. I 
know they jump up on you and make 
you all muddy. I know they leave 
hair all over the furniture, the rug, 
and both seats of the car. I know they 
have fleas that they are anxious to give 
away to anyone who will take them. 

I know I didn’t want a dog. But May 
wanted one, and now that I look back 
on it I can see I might just as well have 
wanted one in the beginning. 

May knows all about dogs. As a child 
she had one or two or perhaps several, 
and she trained them to do tricks. Not 
only that, but she took pictures of them 
doing the tricks to prove it. 

Finally I said something like this: 
“All right, all right, all right. We'll get 
a dog, and you can pick him out, and I'll 
pay for him with the money properly 
belonging to the man who runs the gro- 
cery store, provided that you keep him 
in a kennel, don’t let him in the house, 
feed him yourself, and train him to re- 
trieve ducks, point quail, tree coons, 
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herd cows and sheep and bite burglars.” 

Within twenty-four hours we had 
Comanche Red Man Bo on our hands. 
He was four months old, weighed about 
thirteen pounds, was rather scatter- 
brained, and wore a fur coat several sizes 
too large for him. His ancestors were reg- 
istered as cocker spaniels. I deferred 
Bo’s registration because there was some 
doubt in my mind as to whether he'd 
grow up to be a dog or remain an irre- 
sponsible little piece of lemon meringue. 

His training began at once. I'd come 
home from work and find him gravely 
heeling and sitting all over the place. 
He'd sit very promptly at a lifted hand, 
or perhaps he wouldn't, but instead gaze 
sadly into the distance with one of those 
expressions that says: “Ah me! Why was 
I ever born?” 

Pretty soon his retrieving training be- 
gan. I’d go to the library and bring home 
an armload of books on the subject and 
turn them over to May with instructions 
that she read them to him. I got a force 


collar, too, because someone told me 
that a dog trained by force methods was 
more dependable than one on whom 
mere moral suasion had been used. And 
dependability was what I craved. 

The first day of a previous duck sea- 
son I had been on the north shore of a 
fairly large pond with a fine north wind 
at my back. Several of my ducks floated 
over toward a blind on the south side, 
whose occupants picked them up and 
left. My arteries swelled and took a per- 
manent set when this happened. With 
my insurance in the shape it is now, I 
should not care to have it happen again. 


AY stuffed a sock with excelsior 

and stuck toothpicks through it 
crosswise. Bo retrieved this sock with 
enthusiasm. Furthermore, albeit with 
trembling eagerness, he waited for the 
word “Fetch” before starting. This 
period of training was enlivened by an 
incident that made me _ Bo’s stanch 
champion. 

My neighbor Johnny had spent the 
summer in Colorado. He brought back 
a cocker female a few months older 
than Bo. She was an affectionate little 
thing, very obedient and responsive. As 
people tell me I might have expected, 
she, being a female, was much smarter 
than Bo, who sometimes exhibits periods 
of horrible dumbness. 

Johnny brought his lady dog over on 
the lawn, and we turned Bo out to 
make friends. While they were scamper- 
ing Johnny spit on a wooden block that 
was handy and cast it away. His pup 
chased after it and brought it back. I 
might add that Bo chased too, but, 
whether in deference to a lady or be- 
cause he was slower, lost out every time. 
Eventually we got Bo to show off. He'd 
bring his stuffed sock back a little way 
and then run off to play with the hand- 
some stranger. 

“Ha!” gloated Johnny. “You'll have 
a swell duck season. The dog brings 
them back half-way, and you bring them 
the other half.” 

“Yeah,” said I bitterly. “I suppose I 
ought to row out and spit on them first, 
huh?” 

By now it was August, and dove 
season just a few days away. Bo was all 
of five months old. 

“This morning,” said May, “I took 
him out in the woods, and he pointed a 
covey of quail.” 

“You're kidding. 
point.” 

“T am not, and he did.” 

So I took him for a run that after- 
noon, and he chased grasshoppers. He 
chased grasshoppers, and he chased 
bees. He crossed a dozen quail routes, 
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and still he chased bees. I was hoping 
he’d catch one. No luck. 

My opinion of Bo fell even lower early 
in the dove season. I brought one down 
and sent him after it. He set to tear- 
ing it to pieces and then chasing the 
feathers. If he could have understood 
the terms by which I then addressed 
him, he'd have come back and gnawed 
my ankle. As it was, he took off with 
the dove as one who desires to enjoy a 
choice morsel in peace and quiet. 


“ ERE,” I told May on my return, 

“is one of nature’s masterpieces, 
man’s best friend. Take him, and put 
him out of my sight, for I feel one of 
my spells coming on.” 

But May took an unchewed dove and 
transfixed it with hairpins and spent 
patient hours making Bo retrieve it and 
sit, holding it in his mouth, until she said 
“Give.” Finally he reached the point 
where he could be posed for pictures. 

A word as to pictures. Those accom- 
panying this opus are all posed. The 
ducks in this part of the country fly dur- 
ing the hours when photography is diffi- 
cult. When Bo brings them in, I reward 
him with a choice morsel, take the birds 
home, throw them in the creek, and snap 
him as he brings them in again. I may 
have my moments of exaggeration, but 
I'm no nature faker. 

There was a lull early in October. 
The doves had gone with the first keen 
whisper from the north; the duck season 
had not opened. Rex suggested that we 
go out and find where the coveys were 
located. We'd take Bo with us through 
the tall cottonwoods along the creek 
bottom and see how he’d act toward rab- 
bits and such, 

“T understand,” he said, “that when a 
cocker finds game his achievement is 
manifested by an increased wagging of 
the tail.” 

“You read that out of some book.” 

“Same one you learned to shoot out 
of.” 

“Never end a sentence with a prep— 
Look! He’s wagging his tail now!” 

I tripped over down logs several 
times while watching Bo’s tail, and so 
far as I could tell he found game every- 
where. Behind stalks, under leaves, in 


The Tail of Bo 
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On shore, the drake was almost too heavy for him 


field-mouse holes and in shallow pools. 
From the moment we left the car his 
tail vibrated at a rate just below the 
limit of audibility and just above the 
speed at which it could be distinguished 
as a tail and not a propeller. When we 
arrived at any of these places, Bo would 
stiffen, scatter leaves with a vicious 
sniff, and go elsewhere. But nothing hid 
beneath the vagrant leaf. Once a rabbit 
bolted from behind a,tree. Bo gave it 
a brief glance and scratched himself. 

There are deer in these parts, and one 
of the lovely things had halted broad- 
side to us a hundred yards away. Then 


At an early age he was taught to hold and retrieve doves 
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it left leisurely, with a careless wave of 
its flag. This animal Bo never saw, but 
when we came across its trail he gal- 
vanized into instant activity. Immedi- 
ately he took off and chased that deer 
over the horizon, and during the half 
hour we squatted on a nearby hilltop, 
awaiting his return, Rex’s hysterics 
didn't make me feel any better. 

But there came that never-to-be- 
forgotten day when May and Louis 
and Tom and I stood on the bank of the 
pond in the wind and the drizzle and en- 
couraged Bo to go out after his first 
ducks. Five of them bobbed up and 
down thirty yards offshore. It was nec- 
essary to hold the little fellow up above 
the level of the waves so that he could 
see them. Then he pushed off. Several 
times he turned back for lack of some- 
thing to see, but eventually he brought 
in a big, heavy mallard. 


T took immense persuasion to get Bo 

to go back after another. Finally it 
was done, and to the accompaniment 
of cheering that would have shattered 
the girders in the Yale Bowl. Of course, 
he wanted to drop each burden at the 
water's edge and gallop over after his 
dog biscuit, but May solved that by 
making him hold the duck in his mouth 
while she led him over to me for his 
reward. 

That this effected a permanent cure 
may be seen in the illustration where 
Bo swims in with a fat mallard drake, 
and again after he has climbed out and is 
carrying the bird to his mistress. These 
snaps were (Continued on page 75) 
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Buy yourself a trailer and take a real vacation 


IXTEEN years ago I stood on a 

hilltop overlooking the immortal 

Bar le Duc-Verdun road and heard 

the bells of half a hundred French 
villages ring out the glad tidings of 
peace. 

“Finis la guerre!” the poilus shouted as 
they swung along the valley below in 
blue-gray columns 

“C’est ca,” 1 echoed, and lifted a hand 
in salutation to the passing of an epoch. 

So ended the hunting season on men; 
and so ended for me a nomadic eighteen 
months’ existence to which I was heartily 
glad to bid good-by. 

From Verdun I returned to the banks 
of the old Wabash and became ensnared 
with the catch words and high-pressure 
jargon of the 1920 decade. “Work and 
make money” was the cry in the years 
after the war. 

Down in my heart I was a rebel and 
a traitor to those years, and at times the 
memory of dreamless sleep on box-car 
floors came back to me with an over- 
powering homesickness. Occasionally on 
Sundays I slipped away with a fly rod 
to streams that were replete with boy- 
hood memories. And sometimes on Sat- 
urday afternoons I coaxed my fat and 
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aging pointer into the frosty stubble. 
But for the most part, the song that the 
rapids sing and the song that bob-white 
sings were considered lost and shame- 
ful tunes. 

This rebellion nearly became open re- 
volt one July day some years later. I 
came home in the summer twilight, and 
my boy sat on the door-step with a sun- 
fish as big as his small hand dangling 
from an improvised stringer aswing be- 
tween brown knees. A willow pole with 
five-cent line attached stood propped be- 
side the door, and on his young face 
shone a most unearthly and joyful light. 

“T caught four,” he said, his thin 
voice fierce with the determination that 
I believe him. “They were all bigger’n 
this ‘un, but the stringer come untied 
an’ they swum away. There’s bass in 
there, too, Dad. I saw a man catch one 
this long and .. .” 

An ancient fly rod from a corner of the 
attic replaced the willow pole. My con- 
science’ pricked me, but I couldn't accom- 
pany the boy on his expeditions. For one 
thing, fall merchandise presented a seri- 
ous problem; prices were disconcerting. 

And then one scorching August noon 
I had lunch with a madman. We entered 


the restaurant together and in the usual 
manner retreated to a secluded table 
where we could talk business. He was 
obviously nervous; but when I suggested 
over our iced coffee that an $1,800 bill 
of goods would carry him until the holi- 
days, he absently fumbled for a fountain 
pen and signed on the dotted line. This 
treatment from a customer who usually 
drove hard bargains made me suspicious. 
“Do you feel well, Tom?” I insisted. 
“Who, me?” 
“You seem distracted,” I insisted. 
“Let’s get away from this place,” he 
mumbled, and his eyes gleamed at me 
in a calculating stare. 


N his car we drove swiftly toward 

automobile row. “This isn’t going to 
the office,” I pointed out. 

“Listen, Charlie; I’m taking you for a 
ride. You made an exorbitant profit on 
this lunch, and now you're going to pay 
for it.” 

I looked about wildly, hoping for a 
cruising police car, but we rushed along 
the pavement at high speed. Presently 
Tom pulled to the curb and, taking my 
arm, walked me into an auto showroom. 
At the rear was a strange stream-line 
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monster of the road, undoubtedly con- 
structed to trail behind a car. The win- 
dows were fitted with bronze screen 
cloth, and through them I saw the 
vague outline of comfortable bunks and 
a gleaming metal galley. A salesman 
opened the door, and we entered. 

Five minutes later I sat on one of the 
bunks and felt the Spartan structure of 
my past life collapse within me like a 
flimsy house of cards. 

“How much do they cost?” I muttered 
to the salesman. 

Tom was stumbling up and down the 
aisle, opening and closing doors and pull- 
ing mysterious knobs. 

“Lookit, Charlie,” he said. ‘“Ice-box, 
water-tank, four bunks—gun-rack will 
fit right here. Lookit the stove, would 
ya? 

* “T know,” I mumbled again and sank 
back on the soft inner-spring mattress. 

The salesman kept pushing the order 
book at me, and I kept seeing my boy 
holding that sunfish on the stringer and 
my iron will melted into a blob of jelly. 

“If I buy it,” I said, mentally total- 
ing my bank balance, “I want to know 
the truth about two things. First, will 
I kill myself if I get out on the road 
with it; and second, is it heavy enough 
to ruin my car or to cause me to get 
stuck in the first mud puddle?” 

“Listen,” the salesman said, “I've 
trailed one of these to Sault Ste. Marie 
and back, and we went through detours 
that were catechisms and we camped in 
sandy-loam woods after driving a mile 
from the highway. It’s only half the 
weight of your car and will never harm 
it mechanically. As to killing yourself, 
I'm telling you truthfully that if you are 
a good driver you'll have no trouble. But 
never, never forget that you've got it 
on behind you.” 

“Those last words sound like the 
wisdom of Solomon,” I said, ‘and may 
heaven help the tangled skein of my 
life henceforth. I'll drive my car down 
in the morning, and you can put on the 
hitch.” 

“Not on this baby,” Tom said. 

“You got me into this mess, you—” 
I blurted. 

“Yea, but this is my trailer you're 
sitting in. I bought her yesterday.” 


“A TRAILER?” Mrs. Cox asked. “You 
mean one of those two-wheeled af- 
fairs they carry boats on?” 

“No,” I said, toying nervously with 
roast beef medium and French fries. 
“It’s not like that at all. It’s got four 
bunks and an ice-box and a galley 
and a—” 

“For heaven's sake!” 

“Well, I bought it anyway,” I snorted, 
“and we're starting out Friday night. 
We'll get to South Bend by ten o’clock, 
and you and the lad can get in it and 
go to bed. I'll keep driving till I get 
sleepy, and we'll be fishing the Pere 
Marquette or a lake or some place by 
daylight the next morning.” 

“When do we get back?” 

“Oh, Monday, maybe, or Tuesday. 
Daggone it, I don’t care when we get 
back! I deserve a vacation, don’t I? I've 
worked hard, haven't I? Look at the 
money we saved for four years and lost 


One Family’s Holiday 


in a bank. And here’s another thing,” 
I babbled on. “The three of us took a 
two weeks’ vacation last year, and it 
cost us $190. That’s nearly half the cost 
of this house on wheels. In two years it 
will pay for itself on vacations alone— 
not to mention week-ends. We’re land- 
lubbers out here in the Midwest—we 
can’t have sea-going yachts; so we'll have 
land-going yachts.” 

Many a midnight trail we’ve followed 
in the intervening years. Twilight of that 
Friday evening found us slipping through 
long somber aisles of sugar-maples in 
southern Michigan. Reflected in the rear- 
view mirror shone the homey lights of 
the trailer, where coffee and food were 
on the stove. We stopped at a lonely 
slope of the road to dine while the new 
moon glimmered up at us from the placid 
surface of an unknown lake. 

Grand Rapids dropped astern at mid- 
night, and during the wee hours I skirted 
the dull sheen of a lake somewhere in 
that vast hinterland between the Pere 
Marquette and the Manistee. For an 
hour we had not passed another car, and 
the light of stars was lost in the vague- 
ness that precedes dawn. Our highway 





The young son had the time of his young life 


turned to the left, but ahead and parallel 
to the shore two rutted tracks led 
through shadowed spruce. I followed. 

“Be sure and park on level ground if 
you want to sleep well,” I said, para- 
phrasing the salesman. 

That was my last memory until the 
sun glanced from wind-ruffled water 
into my eyes. Then, for the first time, 
the magic of the whole enterprise en- 
tered my consciousness. 


E had arrived like ghouls in the 

dead cf night, when all normal 
wayfarers were home in bed. The lake 
had been but gray glimmer in the dark 
and the clump of spruce a cavern of 
shadow. Now I swung my feet to the floor 
of the trailer and sprinted toward a sun- 
bright beach. The trees were a canopy of 
green, quietly alive with the delightful in- 
dustry of birds. The wind was tonic, the 
sky deep blue, and I cast my arms aloft 
like a savage greeting the ecstasy of day. 
The trailer swayed slightly on the 
springs, and an excited voice shrilled, 
“Dad! Hey, Dad! Where are we, Dad?” 
Then the voice of Mrs. Cox: “Will 
you show me (Continued on page 67) 
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I fell into shooting position, but the whole herd of deer turned out to be does 


EK of ne LI HOROFARE 


E had just climbed to the crest 

of the wooded strip that sepa- 

rates the Pool from Bridger 

Lake. I was puffing along in 
front, carrying a brace of mallards and 
the funny little sawed-off Wells-Fargo 
12-gauge pump that Larry had lent me 
before I left the ranch. Good old red- 
shirted Jonesie was trudging along be- 
hind with four more mallards in one 
hand and my .30-caliber rifle slung over 
the opposite shoulder. As I say, we had 
just reached the crest of the rise and 
could look over at the little strip of 
Bridger Lake that reaches out like a 
grasping finger, ready to poke a hole 
through the narrow dike of land and tap 
the cold, clear waters of the Pool. All of 
a sudden, not over a hundred yards away, 
a sight met my eyes that nearly knocked 
me for a loop. 

Softly I sank to a squat and motioned 
Jonesie with a flick of my hand from be- 
hind to pipe down. For right there, be- 
fore my eyes and directly facing me, 
stood the biggest bull moose I had ever 
encountered. His flat spread of antlers 
looked as wide as a church door. There 
was no doubt that he had seen me. But 
did that worry him? Nix, and again nix. 
After a few seconds’ steady gaze in my 
direction, he calmly proceeded to lower 
his great snout into the water again, 
where he had been rooting around for 
some submarine dainties when I inter- 
rupted him at his aqueous browsing. 

By this time, Jonesie had crept up to 
within a few feet behind me. Sinking 
closer to the ground, I turned slowly and 
whispered back. 

“Do you see him?” I hissed. 

“IT see her,” Jonesie hissed back, a 
twinkling, derisive grin beginning to 
spread over his map 
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PART II 


“Her, h—!” I snorted. “I say, do you 
see him—and I still mean him!” 

Jonesie inched up closer to me, and a 
moment later stage-whispered to me that 
he’d be danged if it wasn’t a “him,’— 
and what’s more, that the old lady was 
there with him. And sure enough she was 
—the upshot of it being that Jonesie had 
been watching the cow and couldn't see 
the bull, while with me it was exactly 
the reverse. 

“How much of a spread do you figure 
he has?” I asked. 

“Not more’n about fifty inches—but 
go ahead and take him. He’s the best 
you've seen yet, and it may be just your 
luck that he’s the best you will see.” 

I confess I had to make a strong reso- 
lution right then, before I made my next 
move. That resolution was: I will not 
shoot. I knew I had to make such a 
resolution before I snaked my rifle out 
over a log and centered the top of the 
telescope post on that shaggy shoulder 
at the base of the neck. The temptation 
to slip the safety off and press the trigger 
is too strong unless a man makes his reso- 
lution beforehand not to shoot. 

I admit it was a terrific temptation. 
That monstrous old bull looked to me 
to have a spread of at least 60 inches—a 
flat, wide flare of antlers that was gor- 
geous to behold. He was the fifth bull 
moose I had seen thus far on the trip, 
not mentioning thirty or forty cows, and 
it is true also that he was by far the best 
I had seen. Also, I had paid fifty dollars 
in good United States cash (well anyway, 
in pretty good United States cash) for 
the privilege of taking a pot shot at one 
of these stately monarchs of the Yellow- 
stone meadows. But I shall be glad for 
the rest of my life that I made that reso- 
lution when I did—before I lined up the 





telescope sight on him—and that I didn’t 
squeeze home the trigger. 

Well, we sat there watching Mr. and 
Mrs. Moose at their feeding for a full 
quarter of an hour. The old gent stood 
knee-deep in the drink, calmly snouting 
around on the bottom for his steak and 
potatoes, and every once in a while rais- 
ing his head and giving us a calm, cold 
once-over. Against the dark background 
of forest he looked as black as charcoal. 
The old lady didn’t venture down into 
the water, preferring to stand back in the 
edge of the timber, almost buried in the 
scrub undergrowth, but keeping an ever- 
watchful eye on her lord and master. 


RESENTLY the big fellow moved 
slowly out of the water and into the 
forest, apparently bored by the bad man- 
ners of a couple of curious-looking guys 
who insisted on watching him fork up his 
chow. I think I know what his reaction 
must have been, because I have speared 
up my spaghetti too often in one of those 
New York restaurants where, when you 
go in, the only table left is in front of a 
wide plate-glass window exposed to the 
gaze of gawking passers-by. At any rate, 
the big bull moved sedately into the tim- 
ber and the old lady lost no time in fol- 
lowing after. 

Now this was all jake with me, because 
it so happened that I had shot a mallard 
over on the Pool a half hour before, and 
I had watched the duck take a long 
slanting drop that I figured must have 
landed him just about in the little finger 
of water that separated the bull moose 
and me. And sure enough, when I looked, 
there was my duck, lying out about fif- 
teen feet from shore on the opposite side, 
not over fifty yards from where the bull 
had been standing. So, the two moose 
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Elk of the Thorofare 


HEADS I win—but unless it’s a record head, 
I'd much prefer the original owner to keep it 


having departed, I left Jonesie sitting on 
a log and made my way around the nar- 
row strip of water, and attended to the 
business of retrieving the dead mallard. 

Fortunately, the trees out there in 
Wyoming grow straight and tall in pro- 
portion to their thickness. I seized on a 
long dead sapling, of which a quantity 
lay tangled right close to the beach at 
the edge of the timber, and with a twist 
cracked it off at the butt with a loud re- 
port. Just the right length, I thought. 
And with that I proceeded to step out 
on a couple of logs and reach out with 
my “rake.”’ 

I was doing nicely, coaxing the mal- 
lard in gradually, when all of a sudden 
I heard a whoop out of Jonesie. Almost 
at the same instant I heard an ominous 
crash of brush back in the forest. 

“Look out, Bob! He’s coming!” 


S quick as I could, I whirled around 
—and there I stood, with my long 
pole outstretched in the direction from 
whence the crackling brush had come, 
resembling nothing less ridiculous than 
Don Quixote, the old windmill fighter. 
I don’t know what in Sam Hill I ex- 
pected to do with my long pole. I forgot 
entirely that I had a short-nosed .38 
Police Positive in my pocket, which in- 
cidentally would have been just about 
as useful under the circumstances as a 
feather duster. And I also forgot that 
Jonesie was sitting over on the opposite 
side with the .30 caliber, with chamber 
and magazine filled with sudden death. 
The whole upshot of it was, simply, 
that while the situation was chock-full of 
potential drama, Jonesie was having a 
grand and hilarious time over my dis- 
comfort. Of course, he was all set to 
shoot in case His Majesty came for me 
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in a big way. And the dang kidder had 
also counted on the situation throwing 
me so thoroughly into the jitters that I 
would forget all about the protective 
artillery that was guarding me. 

Nevertheless, that old bull did come 
for me. I could make out his shadowy 
form twenty yards off there in the brush. 
And I can imagine his disgust when he 
found me there, instead of a meddlesome 
young bull that would have given him 
a fine opportunity to show his old lady 
what a real tough guy he was. My break- 
ing off that dry dead sapling he had mis- 
taken for the crashing of antlers on dead 
wood—which in moose language is a 
challenge that means fight, and nothing 
else. 

I want to tell you I breathed easier 
when his dark form melted silently into 
the forest gloom again. I did my best to 
shake the jitters out of my knees—and 
almost, but not quite, succeeded in treat- 
ing the matter noncha- 
lantly when I got back to 
Jonesie. But I wasn’t 
fooling that worthy a bit, 
for he still showed signs 
of inward evil mirth as 
I came up. Whereupon I 
fired the mallard at him, 
and he all but forgot to 
duck. 

“Now I'll show you 
how to call him back,” 
quoth Jonesie. “And I 
won't use no horn either. 


“Glassing” the surround- 
ing country from above 
rim-rock 
On the way out. The long 
valley of the Thorofare 
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Nothin’ except my two bare hands.” 

“Going to use the sign language?” I 
inquired, but my heavy attempt at the 
light touch was ignored. 

Whereupon, for fully five minutes, 
Jonesie indulged in a series of the most 
gosh-awful mooings and gruntings that 
ever shattered the human tympanum. 
These ranged from quavering tenor to 
abdominal bass. But apparently the best 
Jonesie could do was to imitate the lan- 
guage of a very old and homely cow 
moose. For our big bull never gave the 
slightest indication that he might possi- 
bly be subject to alienation of his affec- 
tions. We never saw him again. 


“Q@*HUCKS, if he hadn’t already met 

up with that old woman, I'd have 
brought him in pronto,” said Jonesie, 
looking just a trifle crestfallen. 

But I shall always harbor a suspicion as 
to whether Jonesie can actually call a bull 
moose anything but a dirty name. A few 
evenings later, however, I made the de- 
lightful discovery that Jonesie really is a 
caller without equal. I found I could in- 
variably depend (Continued on page 89) 
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Hunting the foot-racing, fast-flying scaled quail of New Mexico 


By ‘THEODORE VAN SOELEN 


HEN the Major and I left 

Santa Fé, an icy wind made the 

patchy snow restless on the 

flats ahead. Behind, snow lay 
solid, deep and still in the pleated skirts 
of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. Un- 
der a leaden sky that hid their shoulders 
they were blue and cold now, those 
Blood of Christ Mountains. 

A somber winter day here, but no 
more than early fall in the lowlands 
where we were going. By late after- 
noon we had traveled several hundred 
miles and dropped down more 
than three thousand feet, and 
our car rolled smoothly over a 
paved road that cut through 
cotton fields where whole fam- 
ilies of Mexican cotton-pickers 
were still gathering last sum- 
mer’s crop. 

During supper at Rufe Wal- 
lingford’s hotel the proprietor 
himself came in and sat down 
with us. 

“Care to shoot some birds 
tomorrow?” he asked casually, 
and without waiting for an answer he 
went on. “No ducks this year. Nothing 
to shoot but quail, and twelve’s the 
limit.” 

I hadn't killed a total of twelve quail 
in four years, and I said so and dared 
him to show me that many birds all to- 
gether at one time. 

“Twelve!” he snorted. “I can show 
you coveys with three or four times that 
many birds.” 

I doubted that mentally, and the 
Major did so audibly. Rufe looked as if 
he felt sorry for us and said, “I can't get 
away tomorrow until ten o'clock, but 
that’s early enough.” 

By eleven-thirty the next day we had 
driven forty miles into what the Major 
called a horned toad’s paradise. We made 
the last three or four miles without ben- 
efit of any road whatever and brought 
up on the edge of an escarpment over- 
looking miles of sand dunes. 

By noon I was already showing signs 
of wear. For perhaps an hour and a half 
I tried earnestly to find blue quail among 
those sand hills, which were held together 
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Illustrated by the Author 


HE three small drawings with this 

article were taken from Mimbres 
food bowls, made about 1100 A.D. 
The early Americans knew that quail 
were insectivorous and good to eat. 
These drawings were taken from reports 
of Dr. Fewkes, Smithsonian Institution 


loosely by a tangle of cat’s-claw and 
mesquite and shinery oak. It was fine, 
healthy exercise, but I began to sus- 
pect that I was not as fast on 
my feet as I had believed I was. 
Still, I enjoyed it while my 
legs held out, although I didn't 
have much luck. 

“There are plenty of birds,” 
Rufe said, “but they're wild as 
hawks today.” 

It wasn’t his fault that the 
quail preferred to run rather 
than fly, more so than usual 
because a _ sand-storm was 
working itself into a fury. Yet he 
was plainly worried; so I took my- 
self off his hands under the pretext 
of going back to the car for a 
drink. Out of his sight, I chose a spot 
sheltered from the wind’s full blast and 
took the weight off my feet and leaned 
my tired back against the crumbling 
white escarpment that over- 
looked the sand hills. 

Looking down, I could see 
the Major leaning against the 
wind and trying desperately to 
run up a dune. He moved in the 
heavy-footed manner of a man 
in a dream. Half-way, and he 
fell to his knees, got up, raised 
by a blast of military pieties 
no doubt, and disappeared over 
the far side. Two shots; then 
two more. The Major had 
caught up with his covey. 

A string of quail, part of 
the same covey, came run- 
ning in single file from one brush heap to 
another, working their way toward me. 
One by one they dropped into a gully and 
reappeared on top of a knoll not fif- 
teen yards away with their little white 
plumes erect and their tiny legs flashing. 

As I reached for my gun a shadow 








swept over me and I looked into the 
dust-filled sky and saw a goshawk swoop- 
ing down. The quail saw him too and 
chittered with fright as they scattered for 
shelter. Fortunately, thorny brush was 
close and the hawk missed. 

I stood up, and several birds peeked 
at me from cover not thirty feet away. 
They certainly feared me less than the 
hawk, for they did not take wing until 
I had crumpled their mortal enemy with 
a load of shot. Being sentimental, I let 
them go. 


When Rufe joined me and we 
walked to the car, I told him about 
the hawk. 


“T know,” he said. “When an owl got 
after a bunch I was trailing, they nearly 
ran over me trying to get away from him. 
I believe some of these quail are never 
shot at, and naturally they are more 
afraid of the hawks and owls they have 
to dodge day and night all the year 
round than they are of us.” 


HILE we were eating the lunch 
Rufe provided, the Major asked 
where these quail watered. 

“T don’t know.” Rufe lit a cigar and 
sighted over a shaft of thin blue smoke 
at the western sky-line. “No water near- 
er than the Pecos over yonder, and 
that’s forty miles.” 

We argued that there must be 
water near by, but Rufe maintained 
stubbornly that there wasn’, 
except for a few widely scat- 
tered tanks for range cattle and 
the wells in the oil fields. Our 
good host wasn’t much help 
in solving the problem at the 
time, but later I learned that 
adult quail can get along om 
very little water where insects 
are plentiful. ; 

“Look at that bunch,” Rule 
said, and aimed his cigar at 4 
covey which must have counted forty 
or fifty birds. They were strung out 
more or less in single file on an old trail 
that dipped down and lost itself in the 
dunes. 

“Let’s finish our smoke,” Rufe sug 
gested as the Major reached for his gua. 
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“One thing’s certain, they won't go far.’ 

By two o'clock we were following a 
trail that lost itself in the sand hills. The 
wind, which was still blowing hard, filled 
our eyes and ears with fine sand. Rufe 
showed us plenty of quail, but the in- 
stant they took off the gale carried them 
away in a dust cloud. When we followed 
them down to the flats, the wind swept 
them up to the next hill. It was all up- 
and-down work in loose sand, and by 
the time I had ten quail and was begin- 
ning to know where to look for them and 
what to expect my knees were showing 
their age and I decided to call it a day. 


LANTERN-JAWED cowboy swung 
around a sand hill and almost ran 
me down. He was apparently looking for 
something and wasn’t in a very good 
humor about it. My efforts to get in- 
formation from him concerning the 
whereabouts of quail were a total loss. 
Muttering something about “damned 
white faces,” he left me in a cloud of 
dust. 
About half-way back to the car I made 
a long and difficult shot, killing my bird 
at a full fifty yards. The wind seemed to 
stop trying to blow me into Texas, and 
I straightened up and stepped out as if 
I enjoyed a bracing walk in the sand 
hills; but a moment later three quail got 
up and flipped their tails at me one after 
the other, and I missed them all. My 
knees sagged again, and I swore I'd leave 
my eight-pound duck gun behind the 
next time I went quail hunting. 
I swore a few other things too, and 


Twelve’s the Limit 


pulled myself together and plodded on, 
stopping now and then to rest and gaze 
into the blurred distance, or look back at 
my tracks that staggered through 
rippled sand waves, or try to catch what 
my companions were shouting against 
the wind as they came on, straining for- 
ward like plow horses. 

Near the car I flushed a solitary quail 
from a clump of shinery 
oak almost under my feet. 
He whirred up and away, 
chittering as he sailed into 
the dusty air. My gun 
came up as if I were about 
to break into St. Vitus’ 
dance; but somehow a 
wandering pellet brought 
the bird down. 

As they say here, “he lit 
runnin’.” And how blue 
quail can run! There wasn’t 
much cover where he came down. 
but I couldn’t find a trace of 
him. The last-bird jinx had me, 
and after talking to myself and 
wandering aimlessly in circles for a while 
I gave up. The Major, who had joined 
me in the search, discovered a little 
dragging mark in the soft sand on one 
side of sume quail tracks, and he fol- 
lowed that tiny mark here and there 
until a shout brought me back. There 
was my bird, hiding under a tuft of 
wiry grass no bigger than your hand. 

Going home, I studied a map of New 
Mexico that happened to be in the car. 
I tried to locate the place where we had 
been hunting, but that whole section is 
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a blank area on the map—no towns, no 
roads, no water. Nothing—just empty 
square miles of earth’s surface. 

“How do quail get by in such places?” 
I asked. 

“They've been there a long time,” 
Rufe said. 

Quail certainly have been there a long 
time. How long, no one knows. While our 
ancestors in Europe were 
waiting for news from the 
First Crusades and the 
Britons were worried by 
invading Norsemen, the 
Mimbres Indians on the 
other side of the Rio 
Grande were calmly and 
carefully decorating their food 
bowls with beautiful and naive 
drawings of their little neigh- 
bors. Archezologists who dug up 
these bowls have not definitely 
dated the sites yet, but it can 
safely be said that some of 
these drawings were put on the old 
cooky jars 900 or 1000 years before 
twelve quail became the daily bag limit 
in New Mexico. 

One of these drawings, for instance, 
shows a scaled quail (scales indicated by 
cross-hatching) turning in wide-eyed 
surprise to intercept the flight of the 
grandfather of all grasshoppers. Another 
well-fed bird is patently startled by 
something in the sky above—more grass- 
hoppers, perhaps. One can still find fat 
quail in that locality. Conditions haven't 
changed much. Nothing has changed a 
great deal, ex- (Continued on page 80) 








1935 GAME FISH LAWS 


Up-to-the-minute laws on all spec ies of fresh-water game fish, including seasons, 
daily limits, size limits and license regulations 


Compiled for Fretp & STREAM by 


TALBOTT DENMEAD 
United States Bureau of Fisheries 
Open seasons given include both dates. Due to the fact that the legislatures of many states were in session in April, 
it was impossible to furnish accurate information on current fish laws until this issue. As there still may be a few 
changes in the laws of some states, FIELD & STREAM advises all to consult laws of states where fishing is contemplated 



























































































































































= . | SIZE DAILY " as — ‘ = SIZE DAILY een 
STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS LIMIT LIMIT LICENSES | STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS LIMIT LIMIT LICENSES 
Alabama | | lowa 
Black bass, No closed season | 11” 10 Resident None| | Black bass June 15- wg" 30 10” 8 Resident $1.00 
bream, rock bass, 41," 15 Non- re side nt $5.00 | Trout Apr. 1- Sept. + ‘i 8 Non-resident 3.00 
crappie, perch, 3” 7 days 2.00 Other game fish | May 15- Nov. 10° Catfish12 8 pike Non-resident, 
jack salmon | 12” | 25 all fish Bullheads No closed season |Silverbass,} but 15 in 6 days 1.00 
te. ai 2 ae anil ——— rock bass,| aggregate Alien 3.00 
Arizona | crappie, of all 
Trout (all June 1-Sept. 30 a 20 fish or| Resident 1.75 perch, 7”| game fish 
species) 15 Ibs. Non-resident 3.00 Sunfish, 4”) 25 bull- 
Black bass No closed season 10” 10 fish or} Alien, special 30.00 Pike, oe k- heads 
| 15 Ibs Alien applicant for | erel, 
Crappie, yellow No closed season 7” 20 fish or citizenship 10.00 Ran ———————__ —— ———$_$____ -—— | as — 
yerch, catfish | 20 Ibs. Cansas 
; —_— —_—— = —_ — Sat Black bass, No closed season | Bass, , 10” 15 in Resident 1.00 
Arkansas | | | catfish, | 12”* Jageregate Non- comtont 3.00 
Black bass May 16-Feb. 28 | 10” | 15 Resident using perch, crappie | > rappic 7 | . Sdays 1.00 
Crappie, striped | No closed season 6” 15 each artificial bait H “4 | Per | 
bass 00 ——______ —— —. - — - — 7 
Trout May 1-Oct. 31 12” Non-resident, Kentucky | Resident 1.00 
Pike, jack salmon! No closed season | 6eac 15 days 1.10 Black bass, | June 1-Apr. 30 11” 10 bass, | Non-resident, 2.50 
Bream, sunfish, | © closed season | 25 each trout, rock bass, | Trout. 11”| 10 trout,| “* 7 days 1.00 
perch } | 40 all fish crappie | 4 15 crappie| Alien 2.50 
California { | | Louisiana 
Black bass, Sac May 29-Nov. 30* | _ Black Black Resident 2.00 Game fish No closed season* | BI.bass10”|20 bl. bass} Resident 50 
ramento perch, | bass, & | bass, 15; | Non-resident 3.00 Ww hitebass| 25 w. bass} Non-resident 2.00} 
sunfish, crappic None for | rest, 25 | Alien 5.00 hey ge Lo 25 crappie 
calico bass rest each Sunfish, ”|100sunfish 
Whitefish, May 1-Oct. 31* None None ——— -- —.———$$———  ____] ———___ ——— ] —_____—_ 
steelhead and None 25 fish or |Maine _ | 
other trout (ex | 10 Ibs. | Black bass | June 21-Sept. 30 Black, |10 lbs, and| Resident 65 
cept golden) | | and 1 fish | Black bass spe- | bass, 10”* | 1 fish or Non-re side’ nt 5.15 
Golden trout July 1-Sept. 30* | 5” |200r10Ibs cial fly season Land- 25 in ag- | Non-resident, 
| and 1 fish } (3 fish) June 1-June 20 locked gregate* 30 days 3.15 
- — - —_—_———— —_—— | ere Salmon, land- salmon,14” Non-resident, 
Colorado | | locked salmon, Trout, 3 days 1.65 
Troutandgrayling) May 25-Oct. 31 | 7 10 Ibs., Resident 2.00 | trout and togue: white ai 
Other game fish Apr. 10-Oct. 31* all game | Non-resident 3.00 lakes and ponds | Ice out-Sept. 30 perch, 6 
| fish | Alie 3.00 | rivers above tide | Ice out-Sept. 14 
— — = = ——_—— ,—— — Brooks and 
Connecticut | | streams: 
Black bass, July 1-Oct. 31* 10” 10 each | Resident 3.35 | Salmon, trout | Ice out-Aug. 15 | } 
calico bass, } a Non-resident 5.35 | Sea salmon Ice out-Sept. 14 | | 
crappie | ’ Alien 5.35 | Togue Ice out-Sept. 30 | | 
Trout Apr. 15-July 14 6” 15o0r101bs. White perch June 21- Sept. 14* 
Perch No closed season ) 30 in all Pickere No closed sez ason* | 
Lake trout Apr. 15-Aug. 31 10” | None — -— - —- —— 
Pickerel, walleye | Apr. 15-Jan. 31 12” | | Maryland 
——_—__—_|—__ — —— - — _--- — Brook, brown, Apr. 1-June 30* Black 10 black | Resident, above 
Delaware | | | rainbow trout } bass, 10” bass tidewater 1.25 
Black bass, June 25-Feb. 1 10” 6 | Resident 1.25 Black bass July 1-Nov. 30 Trout, 7” |above tide} Non-resident, | 
calico bass 12 Non- -reside nt 7.50 above tidc) | — | 20 black above tide | 
Trout Apr. 16- Aug. 15 6” 6 | 6 days 3.25 | } Slack bass 14” | bass, tide- water 5.50 
Yellow, rock and | No closed season 10” 12 each | Alien res. 5.00 | (tidewater) Aug. 1- Mar. 31 Striped water; Special, Deep 
white bass No license required Suckers, catfish, bass, ata 10 trout Creek Lake, 
Crappie | No closed penton None 12 in Delaware River carp, eels, _ . Catfish aon resident 
Pike-perch June 25-Mar. 1 | 10” | 6 and Bay or At- gudgeons | Feb. 1- Nov. 30 and o 3 days 2.25 
pike, pickerel } lantic Ocean Striped bass perch, 7 
—_——_ - —— —_—— (rock) and Sus- | 
Dist. of € ‘olumbial | quehanna salmon} 
Black bass, crap May 30- Mar. 31 | None None Resident None (abovetidewater)| June 1- Nov. 30 | 
pie, calico bass | | | Non-resident None All other fresh- } 
— - = water and game , | 
Florida | | | fish (above tide) | July 1-Nov. 30 | | 
Largemouth and | No closed season Black 12 bass, | Resident 3.25 —— — | —<—$<—_|—--—— — 
smallmouth bass, 12” each Non-resident 10.50* Massachusetts 3 
black bass, sun Spec ‘kle ed | species* * county 3.25 Black bass July 1-Jan. 31 10° 6 Resident 2.00* 
fish and other verch, 7” | 30 sunfish Trout Apr. 15- July 31* oO 15* minor 15- 18 
game fish Bream, 5”| 40 of all Salmon Apr. 15- Nov. 30 iz” 5 and women 1.25 
Catfish 10” species Pickerel, walleye, i2° | Seach Non-resident 5 2°) 
—_— — -_—_— — _ _ —|———_ —— — _——— pike, muskalonge| May 1- Feb. 28 15° - “minor, 
Georgia White perch June 1- Feb. 28 | 7 | 15* s 15-18 2 25 | 
Black bass and June 1- Apr. 14* None 20 rain- | Non-resident 5.25 Horned pout June 15—Feb. 28 | 30 ‘ days 1.50* 
other game fish F bow trout Yellow perch Apr. 1- Fe b. 28 | 30 Alien 15.25 
Trout Apr. 1-Sept. 30 25 brook —— - Se ——e Sa 
—- — - —--— — —_—_—__—_—_—- Michigan | | < F 
Idaho | | Black bass, June 25- Dec. 31* 10” | 5. Resident P 50 
Black bass July 1-Apr. 30* o” 25or15lbs.| Residen 2.00 | white and war- ‘ WwW hite, 25 in Non-resident, 2.00 
and 1 fish | Non-re ide nt 5.00 | mouth bass, bass, 7 , aggregate “ 10 days 1.00 
Trout May 16-Dec. 31* | 6” 25or15lbs.| Alien 10.00 | bluegill, sunfish Sunfish, 6 of sunfish | Wife of non- 
and 1 fish Pike, pickerel, No closed season* | Pike, 14” | and perch) resident 50 
Sunfish, gray No closed season None 25 fish or | walle ye, muska- Ww alleye, 5 pike 
ling, sock-ey« | 15 Ibs. longe, perch, lake : 14 
salmon, catfish | and 1 fish trout, calico — | “ey 
*erc No closed seasor None 350r40 lbs. crappie, catfi * 
ns = _ . = ; _ -_——. —_—_——— bullhe ows cisco, | Muska. 
Illinois | whitefish, smelt longs, 0” 
: Bin k bass June 15- Feb, 28 10” 10 | Resident 50 | Trout | May 1-Sept. 2* 15 | 
(north and cen | Non-resident 3,00 Grayling, | No open season Yellow 
tral zones) , —— | sturgeon perch, P > 
(southe Tn zone) nme eb. 28 a ee _ — aes _— 
| ite anc ‘ -Deec. 31 | 3” 25 in Minnesota , 
| slew tenon wae eo aggregate | Wall-eyed pike, May 15- Mar. 1 No size | 2 muska- Resident 50 
Trout (exc. lake Apr. 15-Aug. 31 ies 1 sand pike (sau- limits longe Resident, , 
| Crappie, perch, o closed season o”* 25 each | gers), pickerel, 10 north-| | family 1.00 
| sunfish, ‘goggle: | great northern ern pike | Non-resident $00 
} eye, bluegill | a, yellow Ss walleye | 
| cake trot Nov. 16 Oct. 9 1 Ibs None perch, 5 crappie 
| Lake trout, dressed | Muskalonge May 15-Feb. 1 6 black 
| Pickerel pike | May 1-Feb. 28 13” 10 each | Crappie (south- May 29% Feb. 1 bass 
walleye | ss | ern zone 5 lake 
—$——$—$_— — —— —-—- ——____———_  - —— (northern zone) June 21-Feb. 1 trout 
Indiana | Bass (black, June 21- Dec. 1 5 salmon 
Black bass, June 16-Apr. 30* | 6in | Resident 1.00 striped, gray, yel- 15 trout 
| silver bass, | gregate | Non-resident 2.25 | low, silver, rock) 
yellow perch, | |Crappi 38 crappie | (northern zone) 
bluegill, crappie, | Blue; gillsS”| and sun- (southern zone) May 29-Dec. 1 | 
sunfish, pike, | 1s” .y — (southern| May 29- Dec. 1 | 
perch : pone 
Pn tee ” 15” (pesshers zone) une 20- Dec. 1 
Frout Apr. 1- Aug. 31 a | 20 ullheads fay 1- Feb. 28 
i | i Trout (exc. lake)| May 1-Sept.1* | —— 














1935 Game Fish Laws 
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Ss 3 > , : : , 
STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS | Bo aie | LICENSES STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS eee pce LICENSES 
Minnesota (cont.); 7 Oklahoma _ 
Lake ti trout, | Nov. 15-Sept. 15 | All game fish No closed season |=. bass, Cy tom. bass Re sident $1.2 
saim : rout, 5 game on-resident $a 
backs spo mab No open season Crappie, ‘s” fish in all “ 10days 1.25 
ck, spoonbi —__—___——— |— “ amen: satinainintabinltcced ~ 
— ERIE sueDRR a (en amnee eta e eanee eee | F 
ississi ass uly 1-Apr. 30* 6 30 or 20 € 
Migeles .. No closed season | 10” i 2s Resident None : Ibs. Xt fish Non rentde -nt ; 00 
other game fish Sunfish, 4”; 100 of all} Non-resident $5.25 Trout, including | Apr. 5-Oct. 31* ar 20 or 2 days 1.00 
| | “10days 1.50 salmon under 15 Ibs. Alien 28.00 
_— a —_ FO 15”, charr and 1 fis! uvenile 
Misso | | Perch, catfish, No closed season® | 6” ae 7 ‘ 18 non ae 1.00 
any (2 fall kinds), | May 30-Mar. 31 |Bl.bass,8”| 10 bass, | Resident 1.00 crappie, sunfish Nov 
crappie, | oe” 15 crap- | Non-resident 3.00 Salmon over 15” | No closed season | 10”* 3 or 20 Ibs. 
rock bass, | pie, 5 jack| Non-resident, | & 1 fish* 
jack salmon, 17 salmon,20 15 days 1.00 ——— —_______—- $$$ —_ eas 
goggle-eye s* rock bass} Alien 3.00 Pennsylvania 
Trout Mar. 1-Oct. 3 10 | Black bass, rock | July 1- Nov. 30 Black 10 bl. bass] Resident 1.60 
. Channel cat July 15-May ef 12” 10 | bass, white bass, bass, 9”, | 15 r. bass | Non-resident 
il, | of perc 4 crappie, straw- others 15 w. bass recip. (min.) 2.60 
mm | | 25 in al ee ped pee 6 15 yg Aliens prohibited 
— ———— | | | ——— — as ass | rass 
Montana ” | bass, pike-perch, 15 gr. bass 
ed All game fish May 21-Mar. 14* | Not over 5; Not more Resident 2.00 pickerel, muska- Pickerel, | 10 pike- 
ess than than 25 Non-resident 3.50 longe, western pike- perch 
7”, except | game fish “15days 1.50] and northern perch, 12” | 3 musky 
—_—~ sunfish, | or 20 Ibs. | Alien 10.00 pike Musky, 3 pike 
; | perch and| and 1 fish | | 22” 25 catfish 
| bullheads | Pike, 22” 25 suckers 
—— SS Ee Se oe —= | 25 chubs 
Nebraska | | | Trout except | Apr. 15-July 31* 6” 25 perch 
$1.00 Black bass, June 10-Apr. 30 | 10° | 15ea.spec.| Resident 1.19 lake trout | 25 fall fish 
3.00 white, striped j 6” 25 white | Non-resident 2.10 Lake trout | July 1-Sept. 29 20 trout | 
or rock bass and rock | Alien 5.10 | —_—— Se 2 - aostepcmagnamneihemnemnnmtsianesn 
1.00 Pickerel, pike May 1-Mar. 16 15” 10 each | Rhode Island | | 
3.00 Wall-eyed pike May 15—Apr. 1 rT ad | Black bass, | June 20-Feb. 20 10” Resident 1.25 
Trout Apr. 1-Oct. 31 a” 15 pickerel | | Non-resident 
Catfish, perch, No closed season Catfish, 25 game Perch No closed season | or” _, ,erc “h recip. (min.) :- 50 
sunfish, crappie 12” fish in } 30 ot i | Alfen .00* 
others, 6” |aggregate* Trout Apr. 1-July 15 a 
—— Neva | South C arolina No state-wide | 
| ny ge Tas fish May 1-Oct. 1* No size 25 game | Resident 1.50 Speckled trout closed season on re | 2" Resident None 
1.00 limits Bnd pon resideft 3.00 Rainbow trout any fish e 20° Non- reside ent t 10. 25 
3.00 2s. jien 7.50 | —_- -— - - —|———— — 
1.00 SE i _——_—— ——-——- —-- — South Dakota 
New Hampshire | Black bass June 15- Mar. 1 None | 8 Resident 1.00 
. Black bass July 1-Jan. 1* 9” 10 Ibs. Resident 2.00 Wall-eyed pike, May 1- Mar. 1 8 in Non- re sident 3.00 
1.00 and 1 fish| Non-resident 3.15 great northern aggregate 5 days 1.00 
2.50 Pickerel* June 1-Jan. 16* oa 10 Ibs. Non-resident, = pickerel 
1.00 | and 1 fish 3 days 1.50 ‘rout Apr. 1-Sept. 30 6” 25 trout 
2.50 Pike-perch June 1- Mar. 1 10” | None Bluegills, ring May 1-Feb. 28* orbluegills 
— Muskalonge June 1- Apr. 1 perch, bullheads, 50perchor| 
| Brook, rainbow Apr. 15-Aug. 1* Ponds, 7 7" 5 Ibs. sunfish, crappie bullheads | 
50 | and brown trout | 6" 15 sunfish 
2.00 ee trout, Apr. 1- Sept. 1* ; & crappie | 
saimon . a SS — —_—_—— ———_——_——————_—_ 
| Golden trout Apr. 15- Sept. 1* 10” 4 Tennessee | 
| White perch Tune 1- Nov. 1 aad 10 Ibs. Black bass, June 2- Mar. 31* | Bass, 8”* None Resident 2.00* 
Horned pout June 15- Nov. eee 40 wall-eyed pike, 10” Non-resident 2.50* 
65 - a ——————_$ | —_- —_|--—_—_——_ muskalonge, 10”* 
5.15 New Jersey buffalo, catfish, Crappie, 
June 15- Nov. 30* Black 10 Resident 2.15 crappie, land- 6 | 
3.15 and white | 20 r. bass| Non-resident 5.50 locked salmon, Black } 
ASS, bass, 9” | 20 c. bass rock bass perch, 6” | 
1.65 bass, calico bass, Bye & crappie Salmon, 7” 
crappie . bass, 6” |10 perch & Catfis», 7 
“Striped pike-perch Brook and Mar. 2-Nov. 30* 6” None 
bass, 10”*| 10 pike rainbow trout ” | 
and pick- = —-——_-— - - —_——_— —_—-—- + + 5+ 7 
Pike, pickerel, ) May 20- Nov. 30* 12”* erel, ice Texas 
pike-perch |) Jan. 1-Jan. 20* fishing Black bass, May 1-Feb. 28 11” None Resident * 1.10 
| Trout, land- Apr. 15- July 31 a 15 trout, crappie ad Non-resident 5.00 
locked salmon | Sept. 1-Sept. 3 10 salmon | | “  § days 1.10 
— rs " —_— —_— = — — | Rainbow trout June 1-Dec. 31 14” 5 Alien 5.00 
New Mexico | —————— —_—_—_—__— —- -- —— - -—_——— _ 
a Bass, crappie, Apr. 1- Nov. 30* Bass, 10” |151bs.bass) Resident 2.00 Utah | Re -sident 2.00* 
perch, catfish Crappie, and 1 fish| Non-resident 3.00 All game fish | June 15-Oct. 31* as 30 fish female 1.00 
ve 5 20 crappie | | or 10 Ibs. | Non-resident 3.15 
1.25 t | | and 1 fish | Alien 7.5 
25 Ibs. cat _- -—-— -_——_—_ ——— -— —— —_— ————-- — 
fish & 1fish Vermont | 
5.50 Trout, May 20- Nov. 15* or” 25ea.or15 | Black bass | July 1-Jan. 1 19” 10 Resident 1.00 
salmon Ibs. & 1 fish Trout May 1- cas 15* o”* 25 fish No Lake Cha 3.15* 
\— ae A —_—|—_- ——— —_ or 5 Ibs.*| “ Lake Cham- 
New York Golden trout, May 1-Sept. 1* 6” uc be lain, 5 days 1 50 
2.25 Black bass July 1- Nov. 30* 10” 15 or 25 | Resident 2.25 lake trout, land- 15” 10 Ibs. Alien 3.15* 
ner boat* | Non-resident 5.50 locked salmon and 1 fish* 
Trout Apr. 6-Aug. 31* 6"* Bs or 10lbs. Alien 5.50 Muskalonge June 15-Apr. 15* 
Lake trout, May 1-Sept. 10* 15” 6 or 15 Wall-eyed pike May 1- Mar. 1 10°%* 20 Ibs 
Whitefish Apr. 1- Sept. 30 16"* lake trout e and 1 fish* 
Otsego bass Jan. 1-Oct. 31 9” per boat | ~ Pickerel May 1- Mar. 15* 12” 25 Ibs | 
White perch None 25 and i fish | | 
Pike-perch May 10- Mar. 1* 12” 15* ——__—_——— ———_———_—_] —— ————_————_] 
— Yellow perch, May 1- Mar. 1* Pickerel_ | Pickerel or Virginia io | 
pickerel, pike certain lakes) pike, 12” |pike,15ea. Black bass June 15- Mar. 15* 10” 15 Resident, state 3.00 | 
2.00* Sturgeon uly 1- Apr. 30* 20”* None “w. of Bl. Ridge yy 1-Dec. 31 Resident, co. 1.00 | 
-18 Muskalonge uly 1- Dec. 1* 24” None* Rockbass,redeye une 15- Mar. 15* oe” | Non-resident 5.00" 
12, |_ Striped bass No closed season 12” Trout Apr. 15-June 30* Brook, 7 | 20 an 1 day 2 so 
9.29 _—__ —— ——————— others, & en 
| North. Cc arolina | Bream, crappie No closed season 30 each 
2.25 Largemouth and | June 11-Apr. 30* 12” Resident, state 2.10 ———_ ——_—_ — petals —— 
1.50* smallmouth 10” Resident, co., 1.10 Washington Reside ont, state 3.00 
15.25 black bass, Bream, 6” Non-resident 5.10 Black bass, j Apr. 14-May 12*| Black 20 fish Re sident, 1.50 
— blue bream, Robin, 5” Non-resident, crappie June 16-Oct. 31 bass and | or 10 Ibs. | Non-res., staoe 5.00 
red bream, Rock, 12” 1 day 60 Trout and other_| Apr. 14-Oct. 31* other andtifish*} “ county 3.00 
50 robin, crappie, Crappie, game fish fish, 6”* Alien, county 5.00 
2.00 goggle-eye, red goggle-eyr| “state 25.00 
1.00 fin, white perch perch, 6” —_——$ | ——-- - — —| ——_—| —-— —_— 
Red fy. 8” West Virginia 
50 | Brook and | Apr. 15-Sept. 1* 20 Black, green, June 30-Novy. 30* 10° 10 bass Resident, state 3,00 
| rainbow trout & 15 white and Resident, local 1.00 
__Muskalonge Apr. 15-Oct. 1 None None | willow bass Non- roucent 5.00 | 
_ - —_—$ |} | Trout, land- Apr. 14-July 31 g”* 25 trout ce day 1.00 | 
North Dakota locked salmon, None in aggre- Resident of Ohio,1in 
Bass (any spe- June 16-Oct. 31 Bass, Bass, Resident 50 white salmon, gate* OhioRiveronly,! J ‘00 | 
| cles) crappie, salmon, trout, Non-resident 3.00 muskalonge 10” but only Aliens prohibited | 
| sunfish pike an‘,| salmon, Wall-eyed pike June 1-Ma * 12” 15rainbow 
Wall-eyed pike, May 16 Oct. 31 fone. 10”| 5 each or Pike, pickerel, June 30 Meow. . z= &10brown 
northern pike, Crappie, aggregate perch 8” 
- perch | Crappie, Suc“ —--—“—__—_' ———_-| -—-——] - --——_—_——- e 
rout, land- | May 2- Sept. 30 Sunfish, sunfish, Wisconsin 
50 locked salmon | ad 15 each Black bass June 20- Mar. 1* 10” 10 Resident 1.00 
| Pikes, 10ea White bass, May 25- Mar. 1* ad 25 Non-resident 3.00 
1.00 25 perch strawberry bass, Other 25 catfish 
3.00 > . ee | ——_———_—_——. calico bass, bass, 7” | 25 bull 
| Ohio silver bass, — k Catfish, head 
| Black bass June 16- Apr. 30* 11” s Resident 1.10 bass, crappi 15” Other 
| Crappie, 25 crappie| Non-resident 3.25 catfish, builhea i oo, 2 
& sunfish | Special trout: Trout (exe. lake)| May 1- Aug. 31 ) 3s 
Bluegills, | 20 each of Realdent 3.10 Pickerel, May 25- Mar. 1 16” 10 | 
rock bass,| bluegills, | Non-resident 5.25 | muskalonge | 30” 1 | 
4 rock bass, | Pike | May 25 Mar. 4, 13” 10 
whitebass, Sturgeon | Sept. 5- Oct. 
Pers Perch, sunfish No close d aaa Perch, 7”| 25 each 
of a EE ed tes a 
Trout Apr. 15-Sept. 15 7” 8 | |Wyoming | Resident » | 
| All game fish Apr. 1- Nov. 30* None 15 Ibs. Non-resident 0 | 
| . or 30 fish* “ $ days is U 
| | | Alien, res dent 7. $0 | 
| i Alien,non-res.12.50 | 
- » . P a8 . . a 
Certain exceptions; consult state fish and game authorities Copyrighted by Fistp & STREAM 
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By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


HE hottest discussions in the con- 

servation field today are over the 

Taylor Grazing Act. Step into a 

group of outdoor people and ask, 
“What about this Taylor Act, anyway?” 
and you'll get answers. 

“Repeal it,” says one. 

“Make it include all public domain,” 
demands another. 

And another shakes a finger at you 
and yells, “Write your Congressman— 
write him tonight—and tell him—” 

Now, whoa! Let’s talk this over. 

Emphatically, outdoor people are in- 
terested in the Taylor Act, for the future 
of Western big game is at stake. Why? 

Because practically all the winter 
ranges of big-game herds on public lands 
are involved. If no provision is made for 
the withdrawal of hereditary game 
ranges before the last remaining public 
domain is cut up and distributed to 
grazing interests, the future of Western 
game will be seriously affected. 

Right here is a spot for a primary 
statement to authenticate what I may 
have to say. When any conservationist 
discusses Western problems which in- 
volve curtailment of private interests 
profiting from use of public resources to 
a questionable degree, that conservation- 
ist is often hooted down with the cry, 
“He’s an Eastern visionary and doesn’t 
know anything about the West and its 
problems!” The way it is said, at times 
it almost sounds sensible. So I state here, 
my home is in Colorado, the home state 
of Congressman Taylor. I’ve ridden 
range in his district and many another 
Western trail; so I am not a “visionary 
Easterner.” Nor am I a nicely despised 
“Washington bureaucrat.” I’m just a 
Westerner who isn’t in the cow business, 
and happens to be conservation-minded. 
I assure you, I know what I am talking 
about. 

Now, to brass tacks. 

Our first step is to envision the lands 
under discussion and the conditions that 
brought the Taylor Act. These lands are 
the remaining unappropriated and un- 
reserved acres left after decades of 
combing by homesteaders. It is doubtful 
if there is a section of land in the entire 
batch that would support a family. 

From the first years, stockmen ran 
private stock on this public range. They 
saw grass, wanted it, took it. The lands 
belonged to “the people.” Therefore, in 
all these years, stock on these lands have 
been in what amounts te trespass. As de- 
mands for range increased, use turned 
to misuse until we have had over- ‘ 
grazing, viciously destructive on 


No animal, wild or domestic, 
will feed where vast herds 
of sheep have grazed 
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some watersheds, damaging on_ all. 

These unrestricted, unreserved, un- 
appropriated lands total 160,000,000 
acres, about the combined area of 
Delaware, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maryland, West 
Virginia, South Carolina, Maine, In- 
diana and Kentucky. That total does not 
include National Forests and Parks. 
There is another 160,000,000 acres in 
these reserved public lands. The Taylor 
Act applies only to the residue lands 
still in public domain. They generally 
are semi-arid, often on steep slopes. 
Originally covered with tough range 
grasses, but with that almost destroyed 
by vicious grazing practices, much of 
this land is subject to abnormal erosion 
and is skidding toward desert at a dis- 
astrous rate. 

The only “regulation” of grazing on 
this land has been among the cattle and 
sheep men; often rifles have regulated 
who would get the range. The “carrying 
capacity” was never short of every head 
the land would carry. The overgrazing 
which resulted, accentuated by drought, 
brought the Taylor Act, a law to save 
the cattlemen from their own destructive 
misuse of the public-range resources. 


HIS act puts under control only half 
of the 160,000,000 acres remaining 
in public domain. That was a concession 
to Western interests which set stubborn 
faces against the whole idea. If this 
situation is allowed to continue, the un- 
controlled half will suffer beyond any- 
thing in the past; destructive misuse will 
be fiercer on the acres where grab-and- 
get-it policies continue. There is no 
argument whatever for this fifty-fifty 
control; the act should cover all those 
critical lands in the public domain. 
An amendment is now before 
Congress which includes all 
the usable public domain 
(140,000,000 acres) inthe 
Taylor Act. " 
Reading through 
the Taylor Act, one 
finds it indefinite, 
except as it 
deals with 
saving the 
range 











for the use of the stockmen. Before this 
act was passed, stockmen always were 
prone to talk about their “rights” on 
public domain. Actually they were on 
land to which they held no title, for 
which they paid no fees, and with no 
limits as to the stock they could put on 
those lands, provided they could drive 
them on and keep them there over pro- 
tests of other “users.” A general push- 
and-shove use resulted. 


HIS law actually recognizes those 

non-existent “rights,” making them 
property that can be sold and trans- 
ferred. So, once given a permit, a stock- 
man using the public domain does have 
“vested rights.” No such recognized 
rights have been allowed in the thirty 
years of grazing control within the Na- 
tional Forests, and it is not sound pub- 
lic policy to grant them as the Taylor 
Act has done. 

In days past, game animals on these 
ranges were neglected but nevertheless 
legitimate children. Today, by the 
Taylor Act, the cow and the ewe are 
the legitimate heirs; wild life is 
branded illegitimate. By legally 
establishing the “rights” of 
the stock and ignoring 
wild life and its inherent 
rights, the act has 
done this. 

Game is men- 
tioned specifi- 
cally in only 
two places 
in the 




































































RE we going to 
sit by and let a 
. small, well-organiz- 
, ed group of stock- 
men wipe out all 
game on the public 
lands of the West? 
ys Taylor Act. One sentence 
rts” on provides that hunting shall 
vere on not be interfered with on an 
tle. for allotment; and in _another 
vith no sentence, the Grazing Ad- 
put on ministrator is permitted to 
d drive cooperate with “state agen- 
rer pro- cies engaged in conservation 
1 push- or propagation of wild life 
on grazing districts. There 
are several pages outlining 
s those the rights of live stock on 
g them this public land and how that 
| trans. use shall be regulated; but 
» stock. those two sentences are the sum total 
os hues of reference in the law to game. 
ognized With that legal status for game, and 
> thiste for sheep and cows, the real crux of 
the Na- what is going to happen to wild life un- 
nd pub- der the Taylor Act, so far as it may 
Taylor affect wild life, lies in policies to be 
, established, rules set up, and actual ad- 
= tn ministration by the Grazing Administra- 
theless tor, who, the law provides, is an official 
the of the Department of Interior. 
oi Right off the bat, a canny conser- 





vationist might ask why grazing ad- 
ministration, a purely agrarian 
function, is not in the Depart- 

. ment of Agriculture. 
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a The plain truth is, stock- 
men felt sure they 
S's would get more from 

a the Department of 
8 Interior than 
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No Man’s Wild Life 


ture. The Forest Service has been deal- 
ing with these stockmen for thirty years 
in matters of grazing control. The For- 
est Service men know the problems, both 
as to handling any greedy stockman and 
as to actual range control; and knowing 
them, this division of the Department of 
Agriculture might advise a more strict 
and proper control immediately than 
would a Department of Interior agency. 


LSO, the Biological Survey is in the 
Department of Agriculture; and 
with its new national wild life pro- 
gram, it might have demanded more 
consideration of public game on these 
public lands than stockmen are willing 
to concede. For some reason, stockmen 
universally are skitterish beyond reason 
about wild life and its needs, perhaps 
because deep in their hearts they know 
that wild life rightfully has a primary 
call on these public lands and some day 
may recover that birthright. 

Denial of this reason for having the 
Department of Intefior administer a 
government activity which is purely agri- 
cultural may be glibly given; but bluntly 
this is the situation, like it or not. 

So long as the Taylor Act stands as 

is, consideration given wild life de- 
pends on rules made, policies 
promulgated and programs car- 
ried out by the Grazing Ad- 
ministrator. This official 
is F. R. Carpenter, a 
citizen of Hayden, 
Colorado, a little 
city of a couple 
of thousand 
population, 
inthe 
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What happens to deer when cattle and sheep have eaten all the winter forage 


midst of, and dependent on, big public- 
lands cow country. 

No rules have yet been published, no 
definite policies given out. It is expected 
that they will be given to the public in 
July, 1935. Mr. Carpenter has been 
holding conferences throughout Western 
States preliminary to formulation of such 
rules and policies. Largely, these con- 
ferences have been wholly with stock in- 
terests. But at the largest, the one that 
was to be the summing up of all others, 
held in Denver the week of February 11, 
1935, not only stockmen, railroad land 
commissioners and state land commis- 
sioners were present, but wild-life offi- 
cials were present for the first time in 
answer to an official invitation. 

The February 13 session was desig- 
nated as the one in which the problem of 
“fitting in” wild life with the grazing 
program was to be worked out. There 
were perhaps fifteen state game and fish 
officials present, well over a hundred cat- 
tle and sheep men, and perhaps four or 
five “John Public” individuals, who, like 
myself, were interested in wild life as 
affected by the Taylor Act. 


HE Biological Survey had been in- 
vited to this meeting, but had no 
official representative present. Appar- 
ently the Survey felt, with some justifi- 
cation, that a meeting so dominated by 
stockmen and consideration of their in- 
terests could, after taking care of the 
stockmen’s demands, not be trusted to 
give adequate consideration of the wild- 
life resources. A conference in which 
wild-life uses were to be “fitted in” to 
a program of private grazing uses was 
no place to decide the future of the pub- 
lic game resource. So the Survey de- 
clined to be drawn into a position where 
they must ask stock interests for a 
hand-out. 
In the first session of the conference 
devoted to game, Mr. Carpenter 
presiding, the major part of the 
time (Continued on page 72) 


Cattle should not be grazed 
on the winter range so nec- 
essary to game animals 
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With a snarling bite, his jaws 
closed on my skull 


LL my varied experiences of the 
last thirty years have not obliter- 
ated the record of one experience 
in the jungles of Burma. Today I 

can turn back memory’s pages and 
see again that tropical landscape of 
meadow, field and forest, where, by all 
the laws of logic, my grave should be 
found. The faces of my companions of 
that day readily come back to me, and 
I hear again the very tones of Mr. Geis’ 
voice as his pent-up feelings found ex- 
pression in words. 

The end of March, 1902, which was 
the beginning of my “hot-season” vaca- 
tion, found me, with my wife and baby 
daughter, the guest of Rev. George J. 
Geis and his family in the Mission bun- 
galow at Myitkyina, Burma, northern 
terminus of the Burma Railway. We had 
been there about a week when failure of 
the meat supply in the village market 
induced my host to plan a hunting trip 
in the hope of replenishing the larder 
with venison. Officers from the British 
regiment posted at Myitkyina had re- 
ported deer plentiful at a place about 
twelve miles down the railway, where, 
not long before, the soldiers had camped 
for a week for field maneuvers. We de- 
cided to bring back our venison from 
that region. 

Our party also included three members 
of the border tribe known as Kachins: 
namely, Ning Krawng, a teacher in the 
Mission School; one of his pupils, who 
was to be our cook; and an older Kachin, 
an escaped slave from a_ neighboring 
valley who bore, as a mark of his servi- 
tude, a scar where his left ear had been 
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lopped off by his master. The 
ex-slave carried a dah, a sort of 
glorified butcher knife, the only 
tool and weapon of the Kachins. Ning 
Krawng and I were armed with double- 
barreled shotguns loaded for deer; Mr. 
Geis had a rifle. 

From the station-master permission 
had been obtained to occupy as our camp 
the railway bungalow which, with water 
tank and the huts of the “‘pumpers,” made 
up all there was of the railway station 
nearest to Myitkyina. Except when a rail- 
way official or his guests occupied the 
bungalow, four native ‘“pumpers”’ were 
the sole inhabitants of this station. 

With provisions for twenty-four hours 
we set out by the one daily train from 
Myitkyina. At 9 o’clock, about an hour 
after our departure, we detrained at the 
station. It was several weeks before I 
saw another train on this railway. When 
the return train passed about 4 o’clock 
that day, I was five miles back in the 
jungle, Ning Krawng my sole com- 
panion. 

Having left the cook in charge of our 
folding cots, bedding and food, we took 
our weapons and left the bungalow to 
look over the ground where, later in the 
day, we hoped to discover herds of 
grazing deer. Our course led down a 
sharp slope to an extensive meadow. A 
quarter of a mile by a narrow, winding 
path through elephant-grass that reached 
five feet above our heads brought us to 
a wooded ravine. 

As we crossed this meadow, Mr. Geis 
said: ‘Here we must be on the lookout 
for sleeping tigers. They like to crawl 
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into this tall grass during the day.” 

However, we roused no sleeping 
tigers. We descended the ravine, at the 
bottom of which trickled a dry-season 
stream, climbed the opposite bank and 
emerged from the fringe of trees, which 
bordered the ravine, into a large grassy 
plain, much like an American prairie. 
Through the trees above us leaped a 
small troop of chattering monkeys. In 
other trees flocks of noisy parrots were 
feeding on several varieties of wild fruit. 

No other signs of animal life were 
discernible, for before us, instead of 
a field of lush grass that would fur- 
nish forage to scores of deer, we looked 
out over several hundred acres of desola- 
tion, beyond which, some two miles away, 
was the edge of a deep forest. A dev- 
astating fire, traceable to the soldiers, 
whose former camp ground we had reach- 
ed, had destroyed every vestige of food 
for bird as well as beast. 


ISAPPOINTED, we returned to the 
bungalow to eat our rice and curry, 
enjoy a siesta, and plan a campaign for 
deer in “the cool of the day.” 
Between three and four o'clock we 
started once more over the same route 
to the hunting ground. Upon reaching 
the ravine, we laid our plans for obtain- 
ing a good bag despite the fire-blackened 
feeding grounds. We decided to look for 
deer in the fringe of trees that marked 
the courses of the ravines which seemed 
to encircle the open plateau. 
We separated into two parties. Mr. 
Geis and the Kachin freedman follow 
the border to the right, while Ning 
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Krawng and I took the border on the 
left. It was agreed that both parties 
should continue until we met on the far 
side of the open area. It was also agreed 
that, in case of trouble, three shots fired 
at distinct and regular intervals would 
be a call for help. So we parted. 

Long-legged, barefooted Ning Krawng 
stalked ahead at such a pace that I could 
hardly do more than trail him. In a short 
time he disappeared from view altogether 
among the brush and trees. With the 
conviction that my safety depended 
upon keeping him in sight, I began to 
run, but before I gained sight of him 
his gun rang out, followed almost in- 
stantaneously by the loud crashing of 
some animal through the brush. My first 
thought was that he had shot an ele- 
phant, for it seemed to me that nothing 
smaller could make so much noise tear- 
ing through the undergrowth. 


N reaching Ning Krawng, I found 

him a new man. The lust of the 
killer was in his blazing eyes as he told 
me by means of a few Burmese words 
and much use of pantomime that he had 
shot a tiger—‘‘a big one, wounded in the 
shoulder.” Excitedly he showed me the 
pool of blood at his feet; breathlessly 
he pointed to the trail of blood leading 
off into the underbrush. Assured that I 
understood his words and signs, he wait- 
ed not a second, but strode off along 
the crimson trail. With only a moment’s 
hesitation, but with a question in my 
mind as to the wisdom of this procedure, 
I followed him, for I reasoned that, dan- 
gerous as this course might be, it was 
better than being left alone in a tiger- 
infested wilderness. 

On the green carpet beneath the trees 
the bright red line of blood was easy 
to follow. For some distance ahead the 
undergrowth was not dense and the trees 
were small and scattered. No tiger was in 
sight. We would be alert and quick on 
the trigger at the first intimation of his 

ing in range. Moreover, both of us 
Were impressed by the amount of blood 
that the tiger had spilled along the way. 
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The First Prize story in the Narrowest 
Escape from Death Story Contest 


Ning Krawng, with many ejaculations, 
repeatedly pointed to the crimson pools 
which showed so plainly the effectiveness 
of his aim. And with each ejaculation 
he bounded ahead on the trail. At inter- 
vals I paused to listen. In my ignorance I 
expected to hear the death groans of the 
animal that was losing his life-blood in 
such quantities. 

After a few minutes we came to a 
steep but narrow gully athwart the trail. 
To the bottom of this the tiger had 
plunged headlong, then clambered up the 
opposite slope, leaving at the bottom a 
bucketful of gore. We, too, leaped into 
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the gully and climbed breathlessly to the 
other side, expecting to find our quarry 
so weakened from loss of blood that one 
more well-aimed shot would make him 
ours. At the top of the gully, the trail 
of blood led into a tangle of bushes and 
bamboos that was too thick for our 
eyes to penetrate. 

We looked at each other. We shook 









our heads. Ning Krawng turned to the 
right and took a few steps toward the 
open field. I turned to follow, but before 
I had taken two steps there came an 
angry roar from the bamboo thicket. I 
looked to see, not thirty feet away, the 
black and tawny stripes of an enormous 
tiger some ten feet in the air, headed 
straight for me. One thought flashed 
through my mind: “If you're going to 
use your gun, now is the time.” 


RAISED my gun to take aim. As the 

stock pressed my shoulder I drew back 
my right foot to brace myself for the 
shot. My heel caught a trailing root, and 
I was thrown flat on my back so sud- 
denly that, when the infuriated tiger 
landed, his right forepaw came down on 
my left breast, his huge body covered 
me completely, and his fiery eyes looked 
into mine for one split second. 

Instinctively I turned my face away. 
My cork helmet fell over my features; 
the left side of my head alone was ex- 
posed to the tiger’s fangs. With a snarl- 
ing bite his jaws closed on my skull. I 
heard his teeth crunch through my scalp, 
but I felt nothing. A silent prayer went 
up from my heart for my wife and child, 
to whom I had said good-by that morn- 
ing. I breathed one plea for forgiveness 
for my folly, as I was sure that this 
was the end of my earthly career. 

But the monster’s jaws were not fatal. 
He had taken his bite, and I was still 
alive and conscious. I said to myself, 
“He didn’t open his mouth wide enough. 
He'll do a better job next time.” A sec- 
ond time he clamped his jaws upon 
my head; a second time I heard the 
crunch but felt no pain; a second time 
I realized that a tiger’s bite had not 
ended my life. 

My uninjured brain worked fast. 
“Once more,” I thought. “A third time, 
he'll try it and complete the job.” A third 
time, indeed, he crunched into my scalp, 
causing no pain. 

Then, hardly realizing what had hap- 
pened, I opened my eyes, raised myself 
on my elbow, (Continued on page 71) 
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SELF-PRESERVATION 


Every fisherman and duck hunter should be an expert swimmer 


By PAUL W. GAR’TNER 


WO-THIRDS of the earth’s surface is water. Two- 
thirds of the sporting activity of outdoorsmen is real- 
ized in the proximity of lake, stream or ocean. And yet 
it is conservative to say that two-thirds of all persons 
who enjoy our old world with gun and fishing rod are not self- 
reliant in the water. By that I mean they could not take care 
of themselves should they suddenly be faced with a consider- 
able swim, requiring cool headwork and conservation of 
energy to reach safety. It need not be emphasized, then, that 


The sculling stroke (1) 





The sculling stroke (2) 





The practical side stroke showing scissors kick 





basic knowledge of swimming and self-confidence in the water 
are essential to the well-being of every individual who seeks 
his recreation upon or near a body of water. 

Throw almost any land animal into water, and it will im- 
mediately set up a running motion which, in most cases, will 
carry it to shore. But when a man is treated in the same 
fashion for the first time, what does he do? He loses his head 
and attempts to climb out of danger, using the air as a rope. 
As a result he is likely to strangle and drown. If, in such an 
emergency, he would only revert to the fundamental and 
make an effort to paddle along on all fours like any other 
animal, his chances of surviving would be increased greatly. 
Let him adopt the natural method of swimming, the dog 
paddle, and his body will tend to rise to a horizontal position, 
the maintaining of which is a large part of natation. 

Most human bodies tend to be buoyant, but not in a vertical 
position. And a drowning person causes his weight to sink 
still lower by frantically clutching the air. Should you ever 
find yourself in dire need of assistance in the water, do not 
raise the hands above the surface. Any arm movement under- 
water would be far better, and a vigorous thrashing of the 
legs is likely to result in a slow, laborious dog paddle, which 
nevertheless means progression in the water. 

There may be an occasion when an indifferent swimmer 
would find it practically impossible to bring his feet to the 
surface. His limbs may be weighted with boots or heavy shoes 
and pants, and the drag of gravity may be too great, par- 
ticularly in fresh water. His immediate salvation here will lie 
in his ability to tread water: that is, to maintain himself in an 
upright position with his head in the air by intelligent but 
simple movement of his arms and legs. He may thus support 
himself until help arrives or, if he must swim to safety, until 
he can remove his heavy clothing and foot-gear. 


N treading, the best supporting effort from the hands and 

arms comes from a sculling motion. Each hand, cupped 
with palm downward, and arm, bent slightly at the elbow, 
is moved from side to side after the manner of a sculling 
oar, only here the force is exerted entirely downward. The 
hands angle slightly upward first to the outside, then to the 
inside. The legs may be thrashed in a number of ways, but 
most treaders adopt a practical kick which is similar to walk- 
ing upstairs or riding a bicycle. 

Always disrobe before attempting to swim out of a pre- 
dicament which may concern your future happiness; the 
drag of clothing brings about rapid exhaustion. It is advis- 
able, first, to remove the foot-gear. The coat, if not a heavy 
one, should be taken off last. If you are suddenly precipitated 
into water, it is quite possible that your coat, jacket or 
heavy shirt will catch some air in the shoulders, which will 
serve to buoy you up. Therefore, if ever you are faced with 
the necessity of entering deep water fully clothed, think to 
go in feet first, as this strategy will tend to capture air in 
your pant legs as well as in your coat. 

In removing your shoes, take a deep breath, bend forward, 
duck your face below the surface, and use both hands for the 
work. Do not attempt to hold your breath very long, but 
instead repeat the procedure until all heavy clothing has 
been removed. Avoid hurried movements in the water which 
tend to exhaust your strength. During a wintertime emer- 
gency or in icy water it is advisable to keep on such apparel 
as woolen underwear and woolen socks, which will help 
you retain body heat. E 

From the movements of treading you will find it a sim- 
ple evolution to come into the basic swimming stroke, the 
dog paddle. Many persons choose to ridicule this method, 
and some are ashamed to admit that it is the way they 
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Self-Preservation 


swim. Yet knowledge of it helps to save hundreds of lives 
annually; so the dog paddle deserves consideration. I do 
not mean to imply that knowing the dog paddle is any great 
achievement in natation, but it is fundamental and from it 
you can readily develop the very practical side stroke and 
back stroke, the two methods which I shall emphasize later. 

Before I advance farther into the mechanics and theories 
of swimming, I want to make it clear that this discussion 
concerns safety and common sense in the water, rather 
than specialized and fancy strokes which are employed by 
aquatic speed artists. The information given is strictly for 
the sportsman who gets his recreation on lakes and water- 
ways and who may some day be called upon to save himself, 
and perhaps a companion, from a watery grave. 

Although the crawl with its perfectly timed flutter kick 
is unquestionably the final word, knowledge of it or of even 
a double over-arm stroke is not necessary for self-reliance 
in the water. It is your ability to conserve rather than 
to expend your energy that counts. And strength does not 
necessarily mean speed in the water. I have known excellent 
life-guards whose aquatic speed was no more than average. 

The crawl stroke with the flutter kick is very tiring, espe- 
cially to beginners, and a man not in fine training cannot 
swim more than one hundred yards at near top speed without 
approaching exhaustion. This method is impracticable if the 
swimmer is encumbered by clothing, as a coat would prevent 
free shoulder and arm action, and shoes would make the 
flutter kick almost impossible. Let us, therefore, leave 
highly specialized and speed swimming to experts and 
coaches, and come down to earth with a little common 
sense in self-preservation. 

We have mentioned the dog paddle as being the natural 
stroke, as well as the only stroke, for most land animals. A 
human being, however, will find it advantageous to turn on 
his side and alter the straight-forward paddle and the up- 
and-down kick. In addition, swimming on the side permits 
freer breathing and makes it easier to maintain a horizontal 
position. 

In the simple side stroke, the lower arm develops a long 
sweeping motion while the upper arm swings in a bent-arm 
stroke that travels to the upper hip.’One arm exerts force 
while the other recovers. The legs are spread scissors-fashion 
and closed vigorously to add propulsion. The head must not 
be carried high out of the water, as this will tend to make 
the feet sink. 

Inhalation should be through the mouth, in order to give 
the swimmer the maximum amount of air with each breath. 
Exhalation, wholly or partially, is best through the nose, to 
keep the nasal passages clear. Rhythmic breathing is, of 
course, a fine point in masterful swimming, but it is not par- 
‘ticularly important in connection with the side stroke. For 
this reason, the latter method is to be recommended to the 
outdoorsman who wishes to learn to swim for safety’s sake. 

Another strong point in favor of the side stroke is that, 
comparatively, it is not tiring and it does not cramp the back 
and shoulder muscles as the double over-arm sometimes does. 
Moreover, it is the method to be used if you are forced to tow 
a companion to shore. Lastly, from a position on his side a 
swimmer can very readily roll to a back stroke, which method, 
in regard to self-preservation, must be considered as highly 
important. The back stroke is the safety-valve of all swim- 
mers, as it permits them to relax and recuperate after a con- 
siderable swim which still leaves them short of their goal. 


QWDMMIN G on the back probably requires less effort than 
any other method, particularly if you are buoyant. You 
will be able to keep horizontal at the surface and to move 
slowly along simply by sculling with your hands or by moving 
your arms as if they were the oars of a boat. Or you may rest 
your entire upper body and propel yourself solely by thrashing 
your feet. The legs may be kicked up and down alternately or, 
preferably, maneuvered like the hind legs of a swimming frog. 

Study the action of a frog’s legs, and you will readily learn 
the kick. With the heels apart, bend the knees and bow them 
outward. Then, with a forceful movement snap the legs to 
the rear, at the same time allowing the feet to spread and 
close. Pressure is exerted backward from the soles of the 
feet as well as from the limbs. This kick will drive you along 
in a glide, during which you should relax. 

If suddenly seized with a muscle cramp, swim on your 





back. In case of a leg cramp, you may propel yourself by 
sculling with the hands. An arm cramp can be massaged by 
the opposite hand while you are progressing solely by leg 
action. Adopt the back stroke also when water in the throat 
passages is bringing on a case of fright and partial strangula- 
tion. Some persons are capable of floating absolutely motion- 
less on their backs, and this means complete relaxation. But 
men with heavy bones or hardened leg muscles are not likely 
to be so buoyant and will require a bit of arm or leg action to 
remain afloat. 

The importance of the simple sculling back stroke cannot 
be too greatly emphasized. Countless persons, forced to a 
long, unaccustomed swim, have saved their lives through 
resting along the way by turning on their backs. By alternat- 
ing, for example, the side stroke and the back stroke, an 
ordinary swimmer will be surprised to realize that, under 
pressure, he might swim several miles or for several hours 
before becoming exhausted. This, of course, would not be 
true if the water were extremely cold. 

I have not placed particular emphasis upon breath control 
while swimming, mainly because the methods dealt with have 
not concerned exacting respiration. Yet there is no denying 
that breathing properly while swim- (Continued on page 70) 
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An informative article that will interest and aid any trout fisherman 


HE word “trout” somehow evokes 

a background of mountain cas- 

cades and boulder-strewn rapids. 

One isn’t so apt to picture slow 
glides, smooth reaches between emerald 
meadows, mirror-like pools or marshy 
lagoons. Yet these quiet places are just 
as much and as interesting a part of our 
trout streams as the more turbulent 
waters of convention and legend. Indeed, 
if I were asked the awkward question, 
“Does fast or slow water hold the great- 
er weight of trout?’ I should cast my 
vote for the latter, although this 
doesn’t mean that more fish will 
be caught there. 

Nevertheless it is really aston- 
ishing how many anglers walk by 
the slower stretches. Often enough, 
to be sure, there is considerable 
method in their madness, especial- 
ly on large and very deep pools; 
but as a rule they miss a good 
deal, and sometimes they pass up some 
of the most productive water on the 
river, to say nothing of some of the 
biggest fish. 

But this isn’t all, by a long shot. The 
job of raising fish is nearly always more 
subtle and hence more sporting in slow 
water than in fast. The tyro would very 
naturally suppose that a fish would be 
harder to move and certainly harder to 
hook in fast water, but I believe that 





Comparison of two dry flies. Left: ordin- [| 
ary dressing. Right: heavy hackling 


By ELLWOOD COLAHAN 


every experienced angler will testify to 
the contrary. 

The reason for this is not hard to find. 
In the hurly-burly of a rapid, a trout 
has to act fast. He hasn’t time to fuss 
around and get temperamental. More- 
over, his visibility is seriously impaired 
by the broken water. Therefore the 
falling leader isn’t so alarming, and when 
he sees a fly (and don’t worry about his 
seeing it) its artificiality isn’t so appar- 
ent. Consequently, a short rise in fast 
water is uncommon, and the chances are 


that a trout that hits stays hit. 

On the other hand, all you have to do 
is tackle a still pool while the browns 
are responding to a hatch, in order to 
learn that their ability to stay in the 
river is generally on a par with your 
ability to get them out of it—unless you 
have exactly the right equipment and 
know how to use it. 

And right there is the rub—tackle. 
A fellow outfitted with a 6-foot, so-called 


“medium trout” leader and an ordinary 
No. 10 dry or wet fly, who thinks he is 
going places on, say, the lagoons of the 
Ausable, is in for a let-down. It is a 
better bet to stay home and fish in the 
back yard—and far less exasperating. 
But fish are in these lagoons, and fish 
can be taken out of them. 

Undoubtedly there is a lot of bunk 
about fishing fine, but there is no bunk 
about fishing fine for brown trout in 
slow water, especially when the sky is 
bright and the stream low and clear. It 
is unquestionably the big secret of 
success, and no other single factor 
is comparable to it. 

Fine tackle primarily means fine 
leaders and long ones. Secondarily 
it means small, light-falling flies 
that won’t scare the fish to death 
when they hit and, incidentally, a 
rod light enough at the top to take 
away the quick strain of the strike 
from a leader tapered to 4X or 5X. It’s 
all very well to talk about stiff rods for 
the dry fly, but for delicate work it is 
quite as easy nowadays to find one that 
is too stiff as one that is too limber. If 
we must err either way, I’d prefer to do 
so on the side of flexibility and save my 
tackle—and my fish. 

In overfished water of a _ merely 
nominal current the tackle combination 
may well be designated by the numerals 


When great schools of fish lie in still water, it takes a skillful angler to interest them 
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14 to 18: namely, 14- to 18-foot leaders 
and Nos. 14 to 18 flies. It is a good idea 
to have some of these little chaps dressed 
with relatively large and fluffy hackles 
which will present the almost weightless 
hook like thistle-down. Flies should, of 
course, be eyed and all loops eliminated 
except at the top of the leader. 

Where the rod is considerably shorter 
than the leader, the top loop can also be 
snipped off and the leader knotted di- 
rectly to the line. This should pass your 
guides if you have to reel up some of the 
leader in order to net a fish. 


E have emphasized brownies a bit 

because the necessity for delicate 
technique seems more in evidence with 
that species than with any other. This 
may be due to the inherent wisdom popu- 
larly ascribed to them, but it seems more 
reasonable to attribute it to the fact that 
they happen to inhabit most of our over- 
fished waters, because of their tempera- 
ture- and pollution-resisting qualities. 
Certainly other species, including sal- 
mon and brook trout, are also capable 
of becoming “educated” when they are 
much fished over in still water. 

The application of this theory to brook 
trout was forcibly brought home to me 
in New Jersey a few years ago. We were 
fishing the South Branch of the Raritan 
above Califon. The place looked like a 
mob scene in a movie, with a traffic 
density on the stream of about fifty mugs 
per mile. In spite of the mélée, the 
heroic efforts of the Jersey Fish Com- 
mission made it possible to creel a few 
hatchery fish which were much better 
than nothing at all. 

We spent the evening at a comfortable 
farmhouse adjacent to an old mill which 
was run by an old-timer named Eph, a 
regular of the Ike Walton school. Some- 
body complained that he’d give a lot to 
get a fish that had been in the river more 
than a week, and to that mine host re- 
plied that he’d undertake to show us 
some in the morning that had been there 
for half a dozen years and were likely 
to remain as many more. It seemed that 
a lot of big shots had tried their luck 
on these particular fish without a score. 
This got us properly excited, and in 
spite of adverse appearances some man- 
sized bets were laid on the outcome. 

Next morning we sallied forth. In- 
stead of going to the river, Eph walked 
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A—Leader loop will jam against top and 
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up the old mill-race to a place where a 
tiny cold brook entered. Up this brook 
he led us until it reached a disused rail- 
way embankment along which it spread 
into a still, springy pool, clear as plate 
glass and about 100 feet long, 20 feet 
wide and 2 or 3 feet deep. 

We mounted the embankment and 
crept to the edge, where we saw a sight 
that literally gave us the heebie-jeebies. 
There, as visible as if we held them in 


Trout in Slow Water 





Try the tails of the pools with the dry fly fished from below 


our hands, were three or four dozen of 
the prettiest and most brilliantly colored 
brook trout imaginable. They ran from 
a quarter to a pound in weight and ob- 
viously had never se@n or heard of a 
hatchery, although it soon became evi- 
dent that they had seen and heard of a 
lot of other things. 

We had sense enough to realize that 
the rough-and-ready stuff we had been 
throwing about the river wouldn’t do. 
I switched to a 9-foot 3X leader and a 
No. 12 dry Cahill. Crawling still closer 
to the edge, but remaining prone, I 
dropped the fly and leader on the water 
as gently as possible. The result was elec- 
tric. Every fish in the pool disappeared 
as if I had thrown a brick at them. 

Never tell me that brook trout can’t 
be as fast and as sophisticated as any- 
thing with fins. I know better. It was 
almost impossible to see those fish go, 
and it was absolutely impossible to see 
where they went. But go they did, and 
any passer-by would have sworn there 
wasn’t a trout in the hole. 

Three fruitless hours were spent at 
this nerve-testing game, and not a rise 
did we get. After fifteen or twenty min- 
utes the fish would return to their old 
positions, only to disappear again on the 
next cast. 

We paid up and went home; but we 


came back and brought with us 5X stuff 
and Nos. 16 and 18 flies. 

This time we redoubled our caution as 
well as our bets. Eph, who saw a small 
fortune in the offing, only laughed at our 
pains and told us it couldn't be done. 
Another crawl to the brink and a cast 
with a long, cobweb leader and a No. 16 
dry gnat dispersed about half of the fish 
and had no other result. A little later 
I repeated with a well-soaked leader, and 
considerably fewer fish disappeared. One 
did turn slightly upward, but changed his 
mind. We were at least getting warmer. 


Y partner tried again with a tiny 
wet spinner, but no takers. Then 
I had a hunch. I tied on a big-hackled 
No. 16 dry fly and lowered it very gen- 
tly into the water so that all of the leader 
remained in the air, thereby eliminating 
its surprisingly prominent shadow on the 
bottom. A slight twitch, and a 12-incher 
shot up like lightning and connected. 
We got four this way in as many 
hours, collected our board bill from a 
speechless Eph, and called it a day. 
Another experience in the same 
category, but as differeni in set-up as 
could be, occurred in June on the East 
Branch of the Delaware during a mar- 
velous, but not too marvelous, hatch of 
May-flies. We were fishing the big pools 
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below Arena, which is top hole for large 
browns when they decide to take. And 
this time they decided. 

One pool in particular I shall not for- 
get. It started conventionally in a heavy 
run, passed into a reach of broken eddy- 
ing water, fast and deep and about 100 
feet long, and wound up in a wide still 
with little noticeable current which nine- 
ty-nine fishermen in one hundred (in- 
cluding myself) would have passed up 
without a thought. 

The head was unproductive, but fish 
were rising sporadically in the middle 
reach, and by four o'clock we had ac- 
counted for a few moderate-sized browns 
and rainbows. Then, glancing down to 
the broad deadwater below, I got an eye- 
ful. It was a rise, right in the middle of 
the still, by an old he-granddaddy that 
looked as long as my arm. And before I 
could recover my equilibrium I saw 
something else, this time seemingly as 
long as my leg, not twenty feet from 
number one. That was enough, and like a 
good sportsman I hailed my buddy. 

Within a couple of minutes we were 
wading stealthily into the deadwater as 
far as we dared, with our 8-foot casts and 
No. 10 Mayflies which had been doing 
the execution above. Buddy rolled one 
of the big boys after a few tries, but he 
missed by a foot and that fin- 
ished it. Meanwhile other trout 
began splashing all over the | | 
place. 1 }} 

Eventually, I got a long cast 
over one of these rising fish, but 


he also came short by a mile. 1\ |] 





Maybe you know what it takes to | 
get a brownie up the second time 
under these conditions, 


but I | 
under these conditions, but 1 DOWNSTREAM Cail . 


that these short rises were acci- 
dental misses. If a trout can get a 
fly in white water, he can do as 
well in a mill-pond, unless he 
deliberately decides he doesn't 
want it, and that is exactly what 
- these trout were doing. 








FEW more devastating rolls 
convinced us that we were 
up against it and that if we 
weren't going to take it on the 
chin we'd better do something 
snappy. We did, and what we did 
was simply this: we bent heavier 
leaders to 4X ones, totaling some 
16 or 17 feet, and attached No. 
16 Red Foxes especially tied to 
large hackles and not so terribly 
different from what was on the 
water. Then we shifted stance 
and cast a long line downstream 
with plenty of slack held back so 
that the little fly made a long 
float well ahead of the rest of 
the gear in the almost negligible current. 
Without varying the system we took 
five trout in this manner, and every one 
was over 16 inches, the smallest being 
considerably heavier than the largest 
taken in the swift water. During this 
demonstration, only two short rises 
occurred. 

While we didn’t fool any of those 
grandpaps, we did get fish up to two 
pounds, and the 4X stuff held in all cases 
but one, because we had the lightest kind 
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of tops on our rods. I admit that nor- 
mally I don’t recommend 4X gut for 
fish of this size and some loss is almost 
unavoidable; but with due care, fine tops 
and reasonable luck, such a leader will 
usually account for a 2- or 3-pounder 
and, after all, when they shy at anything 
heavier, what are you going to do about 
it? 

After sunset we shifted to bucktails on 
1X leaders, the rise having ceased. At this 
time of day fine gear is, of course, un- 
necessary. Don’t let anybody tell you 
that a bucktail can’t be worked in still 
water. Maybe that’s true in bright day- 
light when the chances admittedly favor 
a short rise, if any. But in the twilight 
and later this is no longer true, and I 
am convinced that there are normally 
more big browns in stills than in rapids. 


NYHOW, those bucktails accounted 
for the two biggest fish of the trip, 

one of which bettered three pounds. As 
these old pirates love to cruise about in 
the evening in search of food, the oper- 
ator can simply pick a likely spot com- 
manding plenty of good-looking water 
and stay there, casting about until some- 
thing hits. And after sunset the chances 
are strongly in favor of a smash rather 
than the usual short rise. In this case 
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Fishing the dry fly down-stream 


the bucktails were propelled with short, 
quick jerks, which usually seem to do the 
trick in this type of water. 

When it comes to wild fish—that is, 
those not continually fished over—many 
of the precautions listed above may be 
dispensed with. But again in such case 
the slow water should not be passed up. 
An instance will be cited from some ex- 
periences in the Rossignol sector of Nova 
Scotia, showing pretty well when one 
should tackle the numerous “stills” in 


that country and when one should not. 

This country might truly be termed 
a land of water. Innumerable lakes of al] 
sizes are connected and fed by countless 
streams, and these streams consist of 
fast, rocky runs alternating with long, 
deep stillwaters that wind their way 
through marshes, sometimes for miles. 

One of the best is the Shelbourne and 
its tributaries. I fished it first in early 
June and by good luck confined my at- 
tention to the runs and pools, where nice 
brook trout could be taken almost at will 
on conventional tackle, either wet or 
dry. Two years later I visited the same 
waters in August. I was surprised to find 
them practically barren of trout, and 
the few that were in evidence were little 
ones. 

Then one day I happened to be passing 
one of those long stills on a tributary 
brook, and more in desperation than in 
hope I tossed a brace of wet flies into it. 
To my amazement, I found myself in- 
stantly fast to a pair of fighters that 
would go a pound apiece. A dozen trout 
were hooked here. I moved along the 
swampy bank, which presented perfect 
stands, and for a quarter of a mile pro- 
ceeded to throw my arm off without a 
swirl. Then, without any apparent rea- 
son, I started socking into them again, 
and this time they ran up to two 
pounds. 

You have probably guessed the 
reason for these phenomena. The 
trout had collected in the deep 
spring-holes as the hot weather 
settled down. A_ thermometer 
sunk in the places where the fish 
were taken would have shown a 
drop of 5 or more degrees from 
the surrounding temperatures. In 
other words, the fish were simply 
acting logically and_ sensibly. 
Here they had both cover and 
coolness, which they couldn't 
find anywhere else. 

After that I didn’t pass by any 
more stills in the warm season. 





f gti type of slow-water 

fishing has to do with the 
smooth glides with a definite but 
unbroken current. These are usu- 
ally found at the tails of pools 
where the water shoals and 
broadens preparatory to breaking 
into the next riffle. Such spots 
should always be given a whirl; 
and while the extremes above re- 
ferred to are not always neces- 
sary, it is still advisable to fish 
pretty fine. I like to approach 
these places from below with a 
dry fly fished with not less than 
thirty feet of line, as the visibil- 
ity is mighty good from the 
smooth water. Here one can begin at the 
very break of the tail and work up with- 
out scaring the fish. 

Something of this sort on a large scale 
may be found on the lower Humber 10 
Newfoundland during the late run of big 
salmon, which starts in August. Oddly 
enough, the earlier runs, which consist 
of smaller but more numerous fish, never 
tarry in the lower river, but go right up 
to the Grand Falls, fifty miles above. 
But the big boys (Continued on page 69) 
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RECORD FISH 


A 4914 -pound muskalonge from the province of Ontario took first honors in 1934 





Benjamin Levitan takes First Prize with 
a 4914-pound muskie 


S usual, Ontario walked away with 
practically all the honors in the 
Muskalonge Class in Firetp & 
STREAM’s 1934 Prize Fishing 

Contest. Only the fifth-prize winner 
hailed from the U. S. A—Wisconsin. In 
view of the great preponderance of 
Ontario muskies entered in our Contest 
within recent years, it is hardly to be 
doubted that the muskalonge fisherman 
of the future will have to hie himself to 
the waters of that province if he wants to 
catch the “big boys.” 

Almost exactly 75 per cent of the total 
number of muskalonge entered last year 
—not just the prize-winners—came from 
Ontario. All of the balance, or practically 
25 per cent, came from Wisconsin. 
Strangely enough, not a single fish came 
from Minnesota. What’s the matter with 
the famous Mantrap region of that state, 
long famous for its excellent muskalonge 
fishing ? 

Since Ontario contains most of the 
best muskalonge waters on the North 
American continent today, it may be well 
to mention, in a general way, where these 
waters are located. 

The most southerly point at which any 
muskie fishing at all is to be found is in 
the Welland-St. Catharines section, near 
Niagara Falls. This does not amount to 
a great deal, however, and one must get 
into the Peterboro country before he will 
get any muskie fishing worth talking 
about. This is the gateway to the noted 
Kawartha Lakes region. From here we 


By SETH BRIGGS 


work east, over to the Bay of Quinte 
and Belleville. There’s even some muskie 
fishing to be had in Lake Ontario, off 
Prince Edward and Kingston. From the 
latter city, we go through the Thousand 
Islands and continue up the St. Law- 
rence River to Brockville and Cornwall, 
into Lake St. Francis and Lake St. Louis. 


HEN we make a loop west, into the 

Ottawa River, and go all the way up 
to Ottawa and Pembroke. There’s some 
muskalonge fishing to be had, at times 
very good, along the entire St. Lawrence 
River to Montreal and in the Ottawa 
River. Finally we come to Lake Nipis- 
sing, where we strike the first really good 
muskie fishing, at such points as Cal- 
lander, Loring, North Bay, Powassan, 
Sturgeon Falls, Washagama, Pickerel and 
French Rivers, and Key Harbor. At the 
last-named point, our loop opens out into 
a huge bell-shaped area, which includes 
all of Georgian Bay and the waters off 
Manitoulin Island, on both the North 
Channel and Lake Huron sides. 

Now, we will have to take quite a hop 
before we come to any more muskalonge 
fishing—clear over to the world-famous 
Lake-of-the-Woods territory, in the ex- 
treme southwestern corner of the prov- 
ince. Here is where practically all of the 
recent very big fish have come from. 
Noted muskie waters in this area, besides 
Lake of the Woods proper, are Sabas- 


Louis E. Fazen, Jr., walks away with 
Second Prize 





kong Bay and Whitefish Bay; Sturgeon 
Lake, Berry Lake, Denmark Lake, Dry- 
berry Lake and Dogtooth Lake. Good 
muskie fishing in this area is to be had 
as far north as the Kenora region and 
Minaki. 

From 75 to 150 miles northeast of 
Lake of the Woods are several more but 
considerably smaller groups of muska- 
longe waters, some of them more or less 
unfished and unexplored. I have a hunch 
that here can probably be had the grand- 
est muskalonge fishing to be found any- 
where. I have in mind the territory 
around Sioux Lookout, Minnitaki, Lac 
Seul, Manitou River and an apparently 





Mr. and Mrs. Jack Seck, honeymooners, 
win Third Prize 


unnamed chain of lakes directly to the 
east of Maynard, Oak and Wilcox Lakes. 
How many muskie waters, if any, lie to 
the north of the Lac Seul country is 
almost anybody’s guess. 


IRST PRIZE in the Muskalonge 
Class in last year’s Contest was won 
by Benjamin Levitan, who caught a 
4914-pound fish at Nestor Falls, Ontario. 
It was taken on July 8, 1934, on a Hed- 
don Musky Vamp and measured 5434 
inches in length and 291% inches in girth. 
Except for the world’s-record-breakers 
and a very few other fish, this is one of 
the finest muskalonge ever entered in our 
Fishing Contest. Mr. Levitan’s tackle 
consisted of a Heddon Pal rod, a Pflue- 
ger Supreme reel and a 24-pound In- 
vincible line. 
“We started (Continued on page 68) 
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This department is the fisherman's own for the discussion of everything concerning fresh and salt water angling. New methods 


and kinks valuable to other fishermen are welcomed for publication. 


stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a 


The Science of Bass Bugology 


N selecting lures for black bass, the ex- 
perienced bug fisherman divides the 
largemouth and the smallmouth into 
two different categories. Each has its 

own preference of food and environ- 
ment. In lakes inhabited by both species, 
different types of feeding grounds and 
shore-line are favored. Largemouths like 
muddy and sandy bottoms protected by 
lily pads and stumps and well filled with 
aquatic vegetation. They feed mostly on 
comparatively soft foods, such as minnows 
and frogs. Insects, too, 
are a favored item of the 
diet, such as dragon 
flies, May flies and large 
millers. In some regions, 
large-mouth bass are a 
bit more inclined to sur- 
face feeding than their 
smaller kin. However, 
either species will rise 
readily to the proper top- 
water lure if correctly 
presented. A crippled 
minnow struggling on 
the surface or a cast- 
away frog kicking to- 
wards the shore usually 
gain attention from the 
largemouth. Micropterus 
salmoides, when of gen- 
erous proportions, often 
becomes lazy in_ his 
predatory habits and en- 
joys taking any helpless 
tidbit without expending 
too much energy. 

The smallmouth, on 
the other hand, possesses 
different characteristics. 
Being lovers of rocks, 
their sub-surface food consists largely of 
crawfish, hellgrammites, stone-fly nymphs 
and other types of crustacean aquatic 
forms. At times they prefer to take insects 
from the surface entirely. Minnows and 
frogs often will tempt smallmouths but, 
I believe, only because something better is 
lacking. 

I have formed certain more or less 
definite conclusions concerning how bass 
are attracted to and take a surface fly-rod 
lure. Many of these convictions are the re- 
sult of spending many hours watching 
brother anglers, from overhanging tree 
limbs above the rising fish. 

Suppose a bug is dropped a dozen feet 
from a bass resting in the shade of a 


By Larry Koller 


stump. At the instant of surface commo- 
tion, fins quiver expectantly as the bass 
—- about to face the widening rings. 
Gradually the fish eases towards the spot 
by an imperceptible motion of his fins. And 
now, close to the surface, the bronzeback 
watches the bug, confident the next move 
will be its last. A tiny ripple from the lure, 
a swift lunge, a surging swirl and splash— 
and the bug is gone. 
In most cases, if the caster is impatient 
and hurries the lure from the spot to which 





Lovers of the long rod can find new fascination and thrill in taking bass ona bug 


it was cast, the fish is not allowed sufficient 
time to inspect it. True, the ripple may 
have been seen, but curiosity has not been 
aroused sufficiently to induce a rise— 
especially in much-fished water where bass 
are usually wary. It must be remembered 
that bass often are slow to rise and anglers 
must make repeated casts to the same spot 
> ee anger or curiosity in a laggard 
fish, 

The fly-rod lure offers a wide field for 
experimentation. For many seasons, I have 
devised all manner of lures in an attempt 
at major effectiveness. I have used bugs 
of virtually every possible construction 
and color. Balsa wood, cork, feathers, deer 
hair and enamel in all combinations have 
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been tried in search of Utopian bass 
takers. The attributes I constantly sought 
were high-floating and easy -casting qual- 
ities, maximum surface commotion and 
durability. 

Black bass are remarkably quick to eject 
a fly-rod bug, usually because of the hard, 
unyielding body of cork or wood which 
they seem instantly to detect as false. 
Now, after many seasons of extensive 
trial of all types of body material, I find 
that deer hair taken from the body—not the 
tail—of the animal and 
clipped to shape after 
being tied at right angles 
to the hook’s shank is 
most effective. Each 
body hair is hollow, thus 
presenting excellent 
floating qualities, and is 
soft and yielding to the 
touch of the rising fish. 
When taking any sort of 
deer-hair bugs, bass 
usually mouth them 
savagely, are generally 
securely hooked and give 
the angler a better oppor- 
tunity to set the barb. 


OR largemouths, my 

choice lure is tied 
along minnow lines, with 
deer-hair head and a 
ruff of the same mate- 
rial between the stream- 
er tail and the head. This 
ruff kicks up the maxi- 
mum surface ripple and 
makes the hook virtual- 
ly weedless. This is im- 
portant in bugging for 
largemouths in their favorite haunts 
among the stumps and pads. 

Smallmouths are largely insect feeders, 
when taking on the surface. As a result, 
I have designed a lure for this species to 
imitate large millers with light- filtering 
wings of the same deer hair, clipped body 
and the same surface-disturbing ruff. 

Both these top-water lures will take 
either species of bass successfully, but I 
have had best results by adhering to the 
respective types for each variety. 

The selection of tackle nearly always 
causes much trouble for the beginner— 
especially those seeking to wean them- 
selves from the bait-casting rod. Trout 
fishermen, too, must realize that a differ- 
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Wouldn't you pay a dime 
for a movie of it? 


What’s the low-cost movie secret? 


It’s no secret at all. Ciné-Kodak Eight uses a new 
type of film that gives you four times as many 
movies per foot. That’s why movies now cost less 
than ever before. 

A twenty-five foot roll of Ciné-Kodak Eight 
Film runs as long on the screen as 100 feet of 
any other home movie film. And there is no loss 


* Ciné-Kodak Eight makes 20 to 30 movie 
scenes—each as long as the average scene 
in the news reels—on a roll of film cost- 
ing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 


Some fighter—that 
bass! He pulls— 
thrashes. You work 
him toward the boat 
-.. into the net. It’s 
a fisherman’s big 
moment. Cine-Kodak 
Eight will save it in 
movies for less than 


10¢.* 


in quality —the movies are bright and clear. 
Ciné-Kodak Eight is a full-fledged movie camera, 
beautifully made. Fits the pocket. Simple to use 
as a Brownie. Price only $34.50. 


For real movie economy, see the Ciné-Kodak 
Eight — and the pictures it makes — at your 
dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 


N. Y.... Only Eastman makes the Kodak. 
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ent type of tackle is used to handle these 
specialized lures. Bug tackle can be ex- 
pensive, but a satisfactory outfit, sufficient 
for good service, can be obtained with a 
little forethought and at nominal expense. 

Let us reverse the usual procedure and 
start at the terminal end of the tackle. 
Here we find a lure of the type just de- 


A dandy smallmouth bug 


scribed. It does not possess enough weight 
to greatly facilitate casting and is capable, 
in fact, of building up tremendous air re- 
sistance. 

Obviously, to cast such a bulky type 
of fly, it is necessary to attach it, through 
the medium of a leader, of course, to a 
heavy line capable of retaining the initial 
rod momentum to the end of the cast. A 
rod of exceptional power must be em- 
ployed to cast such a weighty line. It must 
have a heavy butt and stiffness carried well 
up to the tip. Length is needed to give 
pick-up ease and speed in striking. A long, 
full-cork grip is comfortable and permits 
balancing with a variety of reels. A 9%4- 
foot rod weighing 6% ounces ideally meets 
most requirements. 

Too many fishermen make the mistake 


of choosing a shorter light rod, in the be- 
lief that it will be easier to cast constantly 
with it. On the contrary, light rods make 


casting more difficult, especially in a 
breeze. They lack power. 

As far as the line is concerned, good 
floating qualities are absolutely necessary. 
For one thing, it is very difficult to set the 
hook with a submerged line. Neither can 
proper action be given the lure, since cor- 
rect action in a bass bug is transmitted 
almost entirely by vibrations of the rod 
tip. This action is delicate and intangible— 
something that comes with much handling. 
’ Double-tapered fly lines are very im- 
practical. They do not retain carrying 
power to their ends, thus making a fully 
extended straight cast exceedingly diffi- 
cult. However, during the past few years, 
there have appeared on the market special- 
ly tapered lines designed for just this type 
of angling. A short and light level for- 
ward end tapers abruptly to a heavy body. 
This belly, great in carrying power, thins 
out after about thirty feet to the size of 
the forward end. As a result, the remainder 
of the running line, which stays on the 
reel, is rather light and less bulky than 
conventional level lines. In addition, this 
thin end makes shooting of the line easier 
and permits added distance. Such a line, 


Here’s a bug especially designed by the 
author for large-mouth bass 


in an oil waterproof finish, is as near per- 
fection for the bug angler as has yet been 
produced. 

If a level line is selected, by virtue of 
its lesser price, it is advisable to select one 
of E weight and, in the case of the light, 
air-resisting lures, a heavier line might be 
even more efficient. If the rod is powerful 


enough, size D is about right for most con- 
ditions. Good floating qualities are lacking 
in lines of greater weight than this. 

Most new lines should be greased before 
using, for obvious reasons. By stretching 
the line between two trees in the warm 
sun and applying a standard line dressing, 
a highly satisfactory job can be done. Let 
the dressing melt in the fibers; then rub 
in thoroughly with the fingers. 

The reel is merely a container for the 
line and a balance for the rod, in this as 
well as in all other types of fly fishing. 
Large-capacity single-action reels are in 
general favor because of their added ten- 
dency to establish balance in a heavy rod. 
If an automatic reel is used, it should be 
of the free-stripping type which eliminates 
the necessity of pressing the brake lever 
to strip off line. 

Although bass possess keen eyesight, 
they are not usually so discriminating as 
trout in their inspection of terminal con- 
nections. Leaders can be quite short, rarely 
over six feet and four feet is ample under 
most conditions. It is generally assumed 
that the longer the leader, the better the 
chances are for raising wary fish. This 
rule, however, has its limitations. On still 
days, the longer leader may be employed 
with success ; but when wind is a factor, 
the shorter gut is easier to cast. Also, the 
disturbed water surface will tend to lessen 
any undue prominence of the line. The 
heavier the leader, the easier it will be to 
30 FEET TAPERING BACK TOG AGAIN 
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In the typical bug-casting line, a short, 
light level forward end tapers very abrupt- 
ly to a heavy body 


lay out a straight, accurate cast. About 
a five- to six-pound test, usually desig- 
nated as Padron 2nd, will be strong enough 
and sufficiently stiff to permit easy casting. 
Large end loops, capable of being passed 
through the eye of the hook and then 
looped over the body of the bug, will 
facilitate changing of the lure. I prefer, 
however, to tie the leader directly to the 
shank of the hook, after passing through 
the eye, eliminating the temptation of using 
a loop frayed by frequent use. 

Experienced trout fishermen will find a 
difference between casting small trout flies 
and the bug-casting technique. Because of 
greater air resistance as well as a heavier 
line and short stiff leader, more time must 
be given the backcast so that the line will 
straighten out behind before starting the 
forward cast. The beginner at  bass- 
bugging must overcome the tendency of 
trout fishermen to wave the rod back and 
forth too briskly. This only results in many 
hopeless tangles. 

Shooting the line is a great asset. It per- 
mits the bug to land easily and softly, and 
free from any unnatural splash. It also 
secures increased distance without strain- 
ing the rod, particularly if a long line must 
be laid. Shooting the line is accomplished 
simply by allowing the yard or two of 
line which has been held in the left hand 
during the cast to slip through the fingers 
at the end of the forward push. Care must 
be taken, however, not to release the line 
before the rod has given its full power 
to the cast—else a tangle will result, with 
the lure falling far short of its mark. 

Proper bass-bug handling, no matter 
how perfect the cast may be, is absolutely 
necessary to raise fish consistently. Al- 
though most anglers disregard it, slightly 
different action should be used when 
bugging for the two species of bass. Large- 
mouths like the most erratic action that 
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can be given a top-water bug. Plenty of 
spray and bubbles, with long pauses be- 
tween each movement, apparently induce 
the most rises. Above all, much time must 
be given each cast—and retrieve. Re- 
peated casts to the same spot sometimes 
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are necessary in order to arouse fish from 
their lethargy. 

Smalimouths are inclined to strike more 
readily on an even retrieve—such as the 
motion duplicating that of a swimming 
mouse, Frequent pauses also must be made 
so that the fish has time to approach be- 
fore striking. Of course, the bug sometimes 
will be smashed as soon as it lands, but 
this is not the rule in well-fished waters. 

Colors in lures must be chosen with 
feeding habits in mind. Temperament of 
the fish also plays an important part. 
Feeding bass rise to bugs solidly, leaving 
only a swirl on the surface and seldom 
fail to take the lure deeply. But a bronze- 
back, when angry, simply explodes under 
the bug, tossing spray and often missing 
it entirely. Under these conditions, fish 
may be hooked insecurely. Occasionally, 
I have hooked bass under the lower jaw. 

When bass are seen to rise often and 
movements of feeding fish are detected 
among rushes or lily pads, it is a good 
plan to try a lure with color resembling 
that of natural food. A bass on the look- 
out for a meal is not too particular, how- 
ever. A big miller struggling on the sur- 


How to slip the large loop of a bass-bug 
leader over a feathered minnow 


face, a helpless shiner, stranded frog or 
swimming field mouse—almost any of 
these will satisfy. Browns, greys and all- 
whites in the bug type; silver-and-blue, 
yellow-and-grey in the feather minnow; 
natural green in the hair frog; grey in the 
deer-hair mouse—all imitate nature’s col- 
oring. With action properly corresponding 
to each type, these lures are readily ac- 
cepted. 

Inciting bass to strike in anger is highly 
successful—hence the many red-and-white 
combinations in all types of bass baits. 
Lazy, off-feed fish can be enraged by re- 
peated casting over them with a bright 
lure. Obviously, the angle: must be cau- 
tious and careful to make each cast per- 
fect. Bizarre color combinations and errat- 
ic action of the bug are generally success- 
ful in stirring up temper. These bright 
colors, in addition, are virtually necessary 
to take bass in lakes which “work” during 

(Continued on page 54) 











SPORTSMAN 


World’s lightest out- 
board, weighs only 
241, lbs. Vibration- 
less Flexo-rubber 
steering, underwa- 
ter silencing. Runs 
2 hours on less than 
1 gallon of fuel. De- 
velops 1.5 N. O. A. 
certified brake H.P. 
at 3500 R.P.M. $55 


LIGHTWIN 
For good sized 
family boats. De- 
velops 4.6 N. O. 
A. certified brake 
H. P. at 3750 R. 
P.M. Price$115 


Leads a line that’s 
packed with value! 


HE new Sportsman — only $55 complete! Not 
only complete in the sense of giving you com- 

plete boat power, but complete in embodying fa- 
mous, advanced Evinrude-Elto features including 
Hooded Power, Flexo-Rubber Steering and Under- 
water Silencing. Add to this amazing value the inter- 
esting fact that many dealers are offering the Sports- 
man on easy time-payments — only $16.50 down! 


Thousands of new Sportsmen are now in service, for vol- 
ume deliveries began last February. In owners’ hands the 
Sportsman is proving just how sensationally good this new, 
low-priced motor is... how exactly right for the big ma- 
jority of small boats, The new $55 Sportsman is designed 
by the same engineers, built in the oldest outboard factory 
in the world, of the highest grade materials, on the same 
machinery, by the same skillful workmen and backed by 
the same warranty as the costliest Evinrude-Elto models. 


The Sportsman is typical of values throughout the Evin- 
“a rude-Elto line, several of which are 

briefly described on this page. Write 

today for the complete catalog — or 

phone your local Western Union Of- 

fice for the name of a nearby dealer 

where the motors are on display. For 

free catalog address: OUTBOARD 

MOTORS CORPORATION, 4226 

N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Milwaukee. 
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Alternate firing rub- 
ber-cushioned power 
head; velvet smooth 
performance. Price, 
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YOU CAN’T BUY SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


F YOU skimp on the outboard motor 

you buy it’s going to skimp on you. 
Just when you need it most. In one or 
two ways: By not giving you ALL the per- 
formance you want and need; or by not 
staying with you long enough. 


Don’t kid yourself that you can buy 
something for nothing. In Johnson Sea- 
Horses there’s only one thing you don’t 
pay for—and that’s the name “Johnson,” 
yet it’s one of the biggest and best things 
you get—a name that stands for de- 
pendability in outboard motoring. 


Don’t kid yourself that an out- 
board motor without such fea- 
tures* as are shown here can give 
you what a Johnson can. And re- 
member that the length of time 


you'll enjoy those features depends on the 
thing inside that the builder has put there 
for the purpose. 


Johnson Sea-Horse outboard motors are 
not cheap. Neither are they high priced. 
They are high-performance, high-value 
motors that are better in the long run! 


See your local Johnson dealer for a 
demonstration. You'll find his name listed 
under “Outboard Motors” in your classi- 
fied telephone directory—out soon. 


PREE Write for your copy of the 
new illustrated Handy Chart 
of motor sizes and specifications, de- 
scribing the Six Great Motors of the 
1935 Sea-Horse line. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Can. 


JOHNSON (ea-house 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


MANY JOHNSON DEALERS 
SELL ON EASY TIME 
PAYMENTS 


DEALERS: stverat Goop 
TERRITORIES STILL OPEN. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
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Theres Only ONE 


PIKIEMINNOW 








No. 700 
Price $1.00 






Length 4% in, 
Weight, % oz. 


And It’s Made by 
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the summer. Visibility is poor under these 
conditions and a gaudy, rippling lure is 
very desirable. 

Many color combinations can be found 
among the so-called feather minnows and 
all will take fish. On fairly calm water, 
they are fine for taking largemouths. The 
lure should be retrieved slowly after a 
short rest on the surface the moment the 
cast has been completed. When retrieving, 
there should be frequent pauses and the 
rod tip should be vibrated to simulate the 
struggles of a wounded minnow when the 
line is stripped in. 

The bass-bug caster can usually antici- 
pate the most action at the small ends of 
daylight. Early morning casting, when 


HE moment tuna fishing is mentioned 
to someone who has never done any 
of it, he immediately pictures himself try- 





CREEK CHUB 


@ Long famed for its ability to 
“Catch More and Bigger Fish’’—Creek Chub’s 
Famous Pikie Minnow continues to set the pace in 
getting the Big Prize Winners. 

@ Not content with the recent land- 
ing of the World’s Record Muskie and Wall Eye, 
“The Pikie’”’, alone, took 29 Prizes in the two 1934 
Big Fish Contests—18 Bass, 8 Muskie, 2 Wall Eye 
and 1 Pike—more than 7 times the number awarded to 
any other lure! What a Record—and What a Lure! 


@ Created by Creek Chub, “The 
Pikie” is imitated, but never equalled! No other 
manufacturer can produce “The Pikie’’! Its true- 
to-nature looks and actions and fish-getting qualities 
defy all efforts to copy it! So if you, too, want to 
catch More and Bigger Bass, Muskie—and even salt 
water fish—make sure you get the genuine, one and 


only “Pikie’—Creek Chub’s Famous Pikie Minnow. 
INJURED MINNOW 







Weight % oz. 
Length 3% in! 


With slow short jerks this ‘‘Bass Getting’’ wonder rep- 
resents an injured minnow—lying on its side—just able 
to make a little fuss on the surface—right up where 
you get all the fun—where you can see, hear and feel 
each strike! No other lure like it! Also made in 


“Silver Flash"’ finish No. 1518, and the new luminous 
day and night finish No. 1521! 


CREEK DARTER 






Length 3% in. 


e, 9 
Weight % oz. No. 2000 


Price 75¢ 
With a quick decisive dart from side to side, the Creek 
Darter teases even the large, old, wary fish to strike hard 
to kill it. With its open mouth and perfect frog coloration, 
the Darter is second to none in many fishing centers. 


THE RIVER SCAMP 


° AO 








Weight % oz. No. 4300 
Length 2% in. Price 85¢ 


This small, active nature lure for stream fishing is gain- 
ing in popularity among fishermen, everywhere! It meets 
the ever growing demand for a small, natural swimming 
lure and has all the flashy action of the original Creek 
Chub Wiggler! It’s just the lure for small mouths, 
large pan fish—as well as the larger Bass and Wall Eyes! 


If you’re interested in fly-fishing, ask your dealer 
to show you Creek Chub’s new hair-bodied bugs. 
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At Your Dealer’s or Direct! 


SEND FOR NEW 
FREE BAIT BOOK! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
136 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 
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ling to “horse in” an enormous brute, 
weighing anywhere from 500 to 1000 
pounds. “Not for me,” he says. “That's 
too much like moving pianos!” Perhaps, 
because of the large amount of publicity 
that has been given the catches made of 
these big tuna, it never occurs to him that, 
from the latter part of May until the end 
of October, there are untold thousands of 
small school tuna along the Atlantic Coast 
| from Delaware Breakwater to Montauk 
| Point, Long Island—fish that weigh any- 
where from 8 or 10 pounds to 75 pounds. 
And what sport it is, with reasonably 
light tackle, to get into a school of these 
fellows—and, on some days, it is plenty of 
work, too, if you don’t quit when you know 
you have had enough! 

Just a few days ago, I was talking to 
Bill Baxter, confidant and advisor to fish- 
ermen from Florida to Nova Scotia. He 
told me that he has been keeping tabs on 
the weights of these school tuna for a 
number of years and that, at the southern 
portion of their range—from Delaware 
Breakwater to Beach Haven, New Jersey 
—fish weighing from 6 to 10 pounds are 
quite common. This doesn’t mean, how- 
ever, that there are not plenty of fish run- 
ning all the way from 25 to 50 pounds. At 
Montauk Point, the great majority of fish 
range in weight from 25 to 50 pounds. 
However, tuna, even larger than that, are 
not at all unusual; whereas, tuna weigh- 
ing less than 25 pounds are decidedly in 
the minority. 

When we reach the coast of Maine, 100- 
or 150-pound tuna are considered small, 
and in Nova Scotia waters tuna of this 
size are not even mentioned. Up there, 
nothing under four or five hundred pounds 
is worth talking about, and the little fel- 
lows, weighing from 10 to 20 pounds, are 
apparently never seen, ‘ 

To catch school tuna, it is usually neces- 
sary to fish from ten to twenty miles off- 
shore. It is generally easy enough to tell 
when you have reached the ten-mile zone, 
as the water takes on a definite bluish tinge, 
somewhat like that of the Gulf Stream, as 
compared with the greenish hue of inshore 
waters. Nevertheless, it is almost always 
the wisest plan to begin trolling three or 
four miles within this ten-mile zone be- 
cause, under certain conditions, the tuna 
are apt to work farther inshore. For ex- 
ample, there was a nasty southeast wind 
blowing one day last summer, and I man- 
aged to pick up two or three nice tuna 
within five or six miles of Montauk Light- 
house. Under normal conditions, however, 
trolling back and forth, parallel to shore, 
and from ten to fifteen miles out, will do 
| the trick. Then, if you don’t find tuna, the 
| wisest procedure is usually to head out to 





the sun first breaks day and the filmy mist 
leaves the surface, makes pleasant fishing 
and often produces the heaviest catches. At 
sundown, with the surface ripple settled 
for a night’s rest, hungry bass leave their 
deep-water daytime haunts for the shore 
line, ready to investigate the first luckless 
member of Nature’s tiny people which may 
disturb the placid surface. 

Lovers of the long rod can find new 
fascination and thrill in taking bass on the 
bug, especially when favorite trout streams 
are low and weather is too hot for success. 
ful fly fishing. Seasoned bait casters, too, 
can realize new success in those lakes 
where fish are still numerous, but well 
schooled in the ways of fishermen, 


FISHING FOR SCHOOL TUNA 


By SETH BRIGGS 


sea for another mile or so and try your 
luck there. I have been out on days when it 
was necessary to fish beyond sight of land, 
even on the clearest day—and this means 
from twenty to twenty-five miles out. 

In the vicinity of Beach Haven, the 
cream of the school-tuna fishing is to be 
had from about the second week in June 
until the latter part of July. The entire 
tuna season, however, extends in a normal 
year to late October. Off Montauk Point, 
the tuna are plentiful from about the end 
of July until the middle or latter part of 
September. 

Early in May, the great big fellows usu- 
ally pass Ambrose Lightship on their way 
to Nova Scotia, where they spend the sum- 
mer. Late in October, they can usually be 
seen off the same point on their return 
winter journey to southern waters. There 
are mighty good possibilities at either end 
of the season to hook into some of these 
big ones, almost in our front yard. Francis 
Low, president of the Beach Haven Tuna 
Club, caught two tuna, 705 pounds and 


Photo M. H. Merrill 

Tuna grow big on the coast of Maine, 

though not so large as in Nova Scotia 
waters. Here’s a 233-pounder 





550 pounds, respectively, toward the latter 
part of the season in sight of the Empire 
State Building. It has been said, facetious 
ly, of course, that, while fighting these fish, 
Al Smith could be seen on the Observation 
Tower, doffing his brown derby to the 
crowds below. 

Along the entire extent of their rangé, 
the tuna feed on small surface fishes, 
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especially menhaden, mackerel, and the so- 
called sand eels. The latter, of course, are 
not eels at all, but small fish scientifically 
dubbed Ammodytes dubuis, and also popu- 
larly called sand launce. Baxter tells me 
that, last summer, the tuna on Manasquan 
Ridge, just above Beach Haven, fed very 





Photo H. V. 


Three very nice Jersey Coast tuna. They 
weigh 56, 78 and 55 pounds 


largely on this little fish—and, by far the 
best imitation of these, incidentally, is the 
Japanese feather bait, which was intro- 
duced to Atlantic Coast anglers in 1926 by 
E. I. Low. 
The most 
method of taking school tuna is by means 
of trolling. Unfortunately, however, you 
cannot locate these fish as you very fre- 
quently can a school of blues. It is true 
that, when the latter are around, you will 
often find tuna there, too, inasmuch as 
both species have very much the same 


feeding habits; but tuna can often be | 


caught when and where there are no blue- 
fish at all. This means that once you are 
“out in the blue”, about the only thing you 
can do is to troll blind. Along some sec- 
tions of our coast, however, there are 
definite areas, usually termed ridges, 
where tuna are known to feed more or less 
regularly, such as Manasquan and Barne- 
gat Ridges. In Montauk waters, there are 


no such ridges, and one just trolls about, | 


wherever fancy dictates. This seems like 
a rather hopeless and hit-or-miss method, 


but it really isn’t. If the tuna are there, | 


you are almost sure to get them, despite the 
iact that they are surrounded by an enor- 
mous amount of water. 


GOOD outfit for such trolling would 

k consist of a rod, comprising a tip and 
an independent, or detachable, butt—the tip 
weighing about nine to twelve ounces. The 


reel should be equipped with adjustable | 


drag and should be large enough to hold at 
least 200 yards of 15- or 18-thread line. 
This means a reel of the size generally des- 
ignated as 4/0. Then, you must have a 
6-foot straight wire leader and, out on the 
far end of it, that greatest of all school- 
tuna lures—in these waters, at least—the 
Japanese feather bait. Certain hair lures 
are also successful at times, and some | 
anglers prefer strip or whole bait, such as 
mackerel or mullet. 

Strangely enough, when trolling for 
tuna, and bonito too, it is essential to keep | 
the lure or bait right in the wash of the 


boat—not more than 40 to 50 feet behind| Sporting Goods Division, Dept. F. Geneva, O. 


the stern. Now and then, I have picked 
up both of these fish not over 15 feet away | 
Irom the boat. If you sail into a school of | 
blues, however, you will have to pay out | 
about a hundred feet more of line, because 
this fish will rarely, if ever, take a bait that 
ls close to the boat. The usual trolling 
speed for tuna is from 6 to 8 knots per 
hour. For blues, it is necessary to cruise 
along at from 2 to 3 knots less than this. | 


successful and _ sportiest | 





ERE the deep, mysterious waters 
swirl and foam—where big ones 
wait—have no regrets. 


A“True Temper” rod drops the bait right 
on his nose. Then—when he rushes, bores 
down or throws the water in a shower of 
spray—this rod foils each effort to shake 
the hook. “True Temper” is Boss of the 
River. Champion fish of every kind yield 
to its flashing action and—its fighting 
heart of rapier steel. 


The New True Temper Fly Rod combines 
action, balance and light weight with the 
strength of clock spring tempered steel. 
The bait casting rods in beautiful finishes 
—with the sensational Speedlock handle 
or in the Reelrod style (with reel built in 
the handle). The Toledo with solid rapier 
steel tip or the Professional with tubular 
tip; “lighter than wood with the strength 


of steel.” Write us fordescriptive literature. 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE CO. 


EIEMPER 


FISHING Roos 
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SNAP? Your 
reel is oninstantly 
—quick and easyas 
fastening a glove. 
PULL! It can 
mot come loose 
with the Speedlock 
Handle, an exclu- 
sive TRUE TEMPER 
feature shown below. 


SPEEDLOCK 





FREE—Folding catalog, 
highly illustrated. Write 
or print your name and 
address below. 
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“FOR THE 


OPPOSITE 


REASON” 


Writes Mr. W. T. Bradford 
of Portland, Maine 





Mk. BRADFORD is not the first to 
return the little blue slip we place in 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco, with 
such a comment. People say, “Why 
put those slips in— Edgeworth is al- 
ways good.”” We make sure that every 
tin is the finest pipe tobacco we know 
how to make. 

But we do not forget that we start- 
ed selling Edgeworth on a satisfac- 
tion guaranteed basis—and intend to 
sell it always on that basis. 

Buy a tin today. Spend a happy 
hour with its long-burning, cool fra- 
grance—and you will agree with the 
millions of satisfied Edgeworth smok- 
ers. Larus & Brother Co., Richmond, 
Virginia. Tobacconists since 1877. 

On your radio, tune in WRV A, the Edge- 
worth Tobacco Station, 1110 kilocycles 








A good way to gauge the right distance 
at which to troll the lure for tuna is to let 
it out until you can just about see it—that 
is, see the lure itself, and not the splash. 
You can see the splash as the bait skips 
along the surface 50 or more yards away— 
but, when you can just about distinguish 
the bait as it darts through the waves and 
swell of the boat, you are all set for tuna. 
Better still—far better, in fact—are those 





Hair baits are quite popular for offshore 
school-tuna fishing 


new multi-colored lines that vary in color 
every 10 per cent of their length. With one 
of these, you always know exactly what 
you are doing. There is never any guess- 
work as to how many yards of line you 
have out. 

And, brother, when a tuna hits, nobody 
will have to tell you about it! He will just 
say “Gimme that !”, and away will go any- 
where from 50 feet to 50, or more, yards 
of your line. There is nothing you can do 
about it, either. While trolling, your reel 
drag should be set just a little stronger 
than what is necessary to keep your line 
from over-running. Also, when the tuna 
takes hold, it will not be necessary for you 
to strike, though generally it is not a bad 
idea to do so. Nevertheless, in the great 
majority of cases, the rush of the fish and 
the speed of the boat will take care of that. 

After the initial run, which is usually 
a long one, the fisherman’s job is very 
largely one of pumping and pumping—and 
then pumping some more—though no two 
tuna fight exactly alike. I have had them 
make five or six fairly long rushes before 
being able to bring them to gaff. They are 
especially prone to make one of these 
rushes just about the time when you think 
they are all set to be gaffed. As a rule, 
however, tuna taken on medium or heavy 
tackle generally sound after the first run. 
On light tackle—such as 3/6 or 6/9— 
tuna will often fight on the surface. Tuna 
weighing from 20 to 30 pounds are fre- 
quently taken in less time on light tackle 
than they are on medium or heavy tackle. 
This is due to the fact that, on the former 
type of tackle, the tuna makes a number 
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of fast rushes, running in all directions 
and thereby tires himself out. ; 

The moment your tuna is hooked, yoy 
should call “Strike!” Then it is up to who. 
ever is running the boat to throw out the 
clutch or shut off the motor until your tuna 
is brought to gaff. 

In the case of a very large tuna, par. 
ticularly when he continues to take the line 
away from you, it will probably be neces. 
sary to increase the tension on the drag, 
Be very careful, however, to do this just 
a little bit at a time. If you increase it too 
much all at once, away will go your line 
—and the tuna, too Another dangerous 
practice that you should religiously avoid 
is to give your fish slack. When pumping 
him, do not drop the tip of your rod 
quickly in order to gain line. Either drop 
the tip very gradually, reeling in line as 
you do so, or—what is still better—wait 
for the downward dip of the boat in the 
trough of the waves, and then reel in the 
slack. This amounts to exactly the same 
thing as bringing the tip of your rod down 

* to your fish. And, a bit of a dirty sea, in- 
cidentally, is a lot better if you want to 
catch tuna than when the water is smooth 
as a mill-pond. One of the very best days 
I had last season was when I was not quite 
sure at any time whether or not our little 
cruiser was going to stay right side up— 





One of the best lures for trolling for 
school tuna is the Japanese feather bait 


one of those days when the propeller comes 
right out of the water and races like mad. 
That part of it was not so hot, but, boy, 
how the tuna were hitting! That was one 
occasion when I did not know enough to 
stop and, as a result, I ached all over for 
several days afterwards. 

Fair weather or foul, fishing for school 
tuna is grand sport, and on a day when the 
bonito and bluefish are hitting, too, you are 
in for a round of fun and action such as 
you probably never enjoyed before. 


BASS AND BAIT CASTING 


By MUSE DAVIS 


Pa 


Light tackle is usually regarded as the 
most sporting equipment. It gives the fish 
a better chance, ‘tis said. In bait casting 
the reverse is true. A five-foot, five-ounce 
rod, a light, free-running reel, a 9- to 14- 
pound-test line and half-ounce lures com- 
prise the deadliest outfit that man has 
ever devised for the user of artificial bait. 
Let’s begin with the rod first. Both length 
and weight are necessary in order to cast 
the light lures. It should be a springy 
tool with a gentle tip. It follows then that 
it will be of tremendous aid in keeping a 
taut line on the fish at all times. Usually 
a bass is hooked in the thin membranes 
of the lips and, if horsed at all, the hook 
will tear a slit which Mr. Bass is entirely 
capable of utilizing to his advantage, were 
it not for the fact that the flexible five- 
foot rod won't give him an inch of slack. 
A rod longer than five feet may suit some 
anglers but this length has always met 
my requirements admirably. 

The line is of ample strength but, being 
of small diameter, casts well. Even in 
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making long casts, the size of the reel 
spool is only slightly diminished, thus 
making for easy thumbing. This line is 
not apt to break when used with the 
above type of rod; probably the latter 
would go first. . 

Consulting my diary, I find that the hali- 
ounce spinner-type lures have accounted 
for the majority of fish and also that they 
have lured my largest fish to their 
destruction. The heavier plugs are a dis 
tinct disadvantage at the outset, as they 
strike the water with a resounding smack 
This is desirable at times, but not always. 
Most of us prefer floating plugs and thes 
usually travel deep when reeled fast an 
near the surface when reeled slowly. The 
reverse of this is often more effective 
Consider a bass striking minnows in shal 
low water. You may be certain he ha 
terrorized the population and that evety 
inhabitant not under cover is making @ 
desperate effort to get there. The spinner 
lure, which travels high when smartly 
retrieved, is therefore doing the natural 
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tions, thing. I grant that a bass will strike a 
slow-moving plug under these conditions — js - _ “ 7 re . 
l, you at times, but more often he will take the i | KE », ¢ | = % | PE R - q 4 rn E ia Ob % 
| wWho- spinner. When lying deep, bass are often ” patie 
ut the lethargic and do not feel inclined to ex- 
r tuna pend the effort necessary to overtake the 
plug which had to be reeled fast in order 
» Par- to attain depth. On the other hand, they 
ne line might not object to ambling out and 
neces- mouthing a slow-moving spinner. I am 
_ drag. reminded here of what John High says 
is just 
it too 
ur line 
gerous 
avoid 
imping 
Ir rod 
r drop 
line as 
—wait 
in the : 
in the = 
> same e. ee «ee 
1 down When casting toward a fish between two 
ea, in- obstructions, don’t place your first cast 
vant to right over the fish. Approach him gradually 
— about such fish: “He really don’t want it; 
rt quite but he don’t want it to get away either.” 
ir little Despite my fondness for spinners under 
le up— certain conditions, I would as soon leave 
my rod at home as my wooden lures. 
Each one has its peculiarities which can 
be found out by experiment. Some do 
better when fished in a jerky fashion, some =F posses 
slowly, others speedily. Pop-casting scale- ee i 
finish plugs often untold astounding pos- 
sibilities. [ have a plug which went fish- 
less for three years. I loaned it to a cane- You Would Not Fish 
pole fisherman and he sauntered up a few 
minutes later with a 414-pound bass. I Like This Chinaman - 
pumped him dry on his method but it 
availed me nothing. It simply won't do yet you'll get more thrills in fishing . . . because 
ing for things for me. Some day I'll work out its = Chime, teteh tb tid tocene Gadidie eau te ' 
yer bait salvation. It’s a challenge I can’t ignore. onetne: Te & be Seg ee The secret substance which fills 
If you have a plug which is a killer, satan apes dase _— the pores ... penetrates clear 
, come “grapple it to thy soul with hoops of Finest Tonkin Cane is treated for removal of the —- ~ Sootidinn tits an 
ke mad. steel.” Another identical one may not sap. Then the secret Chinese substance exclusive increase in weight. .. . Geestet 
ut, boy. work as well. This I have found out to to us, is introduced in the pores, penetrating clear “sporting action” and longer life. 
was (nt my sorrow. I had a green scale-finished through the cane, adding to its natural hardness _No “chronic curvature.” 
ough to plug that almost never failed me. Finally I and strength, and elasticity. This is the secret of 
yver for lost it. Three have followed, but none the finer | sporting action” in a Hexi-Super-Cane 
approach the original in effectiveness. Rod. It is almost another nerve to your hand. 
» school As an example of the possibilities of Through it, you feel more keenly every strategic 
‘hen the plug fishing, I offer an experience which quiver of the fighting game fish. 
you are my brother Seth and I enjoyed. We were Hexi-Super-Cane Rods are made in all styles, 
such as casting in a beautiful little lake which weights, lengths... Many have such additional 
; lay along the edge of a cypress swamp. pes ren H-I features as a fine vanadium steel core, 
We had taken several fine fish from | Scrutite Locking Retl Seat, Sturgis Thumb Grip, , 
— he _— — which _ xd in | and Checkered Walnut Grip. Some styles of Hexi-Super-Cane 
the shallows but, on this particular occa- , . Rod: uile wi ; va- 
sion, we could do nothing. Towards eve- Ask for a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod at your fishing ee eee, 
ning I began to think we would be com- | tackle dealer's. By its fee/, you will know that itis than a pencil lead . . . extending 
pletely skunked, and in desperation tied a fine rod for the true sportsman. You will know _ from tip to butt. Adds strength, 
on a heavy imitation frog. This lure looks why its sale is increasing by leaps and bounds. _ elasticity and power in casting. 
the reel like a frog all right and has a habit of 
EE | mak oop whet) AORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO 
; line is dangling from its nether hook. I cast it a 
vith the lar back between the swelled butts of two Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle in the World. 
e latter aco trees and reeled it in er 4 = Look for the H-I Trade-Mark. It represents Over 120 Years of Experience. 
owing it to rest at intervals, n the . — rn 
the hali- third cast, a bass bumped the lure six wena inten ME-TEST LINE 
” . A product of 
ccounted A product of Horrocks-Ibbotson 
that they Horrocks-Ibbotson : , 
: Best line made for bait 
to their | A proved fish-getter. New casting. Black water- 
re a dis H process enamel. Peculiar proof. 50 yard spools. 
as they wobble. Does not kink the 25 Jb. test, $2.50. 
. | line. Three sizes, prices 18 Ib. test, $2.00. 
g — 65c to 75c. 
t always. 
and these | 
fast and 
be Th How to attach a strip of pork rind to a| 
. “ m4 re. bucktail fly = = -—ss« "Ss es wt ee Pe eee ee ee eee 
o- ‘ | Send 3c for booklet giving HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 
5 in = inches out of the water with his nose. helpful hints by Cal Johnson Please send me a copy of your booklet. 
1 he | , I'wice more the same thing happened. I on the care of your fishing I am enclosing 3c for postage. 
wat ever) asked Seth to cast his spinner over the equipment, and showing popu- = 
naking @ fish. He complied and, to my chagrin lar styles of HEXI-SUPER- Fe er eT al hil a aed, 
e spinner hooked and landed a nice three-pounder. CARER RODS and other Them — pstrae sssscesecssssessssssececesssssesssnnceseseeneresnnnscseeseanenonaunqaoneny 
smart This performance was repeated with five ge = gre Be Gi i) a Ue 2 ‘ 
e natura ass before we had moved 200 yards. ent bn etn ole 
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THEY CAN'T BEATME 


You won't find many “expert” bait 
casters starting on a fishing trip unless 
I'm close by—on their reel, in their 


pocket or in the pocket of the car. Why? 
Well, experts are always trying to improve 
their records, they'll test out any line that 
appears to be good —but when they're 
all through testing, they generally say 
“Blue Ribbon, you'll do for me." 


But, that's my job—I was designed 
and made for “experts.” Thats why I'm 
made so thin and flexible; that's why | 
rarely backlash and why | don't burn 
thumbs. And—I never try to steal the 
river or lake — I'm waterproof and | leave 
the water where it belongs — for the fish. 


If you're a good caster, you really need 
me and if you're not so good, well — you 
need me more than you think. 


I’m made in 4 sizes—I12 to 25 Ib. test. 





Write us for catalog 
illustrating and describing 


Send 
of fine FISH 


EDW. VOM HOFE's 
1935 cATAL 


The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 


Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 176 pageillustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., inc. 
92-B Fulton Street, 





From that point on, though Seth cast 
diligently, he took only those fish which 
I had attracted with the frog. Not one of 
them made any attempt to seize the frog, 
merely bumping it. Starting back up the 
other shore of the lake we exchanged 
rods, but I tied on a red and white surface 
plug, by way of experiment. Several 
moments passed and then a bass bumped 
the frog. As I cast over him I thought it 
unlikely that he would take. He did, 
however, and with a vicious lunge. An- 
other nice 3-pounder! We shoved into the 
boat-landing with eight bass. All had been 
seduced by the frog. 

The frog doesn’t score in this fashion 
always, but he is well worth trying when 
business is dull. I lured the largest bass 
I ever saw out of his retreat with it but, 
as usual, he would seize the frog. My 
wife cast her lure over the bass and 
hooked him immediately. With a light- 
ning run he shot under the boat, fouled 
the line on a splinter and was gone. 


a pretend plugs are extremely effective 
at times. They can be depended upon to 
start something any day early in the 
morning or late in the evening, but should 
ordinarily be used only in shallow water. 
However, you should never be didactic in 
bass fishing. You might be passing up a 
good bet. 
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DRY FLY SPECIAL 


One 7'% ft. special tapered dry fly leader 
(1, 2, 3 or 4X) and six proven dry flies, 
bi-visibles and spiders (our selection, sizes 
10 to 18), all for $1.00, postpaid. List of 
fly-tying materials, free. 132-page cata 
log, 10c. 

Write today = 


8065-1 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


While not exactly bait-casting, trolling 
for bass is a very effective form of short- 
| rod work where the shores are lined with 
brush standing in deep water. A regular 
trolling rod should be substituted for the 
usual casting tool. 

Troll slowly just outside the brush and 
make as little commotion as possible. Pad- 
dle on one side—the lake side—of the 
boat only and do not raise the blade from 
the water. Hold one hand firmly against 
the side of the boat and permit it to act 
| as an oar lock. It will keep the paddle from 
| scraping the side of the boat. Be as quiet 
as possible. Let the lure travel 60 to 80 
feet behind. A single or tandem spinner, 
size 3 or 3%, a 3-0 single-hook bucktail 
and a strip of pork-rind are as effective a 
lure as I have found. Do not impale the 
pork-rind on the bend of the hook. Punch 
a hole near one end of the strip and 
| another about 3g of an inch behind the 

first one. Run the lure hook through the 
| second hole and pull the strip up along 
the hook shank and pass the hook eye 
| through the first hole. The pork rind 
| should be a tight fit and, when in place, 
should cause the bucktail to stand out at 
right angles from the hook shank. Such a 
rig gives a bucktail lure a most attractive 
appearance and has proven a very success- 
ful fish-getter. 

Weedless lures should be included in 
every angler’s tackle box. I cast toward 
a likely pocket once and overshot the 
mark. My lure sailed over in the brysh 
and landed in a little space about as large 
as a dish pan. A five-pound bass was 
lying there and snapped up the lure before 
I could make any move to get it out. 
The fight was between the fish and a 
bush around which the line was tangled. 
I couldn't reach the fish by boat, so I 
laid down the rod and awaited the out- 
come. Finally the commotion ceased. I 
eased over the boatside and fought my 
way in. Yes, he was there, securely hooked 
and whipped! Since that time I have 
carried a good assortment of weedless 
lures. I cast them without fear or favor. 
I don’t mind casting over a log jam, a 
few tree tops and elbow bushes if I can 
reach a little pocket which experience has 
shown harbors some of the biggest fish 
of all. These little patches of open water 
in the brush are usually passed up by 
| other fishermen and are one of those stones 
| which should never be left unturned. 
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In conclusion, I would like to leave 
this thought in mind: One’s lure can only 
take bass when it is in the water, so keep 
it there as much as possible. Try to plan 
on the next cast while retrieving. Bring 
the lure out of the water and back over 
the shoulder with a smooth motion, and 

















Kinda snooty eh, just because he made 
Niagara Falls in three jumps! 


start the forward cast immediately. Don't 
fritter your time away, but rather be in- 
tensely alert and busy at every moment. 
Your conscience will chide or applaud, as 
you merit it. As a youngster, I was told 
to spit on my hook, but there is one 
thing each bait caster should fasten on his 
lure and that is his faith in its ability to 
take fish. Add to this patience and _ per- 
severance and a full measure of success 
is certain to be your reward. 


(The End) 


A DRY FLY BOX 
By A. M. Mansfield 


YEAR or so ago I read an article 
regarding fly boxes, in which the 
author stated that the average dry-fly box 
was much too shallow to properly accom- 
modate the modern fluffy flies, such as 
bivisibles, spiders and fan-wings. 

The author also suggested several make- 
shift boxes, one of them being a metal 
soap box. At the time of reading the 
article, the need of such a box did not im- 
press me greatly, but upon receiving an 
assortment of dry flies last spring, I 
promptly discovered that my old fly box 
was not deep enough to prevent flattening 
and otherwise messing up the larger pat- 
terns, when the lid was closed. 

Upon consulting various catalogs I also 
discovered that the cost of an eyed-fly box 
of sufficient size and depth represented the 
price of at least two dozen more flies; 
so, being a Connecticut Yankee, I set 
about devising a fly box of suitable depth 
which could be constructed at a very mod- 
erate cost. 

Materials required: 

2 aluminum fly boxes, 614” x 3%" 
x Y%4” deep (which may be obtained from 
catalog houses and chain stores at a price 
ranging from 28 to 39 cts. each). 

1 tube liquid solder. (‘“Soldine” was 
the brand I used.) ‘ 

Remove the lid of one box by pulling 
out the hinge pin; then carefully flatten 
the offset in the back of the box part that 
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constituted half of the hinge. Now remove 
the bottom of the other box. This may be 
done by cutting across the corner of the 
bottom with a 6” flat file, holding the file 
at a sharp angle with the bottom, in order 
to reduce the depth of the sides as little 
as possible. 

After the bottom has been removed, re- 
move the burr that will be found on the | 
inside of the box, where the sides curved 
around to form the bottom. 

Next, fit the top half (sides and lid 
without bottom) to the bottom file. This 
joint does not have to be an exact fit, as 
the solder will fill up the cracks. Now 
remove the lid of the top half and fit the 
two halves together and secure them in| 
position by adjusting four or five spring | 
clothes-pins so that the gripping surfaces | 
come right over the joint between the two 
halves of the box. 

Now get the tube of liquid solder and 
lightly spot solder the seam between the 
clothes-pins. When this has hardened, re- | 
move the clothes-pins and run a band along 
the seam, all the way around the box. 

Do not be alarmed if this band of 
solder looks rough and lumpy, for upon 
drying and hardening it will be quite flat 
and smooth. After the outside band of 
solder hardens, run a similar band along 
the seam on the inside of the box. Now 
we are ready for the partitions, which are 
to be cut from the discarded lid and bot- 
tom. Spacing the partitions in the box (see 
diagram) may be varied to suit the in- 
dividual requirements of the angler. 

The separations, as shown in the sketch, 
have proved very satisfactory during the 
past season. The two larger ones at the 
left were used for large spiders and spin- 
ner flies, and the others readily took care 
of the bivisibles and fan-wings. 

It is advisable to rivet one cross parti- 
tion and one that runs lengthwise of the 
box. This may be accomplished by cutting 
the partition 34” longer than the space it 
is to fit, and then turning 34,” of the ends 
over at right angles. The holes can be 
punched with a large needle and common 
pins used for rivets, and then run a band 
of solder over all to complete the joint. 
The rest of the partitions may be soldered 
in by running a band of solder along each 
side at the end and also along each side 
at the bottom. This gives a rounded cor- 
ner effect to the square separations. 

Do not fear that the seemingly surplus 
solder will make the box heavy, as this 
solder is a 75% aluminum composition and 
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Plans and specifications of the author's 
home-made dry-fly box 


any amount you use will not appreciably 
affect the weight of the completed box. 

The tweezer holder was cut from the 
Same material as the partitions and, be- 
ing attached to the box at the bottom 
only, it acts as a spring and projects the 
tweezers about 346” above the top of the 







WORLD’S RECORD 
BROOK TROUT 
Caught in 1915 by Dr. J. W. Cook of Fort 
William, Ontario, in Rabbit Rapids, Nipi- 
gon River, Ontario. Weight 141 pounds. 
Length 2 feet 10 inches. Thickness 9 inches. 





}, arm got to know how 


Only a skillful and experienced fisherman could land a 
thirty-inch trout with a six-ounce fly rod. Making good 
whisky is much the same. It requires the ‘‘know how”’ 
that comes only through years of patient training. It goes 
withoutsaying that our whisky-makers know their business, 
because many of them have been at it in our distillery 
from 10 to 50 years. And the world has honored them 
by making Hiram Walker’s its favorite bonded whiskies. 


Fram Palos 
IMPERIAL 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


Imperial is a light-bodied whisky, as 
delicate as a perfume. The finest of 
grains and plenty of age make it one 
of the most palatable liquors made on 
the American continent. For anyone 
with heavy-bodied 


whiskies, this old whisky is particularly 


who _ has trouble 


recommended. Five and six years in the 
oak; bottled in bond under Canadian 
stamp. Smooth, mellow, and moderate 
in price. Distilled at Walkerville, Ontario. 
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“> when the lid is opened. The details | 

will be understood by studying the sketch. , ° 

I hope that anyone who attempts to con- B O N D E D 
struct a similar fly box will get half as 

much enjoyment and satisfaction as I did. WHISKIES 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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BAIT CASTERS! 


Like 9 out of IO other 
bait casters, do you 
want a black, water. 
proof, hara hard bi braid line line? 





!. A line 
constant 
will! 


to stand up under hard, 
casting’ “Black Knight’ 


2. A line impervious to water, guar- 
anteed to withstand effect of salt 
and alkaline waters? That's “Black 
Knight !"’ 

3. A line 
tough core, 
wear unevenly: 
the answer! 


hard braided around a 
so it can't “flatten” or 
“Black Knight” Is 


4. A line so flexible it hugs the reel 


arbor, and “criss-crosses” snugly 
when thumbed or automatically 
spooled “Black Knight’ spools 
ideally! 

5. A line, therefore, easier to cast 
and control’ “Black Knight" is! 
Ask your dealer for this perfect 
paragon of practical lines. Ask for 


Black Knight, scientific ally braided 
from purest, toughest ‘Premium 
Grade” silk at the exact speed and 
tension for maximum strength. 
folder of lines. for 
and pocketbooks, free. 


Ms" a) GRA: 


Tilustrated 
all purposes 





| Abalem Gy 


Dept. | F We stfield, Mass. 












and winding reel. Light, compact, folds 
up to fit in tackle box. Just what you 
need to keep your line in good condl- 
tion, Will measure your line as each 
turn takes two feet. Reel of brass with 
reel seat. 85e postpaid. Money returned 


if not satisfied, 
\S& \ WM. F. WAHRENBERGER 
XX, 7 2 
(ey) 4396 Arista St. 
; San Diego, California 


85 


cents 


FISH LINE DRYER 








For Better Luck 


on the stream, take an Outing 
Aluminum Fly or Bug Box. 
Several styles. Full size auto- 
matic Tackle Boxes, too, drawn 
metal, leak proof At your 
Sport store, or write for lit- 
erature. Equip to really enjoy 
fishing this summer. 


OUTING MFG. CO., INC. 
604 Outing Bidg., 





Elkhart, Ind. 






















““CALIGANS”’ Catch More Fish 


Certainly they are copied, but the thou- 
sands of y fishermen now using 
“CALIGAN” super-floating all-hair Bugs 
will never be misled by imitations Be sure 
YOU ask for, and get, “CALIGANS.” 
As ah introductory offer we will send 
three sizes of these beautiful life-like 
Bugs for $1.00—with money-back guarantee. Illus 

trated Catalogue in colors Zz At A discounts 


te Dealers. 
E CALIGAN couraay 
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FAVORITE KNOTS 


No. 9—-THE DOUBLE ANGLER’S 
KNOT 


VERY angler should know how to 
repair his own leaders and a know- 
ledge of a few simple knots is invaluable. 
Professional leaders are usually tied with 
the barrel knot but, for repairs on the 
stream, one of the safest and easiest knots 
is the one illustrated, the double angler’s 
knot. 
Make a double loop in the end of one 
of the pieces of gut to be joined and run 
the end of the other piece through this 





The double angler’s knot is a good one 
for tying leaders 


loop; then repeat the procedure with this 
end by making another double loop. 
Work these loops down tightly onto the 
gut, leaving as little end protruding as 
possible. Then draw the knots together by 
pulling on the gut. Work them into a com- 
pact knot and, while the gut is still pliable, 
roll them under a stick to flatten down the 
knot. Clip the ends as closely as possible 
to the knot. 

Always remember that gut must be well 
soaked before you attempt to tie it. A few 
hours in tepid water is the best treatment. 


No. 10—LEADER LOOP 


HE simplest knot to tie for the loop 
on the end of a leader is merely to 
double over a loop and tie it in. But it 
makes a clumsy knot and, not affording a 
direct pull, it is apt to cut in time. 
A far better method is the ancient bow- 
line, so much used aboard ship. 
To make the bowline, throw a double 
loop in the end of the gut, exactly as illus- 


FE > Bag STAGE-PULL LOOP UnDER 


jy 


The bowline knot is especially recom- 
mended for tying a loop in a leader 





trated. Then pass the bight (the short end 
of the gut) through the two loops and 
hold it down against the leader. Now pass 
the upper loop through the lower loop and 
draw the knot tight. 

The bowline is not only a neat-looking 
hitch, but there is no danger of its cutting. 

ApAM TINKER 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
GIVE A FELLOW A BREAK! 


In your March. issue there is an article en- 
titled “Record Fish.’”’ You tell about a fellow 
named Dallas Hanes who slipped one over on 
Fietp & Stream by entering some fake fish in 
the Prize Fishing Contest. | want to congratu- 
late you on being able to prove this fellow a 
crook and have him indicted before a Federal 
Grand Jury for obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. Most certainly you should receive the glad 
hand of every fisherman for awarding additional 
prizes to the men who actually won them and 
who are really the fellows cheated by Hanes, 

What gets me is that in ve next issue you 
tell of a fellow named C. E. ¢ ‘ardinal who takes 
six prizes in two classes. How come? I hope you 
boys aren’t straining at any gnats and swallowing 
camels. ° 

Rospert CAMERON. 

Ans.—Steady, Bob, steady! We are doing the 
best we can with “ shape of our heads. We have 
investigated C. E. Cardinal in every way possible 
and he has convinced us that he is all wool and 
a yard wide. This lucky fisherman is a forester 
working for the Ontario Government, and he does 
his patrolling in an amphibian plane. That just 
about tells the story, He has the rest of us over 
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a barrel when it comes to fishing new waters, 
He just drops down, casts a plug a few times 
and if he doesn’t break a record he goes on to 
some other lake. 

You can bet that if anybody slips anything 
over in a Frexp & Stream Prize Contest he is a 
past master at slipping. 

FisH1nG Epitor, 


A FEW LINES ON LINES 


I will greatly appreciate it if you will kindly 
send me any intormation concerning the following 
questions: 

s it necessary to have a floating line when 
fly-casting with a bass bug? 

2. What size enameled fly line is advisable for 
fly-casting for bass and trout? 

Rocer B. Yepsen, 

Ans.—lIt is not absolutely essential to have a 
floating line when fishing with a bass bug, in So 
far as fishing the bug itself is concerned, but it is 
extremely advisable because you will find it very 
difficult and sometimes almost impossible on a 
long line to lift the line, leader and bug from 
the water when the entire line is beneath the 
surface. 

It is a good plan to keep your line water- 
proofed as well as possible. 

I couldn’t possibly tell you what size enamel 

y line is advisable for fiy-casting for bass be- 
cause this depends entirely upon the specifications 
of your rod. A reasonably powerful 9'4-foot rod, 
weighing around 6 ounces, ought to be able to 
take care of a D level line very easily. 

FisHinc Eprtor. 


TROUT RODS 


I am thinking of buying a trout fly rod about 
8% feet in length. I have an 8-foot rod which | 
like very well, but I should like to have your 
comments regarding the best lengths for trout 
rods, 

I am thinking somewhat of getting a 2-piece 
rod. Do you think such a rod-has any marked 
advantage over the 3-piece rod? 

ow, another question: Do you think that a 
hand-made rod is superior to a high-quality 
machine-made rod? 

shall appreciate any 
care to give me. 


information you may 
M. Ray Sratey. 


Ans.—-It seems to me your choice of an 8Y%- 
foot fly rod is a good one—that is, if you are go- 
ing to use it on the average trout streams of New 
York State. This, however, you do not specify in 
your letter. 

If you don’t mind the inconvenience of carry- 
ing about a 2-piece rod, that is the thing to get, 
if you can, but in an 8%-footer, this would mean 
that each joint would be over 4 feet long and a 
lot of people would find this inconvenient to carry 
around. A one-piece rod would be even better, but, 
of course, that is out of the question. 

On the other hand, I cannot see that a 2-piece 
rod we a very great advantage over a 3-piece 
rod. Not enough for me, at least, to warrant the 
inconvenience of the 2-piece rod. In the long run, 
I think you would be better satisfied with a 3- 
piece affair weighing in the neighborhood of 4% 
to 444 ounces. 

The merits of a hand-made rod, as compared 
with a high-grade machine-made rod are, perhaps, 
more or less open to question, I have used plenty 
of both, and the best way I can put it is this: 
If you can afford the price of a hand-made rod, 
I wouldn’t own anything else. Not that I would 
expect to do things with it that IL couldn't 
do with any other good rod, or because | 
would expect it to be much more durable. I sup- 
pose it all goes back to that old question of pride 
in ownership. A dyed-in-the-wool fisherman loves 
a fine rod, and that’s all there is to it. In all hon- 
esty, however, I think I can frankly tell you that 
the best hand-made rod in this country won't doa 
thing that a good machine-made rod won't do, The 
point is, however, I guess you would rather show 
a hand-made rod to your friends—and so would I 

-so, let your conscience be your guide. 


PisHING Epitor. 


MUSKY OR PIKE? 


I wish to ask you for some information. I do 
my fishing in the Kentucky River, about 100 miles 
up the river from where it empties into the Ohio 
River. F 

There are fish in this river which we call pike. 
Mighty seldom are any caught but some few are 
caught and weigh from two pounds up. The larg- 
est I know of weighed thirty-seven pounds. These 

fish look like the pictures of muskies, as the fish 
have long jaws lined with sharp teeth. 

Now what I would like to know is what these 
fish really are and which baits they would most 
likely take. 

I have used most all kinds of plugs and spit- 
ners and have never caught a musky. I catch quite 
a few bass and think I fish the water pretty well, 
but I want to catch a “‘pike”’ or whatever they are, 
and will appreciate any help you = give me. 

M. C. Beprorb. 


Ans.—If those fish run up to weights of 37 
pounds, I don’t see how they can be anything 
else but muskalonge—except some such fish as 4 
gar or sturgeon—and you, of course, can dis- 
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aters, tinguish these easily enough from members of 
imes, the pike family. The great northern pike, while 
on to found in your section, doesn’t attain a weight of 
37 pounds. This is an enormously big pike for 
thing any section, and the only places I have ever heard 
e isa of pike anywhere near this size are in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Ontario, 
OR. Of course, from the very meager description 
given in your letter I cannot be at all sure. On 
the other hand, I know there are muskalonge to 
be found in your section—though they are not 
indly very plentiful. As a rule, pike are covered with 
wing yellowish or whitish bean-shaped spots, whereas a 
muskalonge is striped or barred. 
when When it comes to telling a man how to catch Th 
muskies, that is something else. It all depends e 
e for upon conditions. In most sections, however, they 
can almost sweet be taken on some form of live 
N. bait or on a big spoon or spinner, and I can’t 
understand why you have had no success along Outdoor 
ive a these lines. Can’t you find out from some of the 
in so natives in your territory what they have been 
it is using? In the sections where I have fished for Cc ll 
very mactalonge, a been yo a - . : a * eee 
on 2 north, ave done | yest on spoons and plugs. In 
role the way of live bait, a big chub or minnow is A. & F. Marquee Tent. Price complete 
1 the ften a good bet. with poles neo 
FisuinGc Epitor. 
ater 
A COMBINATION SALT-WATER ROD ° e ° ° 
ame and men and women, tired of the indoor inaction of 
Ss be- I on planning on going to — op ye in 
tions the early part of the summer and will do some + * : 
ee Gh-water Athing, 1 have about decided to buy winter, are looking forward to life and play under 
le to salt-water outfit but “ pet know just what to 
buy. Since I want to fish from a boat and also * 
OR. do some surf casting, I want a rod that can be the open skies. 
used for both if possible. I don’t care to put too 
much money in the outfit as I won’t get to use I . . 
it much. I have been used to a level-winding reel n our vast stock 1s everything you need for com- 
about and wonder if it is yoy - ry 
ich | fishing. | would also like to know what size line . 
your to use and how much to buy. fort and convenience. 
trout H. V. Foster. 
° ° 
sites a ee Mail orders are given the same prompt, careful 
irked combination boat and as outfit very ‘ F 7 
- ac ry. se s s y s bd bd 
at es oe ee ee, ae attention you will receive in person when you visit 
ality foot tips—and _—- really gS long for aoa 
fishing, and then of course the butt on a surf- 
omny casting rod is an entirely different proposition our Shop. 
; than that on a boat rod. The surf-casting butt is 
¥e of the spring variety, made of hickory, and is 
a usually from 30 to 33 inches in length. The butt 
mi for a boat rod is much shorter than that. 
ie However, if you must have a combination 
= rod, all I can do is suggest that you get a 6- 
ty in foot surf-casting tip, which is going to be very 
heavy for lighter fishing if you want to get real 
asx} sport out of it, and buy two butts for it—one 
| Set, the regulation surf-casting butt and the other 
— the boat-rod type of butt. . 
ng 3 What you would be far better satisfied with, 
panty however, so far as boat fishing is concerned, 
) but, would be a one-piece rod with independent butt, 
, the entire rod measuring about six feet over all. : 
tye The tip should weigh in the neighborhood of 8 or Two-Person Light Weight Cooking Out- > sa 
ae 9 ounces, or if you really want to get some genu- ee ee are aa” Angler’s “Carryall” Harness. An in- 
t th ine sport out of the reef fishing in Florida waters genious device enabling the angler to 
phi I would advise a 6-ounce tip. Of course I don’t carry his equipment. 
rare know how much experience you have had in 
4% handling fish on light tackle. You are the only 
, one who can judge this, but a rod having a 6- 
otha ounce tip is not considered exceptionally light 
haps, today in Florida, even for tarpon and sailfishing. 
venty Level-winding reels are used only to a very 
this slight extent in salt-water fishing. There is no 
vat occasion for them, except perhaps in surf cast- 
idn't ing. If I were you, however, I would stick to 
ant the ordinary type, but of course if you want to 
- use it for surf casting, you will have to get one 
sup of the free-spool varicty, and it should hold about 
panes 200 yards of a 12- or 15-thread line. Such a line 
loves would do for most of your reef fishing as well, 
hon- Fisninc Eprtor. 
that 
A WHAT KILLED THE FISH? Cross Country Pack, Trout Angler’s Tackle 
ion . Fly Makers Kit . . . . $15 5.95 Gee. sss Oe 
ld I Locally we use what we call white suckers 
weighing about one pound or larger for musky 
“ bait and after the suckers are in captivity about Pd 
3 or 4 days their noses and their tails tray off 
and the suckers are listless and no good for bait. 
Now, my club members say they wear their tails 
td and noses out by trying to get out of the bait box, 
‘les but I contend it is due to a fungus of some sort 
hi and not to an actual abrasion of the tissue. What 
” do you say? 
pike. S. G. CampBeELt. S f 
' are 
te _Ans.—As far as I am concerned, you are both 
hese right. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
fish fish actually died as a result of a fungus infec- Stewart Line Go-Lite Sleeping Bag. Lamb’s 
tion, but the point is that it is impossible, as a Sporteman’s Hand Bag, $12.75 Dryer . . $2.50 wool filling . . . « $8.75 
hese tule, for fish to contract an infection of this 
most kind without first getting some sort of an abrasion 
— is an opening of the skin —- oe pe 
id that permits an infection to start. I have heard o' da & F C 
waite incidents of where fish bump around like this in BERCROMBIE ITCH oO. 
well, an aquarium, thereby injuring both their heads The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
are, and tails, and thus opening the way to infection. 
me. It is the careless handling of fish that pro- MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
D. duces the same thing. In other words, the ma- 
jority of fish that die after being handled by 
t 37 fubermen do not die as a result of — waeey 
hin, jut as a result of an infection that takes place hi . 
oat on the injured body surface of the fish. " ees 
dis FisHinG Epiror. VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVE, 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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Twenty-fifth Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contes 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, more than $3,000.00 
in Prizes are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND. CONDITIONS 





Contest is limited to fish 

taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for certain 
classes of fish. 
2 The Contest is open to every- 

body — subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and chil- 
dren. Contest opened on April Ist, 
1935. The closing dates are speci- 
fied under the Classes and Divisions. 


3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season, in the 
United States or Canada. 


4 No fish caught from a State, 
club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 


5 The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, must 
be used when entering a fish. It 
must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two wit- 
nesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight, ¢ and measure- 
ments. The affidavit is to be sworn 
to by the contestant before a No- 
tary Public and his seal must be 


(Prizes and classes on page 64) 





with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of fish 
taken. (See affidavit below.) 


8 All affidavits must #e sent to 

the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, Fretp & Stream, 578 
Madison Ave., New York. 4 ffi- 
davits must be in within one 
month from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by un- 
usual circumstances, when the 
judges will consider ‘such delayed 
affidavits. 


9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class 

an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. This draw- 
ing is to be made by placing the 
fish on thin paper and an outline 
drawn with pencil, while the fins 
of the fish are held erect. 


1 0 In event of two or more fish 

weighing and measuring e X- 
actly the same, prizes identical in 
character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 


affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied l l Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 


by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out 
of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 
The vength, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 
cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 


the entry will be disqualified. 


Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 


HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. A fairly 
complete story is desirable as most of these accounts are pub- 
lished each month under the heading of “Record Fish.” The 
best stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the 
prize fish, are the ones selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 

2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 


lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1935. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. 


EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, 


author on angling. 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, 
H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 


editor, author and angler. 


JUDGES 


New York Sun, N. Y. VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameri- 


can Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. 


fisherman and CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New Jersey 
State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


WILLIAM E. HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, 
The New York Herald Tribune. 








EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
FieLp & STREAM, 578 Madison / 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


tve., N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following ‘statements are the truth: 


Kind of Fish... saan Weight Length When Caught............- 
I I os iassnkinicindncenvisiesthenleiisliuaoanananninaneaiingiioeiiaisaniatansiantiina Ne stckiveniossscaaennaee | ee 
Line Lure or Bait se ah niaenantnindaiaciaatobosibassihinadahenamaiice 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
a Cit I a ies siceinsistnsen es enssnininadsinensasnicinenslbeninbeteciibentanatiinniatenesciaatnasitanen 
Street 4 State (SEAL) 
Sworn to before me this day of Meters Ss Sigmabewte...........0.....00000.0000000 


2 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. 


(Signatures and addresses) 


GinTH Anu ND 
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Field & Stream—June, 1935 
I’M AFTER BASS AGAIN 
(Conrinued from page 19) 


rain. When everything was shipshape, I 
sat and watched. 

The wind was so strong that I had to 
hold on to the rice very tightly to keep the 
boat from being blown right through the 
dense growth. As I watched the blurred 
river surface I saw a huge bass break 
cleanly out of water, nose skyward. He 
did not seem to be seeking food. Being 
chased, I thought, by a larger fish. I pointe | 
ed to the spot, but the President had seen 
it too, and his minnow landed not five feet | 
from the spot. 

The first cast did it. Something big and 
strong had the lure. The rain was coming | 
faster, if anything, and through the drip- 
ping scene I could make out the line going 
places. 

“He’s no bass,” shouted the President 
above the wind. “Too big for a bass. 
Northern pike, maybe, but a good one. 
Put the big net together.” 

I assembled the wide-mouthed boat net, 
which had not been used all day. I was 
ina hurry, but really had lots of time. By 
the time the northern pike was ready for 
the net there was an inch of water in the 
boat. He was a good fish, of about 10 
pounds; nothing to write home about, but 
a walloper for sheer pulling power. 

“I want that bass,” muttered the Pres- 
ident as he sent the minnow back through 
the downpour into the same territory. 

On about the fourth cast the bass took 
it. How he saw it in that rain-whipped 
river I do not know, but he did, and both 
of us knew, as he struck, that it was the 
mightiest bass of the day. The big fellow 
pried his way to the top time after time. 
Here was a fish with the power of the 
northern pike but with lightning speed 
added. Keeping him out of the rice was a 
job. I wondered what I should have done 
with one that size on my fly rod. Perhaps 
smashed another leader, but it would have 
been worth several leaders to feel such 
a fish on a 4-ounce rod. 

I could hardly see the bass as I netted 
him. He merged in coloration with the 
disturbed river water. Twice the Pres- | 
ident worked the tiring fish toward the 
net. All I could make out was the taut 
line, gliding by. Underneath it somewhere, 
I knew, swam the bass, but how far? I 
dared not take a chance netting him until 
I saw him. The President worked him a 
little closer to the surface, and the metal 
head of the minnow gleamed dully at me. 
Even then I didn’t see the bass, but netted 
the entire area about the metal piece. 





T did the trick. The big fish was not very 
hard to see as I swung him inboard. 

I was shaking from excitement. It was 
the largest smallmouth I had ever seen 
taken. I guessed 7 pounds. Later the scales 
showed he was trim for his big frame and 
weighed only 514. 

The fish lay hopelessly entangled in the 
net—as were the treble hooks. I was mak- 
ing little headway extricating him. Every 
time I touched the bass he flopped. The 
light was poor, and the boat was drifting 
crazily in the storm-swept river. Once his 
spines nicked me. It seemed an all-night 
job getting him un-netted. 

_The President, rain water dripping down 
his nose, smirked at me. Somehow he al- 
ways has the last smirk. He regarded my 
efforts at unhooking with amusement. 

Then, very tolerantly, he said: “Son, 
don’t you know that with a little diplomacy 
and sweet oil you can skin an eel? Put 
your foot on him and hold him down while 
you get the hooks out. Should have 


brought a saddle—then you could ride 
im!” 





(Continued on page 65) 








“Man, how it can take it!” 


“My Marhoff is twenty-five years old this 
year and it runs just as sweet as it did the 
day I bought it.” 


HE above quotation from an angler's letter 

is just one of the hundreds, which tell the 
same "sweet story". A Shakespeare Fine Reel 
bought today will be a treasured family posses- 
sion fifty years from now. 


Made in the Shakespeare shop, where the 
one idea is to make each reel as if it were for 
your own kit, every Shakespeare reel is as near- 
ly an individual creation as the consummate 
skill of a master angler craftsman can make it. 


Designed to give a lifetime of perfect per- 
formance Shakespeare reels are precisioned in 
every dimension to an accuracy of one thou- 
sandth of an inch. 


Honor Built by Shakespeare and Honor Sold 
by reliable dealers in fine tackle, they are the 
world's outstanding values when judged by in- 
trinsic merit and worth. 


SPECIAL OFFER 





and FREE 80Opage Catalog 


“One Drop” Oiler 12c 
Jeweler’s Screw Driver 12c 


80 page Fishing Guide 
Catalog FREE or all for 
20c postpaid. Send cou- 
pon today. 





KALAMAZOO 


st 
gs 


MICHIGAN 





CRITERION NO. 1960 
Universally accepted as the “Criterion by 
which a perfect reel can be judged’. 


No. 1960 Criterion De luxe $6.00 
No. 1961 Criterion 5.00 





TRU-ART AUTOMATIC 
Offers 50% more fishing with 50% less effort. 
Keeps your hands in fishing position at all 


times. 
No. 1803B-30 yds. $8.00 
No. 1805B-50 yds. 8.50 
No. 1807B-80 yds. 9.00 


| pretewmeses., Mage >: > neat 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 

412 Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

© Inclosed is 20c for Oiler and Screw Driver. 

C1 Please send your new 80-pg. Catalog. 





Address 





City and State. 
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Twenty-fifth Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, more than $3,000.00 
in Prizes are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND. CONDITIONS 


(Prizes and classes on page 64) 


Contest is limited to fish 
taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for certain 
classes of fish. 
2 The Contest is open to every- 
body — subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and chil- 
dren. Contest opened on April Ist, 
1935. The closing dates are speci- 
fied under the Classes and Divisions. 
3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season, in the 
United States or Canada. 


4 No fish caught from a State, 

club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 
5 The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, must 
be used when entering a fish. It 
must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two wit- 
nesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measure- 
ments. The affidavit is to be sworn 
to by the contestant before a No- 
tary Public and his seal must be 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied 
by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out 
of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 

The .ength, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 

cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 

Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 

a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 





with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of fish 
taken. (See affidavit below.) 


re) All affidavits must #e sent to 

the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, Fretp & StrEAM, 578 
Madison Ave., New York. A ffi- 
davits must be in within one 
month from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by un- 
usual circumstances, when the 
judges will consider ‘such delayed 
affidavits. 


9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class 

an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. This draw- 
ing is to be made by placing the 
fish on thin paper and an outline 
drawn with pencil, while the fins 
of the fish are held erect. 


1 0 In event of two or more fish 

weighing and measuring ex- 
actly the same, prizes identical in 
character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 


l 1 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. A fairly 
complete story is desirable as most of these accounts are pub- 
lished each month under the heading of “Record Fish.” The 
best stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the 
prize fish, are the ones selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 
] Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1935. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 
JUDGES 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, 7he New York Sun, N. Y. 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. 


EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and 


author on angling. 
KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 
H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New Jersey 
State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


WILLIAM E. HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, 
The New York Herald Tribune. 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fietp & StrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


I niseesoAinaainniitcnpeonlennnainiiscleaiee Weight 
Where caught 


Line Lure or Bait 


Caught by (Signed).. 
Street .. ' City 


Sworn to before me this day of 





(AFFIDAVIT) 


I hereby swear that the following ‘statements are the truth: 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


Length Girth 
ee pS a aaa a 
State (SEAL) 


OS TI 00es1020-<<cpasrenansosei 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 
2 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. 
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Field & Stream—June, 1935 
I’M AFTER BASS AGAIN 
(Conrinued from page 19) 


rain. When everything was shipshape, I 
sat and watched. 

The wind was so strong that I had to 
hold on to the rice very tightly to keep the 
boat from being blown right through the 
dense growth. As I watched the blurred 
river surface I saw a huge bass break 
cleanly out of water, nose skyward. He | 
did not seem to be seeking food. Being | 
chased, I thought, by a larger fish. I point- | 
ed to the spot, but the President had seen 
it too, and his minnow landed not five feet 
from the spot. 

The first cast did it. Something big and 
strong had the lure. The rain was coming | 
faster, if anything, and through the drip- 
ping scene I could make out the line going 
places. 

“He’s no bass,” shouted the President 
above the wind. “Too big for a_ bass. 
Northern pike, maybe, but a good one. 
Put the big net together.” 

I assembled the wide-mouthed boat net, 
which had not been used all day. I was 
ina hurry, but really had lots of time. By 
the time the northern pike was ready for 
the net there was an inch of water in the 
boat. He was a good fish, of about 10 
pounds; nothing to write home about, but 
a walloper for sheer pulling power. 

“T want that bass,” muttered the Pres- 
ident as he sent the minnow back through 
the downpour into the same territory. 

On about the fourth cast the bass took 
it. How he saw it in that rain-whipped 
river I do not know, but he did, and both 
of us knew, as he struck, that it was the 
mightiest bass of the day. The big fellow 
pried his way to the top time after time. 
Here was a fish with the power of the 
northern pike but with lightning speed 
added. Keeping him out of the rice was a 
job. I wondered what I should have done 
with one that size on my fly rod. Perhaps 
smashed another leader, but it would have 
been worth several leaders to feel such 
a fish on a 4-ounce rod. 

I could hardly see the bass as I netted 
him. He merged in coloration with the 
disturbed river water. Twice the Pres- | 
ident worked the tiring fish toward the 
net. All I could make out was the taut 
line, gliding by. Underneath it somewhere, 
I knew, swam the bass, but how far? I 
dared not take a chance netting him until 
I saw him. The President worked him a 
little closer to the surface, and the metal 
head of the minnow gleamed dully at me. 
Even then I didn’t see the bass, but netted 
the entire area about the metal piece. 





T did the trick. The big fish was not very 
hard to see as I swung him inboard. 

I was shaking from excitement. It was 
the largest smallmouth I had ever seen 
taken. I guessed 7 pounds. Later the scales 
showed he was trim for his big frame and 
weighed only 51%. 

The fish lay hopelessly entangled in the 
net—as were the treble hooks. I was mak- 
ing little headway extricating him. Every 
time I touched the bass he flopped. The 
light was poor, and the boat was drifting 
crazily in the storm-swept river. Once his 
spines nicked me. It seemed an all-night 
job getting him un-netted. 

_The President, rain water dripping down 
his nose, smirked at me. Somehow he al- 
ways has the last smirk. He regarded my 
ettorts at unhooking with amusement. 

Then, very tolerantly, he said: “Son, 
don’t you know that with a little diplomacy 
and sweet oil you can skin an eel? Put 
your foot on him and hold him down while 
you get the hooks out. Should have 
“hy a saddle—then you could ride 

im! 








(Continued on page 65) 


Shakespeare 
Marhoff 
$12° 


“Man, how it can take it 


“My Marhoff is twenty-five years old this 
year and it runs just as sweet as it did the 
day I bought it.” 


HE above quotation from an angler's letter 

is just one of the hundreds, which tell the 
same "sweet story". A Shakespeare Fine Reel 
bought today will be a treasured family posses- 
sion fifty years from now. 


Made in the Shakespeare shop, where the 
one idea is to make each reel as if it were for 
your own kit, every Shakespeare reel is as near- 
ly an individual creation as the consummate 
skill of a master angler craftsman can make it. 


Designed to give a lifetime of perfect per- 
formance Shakespeare reels are precisioned in 
every dimension to an accuracy of one thou- 
sandth of an inch. 


Honor Built by Shakespeare and Honor Sold 
by reliable dealers in fine tackle, they are the 
world's outstanding values when judged by in- 
trinsic merit and worth. 


SPECIAL OFFER 





and FREE 80Opage Catalog 
ah 


Oe ene 


“One Drop” Oiler 12c 
Jeweler’s Screw Driver 12c 


80 page Fishing Guide 
Catalog FREE or all for 
20c postpaid. Send cou- 
pon today. 








‘a 





CRITERION NO. 1960 
Universally accepted as the “Criterion by 
which a perfect reel can be judged’. 

No. 1960 Criterion De luxe $6.00 
No. 1961 Criterion 5.00 





TRU-ART AUTOMATIC 
Offers 50% more fishing with 50% less effort. 
Keeps your hands in fishing position at all 
times, 
No. 1803B-30 yds. $8.00 
No. 1805B-50 yds. 8.50 
No. 1807B-80 yds. 9.00 


poo 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY | 
412 Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. | 
OInclosed is 20c for Oiler and Screw Driver. l 
0 Please send your new 80-pg. Catalog. | 
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BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern DivISsION 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DIVISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, west 
of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly-rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “‘fly-rod light lure’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of 


Field & Stream—June, 1935 
25th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,055.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp & STREAM during 1935 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes 

$75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 

$50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 

$35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 

$20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 

$10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 

$ 5.00 each 








A Junior Prize of $10.00 


in merchandise will be awarded to the boy or girl, 
under sixteen years of age, who catches the largest 
fish in each of the ten following classifications: 
Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or Rainbow 
Trout, Lake Trout, Small-Mouth Biack Bass, Large- 
Mouth Black Bass, Muskalonge, Great Northern 
Pike, Weakfish and Bluefish. 





(The rules and conditions published on page 62 
will apply te the Juniors also, except that a signed 
Statement from either parent or a guardian, instead 








of a notary public, will suffice.) 





SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1935. 


eed 
Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 


Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of 


1935 may be selected by winner. Fish grouped according to similarity 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso< estor ) 


— 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stisostedion  vit- 


reum ) 





Above three species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1935 


LAKE TROUT 
cush) 


(Cristivomer namay- 





Must be taken before November Ist, 1935. 





10 First Prizes 

$50.00 each 
10 Second Prizes 

$35.00 each 
10 Third Prizes 

$20.00 each 
10 Fourth Prizes . 

$10.00 each 
10 Fifth Prizes 

$ 5.00 each 











TUNA (Thunnus thynnus) 


Must be taken before November 'st, 1935, on 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States or 
Canada. 


MARLIN (Al! species) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1935, on 
the Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 


Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions, 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN Division 


Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1935, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division, 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Duvist0on 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) FLoripa Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
the state of Florida. 


the 10 remaining classes. 
Fie.p & StrEAM during 
of dates and conditions. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear 
graph showing a side view of the fish must ac 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1935. 
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Field & Stream—June, 1935 
I’M AFTER BASS AGAIN | 
(Continued from page 63) 


And so he won, as he always does. He 
beat me with his own tools in his own 
way. Of course, I knew the sudden wind 
and rain, blurring the river surface, may 
have made the plug more acceptable. Of 
course, I knew that it might have been 
luck. But we were both happy. I had 
found a new sport and had a chance of 
getting home that night, inasmuch as he 
had caught a fish. And he had vindicated 
his own method. | 

On the way home, I extolled the plea- 
sures of the light rod. 

“You'll never get tired with a fly rod,” 
said I. 

“Son,” said he, “I never get tired of 
any rod—as long as there’s something on 
the other end of it.” 


BLUE MARLIN 
(Continued from page 26) 


solid hours Rip pumped that leviathan 
without once raising him half-way to the 
surface. Still fast and strong, the tuna was 
able to elude the sharks. Several times he | 
made sharp, short spurts which clearly | 
indicated the presence of attacking sea- | 
wolves that would greedily tear every 
shred of flesh from his vast frame, only 
leaving us a gaunt back-bone, head and 
tail as evidence of our futile efforts to 
cope with these monsters. The last tuna 
we boated had hardly enough meat left | 
on his bones to feed a bird. 

Fighting a tuna in the 1,000-fathom 
depth of the Gulf Stream is far more dif- 
ficult than in the Atlantic, off the Long | 
Island or Jersey coasts, where the prey 
is forced to wage a surface battle in the 
comparatively shallow water. While a 
small dory that a tuna can tow is in- 
valuable in the pursuit of these huge 
fish in the North, the same plan will not 
avail in the South when they adopt sound- 
ing tactics. 

Rip broiled out there in the fishing chair. 
Perspiration streamed from his tired body. | 
Numbed hands, lead-heavy arms and ach- | 
ing back barely co6rdinated to continue 
that strength-taking pumping. The 
thought of landing on rod and reel the | 
first unscathed tuna along our Southern 
coast was all that keyed his mind to the 
task of whipping his tired muscles into 
further action. Those months of hard 
training saved him from collapse. 

The fight eased up. The tuna gave 
ground a bit faster. Rip reeled in yard 
alter yard of line. Tommy and I cleared 
the deck for action. We knew from experi- 
ence that the sharks would close in on 
the whipped fish during the final struggle 
at the boat, when a shortened line would 
preclude any possibility of the tuna’s es- 
caping their ferocious attack. We placed 
the rifle and lance in the stern, so that 
we could ward off the marauders. 

he end came with unexpected sud- | 
denness. The line simply went slack. Rip 
fell back in the chair, exhausted. We will 
— know to a certainty just how it hap- 
pened. 


“Cheated by a mackerel snapping at the 
wake of the line,” was Tommy’s keen de- 
duction after he examined the cut line. 
ey hat’s enough for one day,” grinned 
Rip, refreshed after a nip at his ever- 
present bottle of tomato juice. | 

. Tomorrow I take that plane at mid- 
aiternoon. Perhaps the last troll will be 
the lucky one,” he concluded. 

It was a forlorn hope. If a piscatorially- | 
minded book-maker had been on deck, he 
pectably would have quoted odds of a 
— a eg against our chances 
wee 0 Ae that ast day, but he would 

ered a severe attack of heart 


Most 
Amazing FISH-GETTER 
of All Time / 


JSING THE 





The “‘Weezel” takes fish where 
other lures fail. Unsolicited let- 
ters from fishermen who have 
used the “Weezel” in waters 
from Canada to the Gulf prove 
it! Above is shown a muskie 
caught on a No. 10 ‘*Weezel” by 
Clyde Poyner, Norwood, Ohio. 
Hundreds of other pictures and 
letters swamp our mails daily! 
You'll be writing your praise 
soon as you've tried it! Why 
wait? Order now 


S. & S. 


103 West High Street 





Oh, Boy... what a Bait! 


HERE'S no question but that the “WEEZ- 

EL” Feathered Minnow is the bait sensa- 
tion of 1935. This amazing lure holds the secret 
that makes it irresistible to all game fish! 


Ozark Ripley, one of the most famous of all fish- 
ermen, says: “I’m going to get a seven-pound brook 
trout with it both on the Steel River and the Nipi- 
gon!” He adds that he likes its casting size and expects 
to take some record catches with it of bass, large 
brook and rainbow trout and landlocked salmon in 
Canada this summer. 

From ’way down in Arizona, Judge Freeman writes 
as follows: “Rush me five more ‘Weezels’ C.O.D. 
Please pick out light colors. Received the first two 
‘Weezels’ April 6th and immediately went fishing 
with Mrs. Freeman. In a few minutes we took two 
big-mouthed bass; one weighed 3/2 Ibs. and the other 


had 


42 Ibs. Of course I caught the larger one! 

Weesner’s “Weezel” is unique—distinctive—en- 
tirely different. It is the original spinning or wobbling 
feathered minnow. Supplied with an interchangeable 
Spinner and a Wiggle Disc (wobbler), it gives you 
two baits in one for the price of one. 

The “Weezel” has a positive weed guard, and its 
Special English Saanich Hook is designed to over- 
come the short strikes so common in ordinary lures. 
Weighs %% oz. and casts like a bullet, giving you 
longer and more accurate casts. Available at your 
dealer’s in a selection of 12 different color combina- 
tions. Make sure you get this sensational bait! 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 








ATTENTION FISHERMEN!—WHERE TO BUY 


Dealers everywhere are now selling ‘“WEEZEL” Lures. See your dealer today. 

But resist substitution. If it isn’t marked “Weezel”, it’s not what you want. If 

your dealer can’t supply you, send us his name and a $1.00 bill and we will send 

you postpaid, one ‘‘WEEZEL” Feathered Minnow Lure complete with Spinner 
and Wobbler Disc. Money refunded if not satisfied—so you can’t lose. 





“WEEZEL' vixnow LURES 
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3-in-One lubricates reels @ Cleans 
rod joints @ Protects metal rods 
against corrosion @ Preserves cane 
and bamboo rods @® Waterproofs 
your lines © Handy cans and bottles. 

















BLACK PEARL 


BAIT LURE BASS LURE 








Bait-casting lines of a quality com- 
parable to our OIL WATER- 
PROOF fly lines—no statement 
could be stronger! 


S.A. JONES LINE CO. 


NORWICH, NEW YO 


















failure before the following noon rolled 
around. 

Rip was a fighter. He never gave up. 
Each new day was sure to be the lucky 
one as far as he was concerned. Reverses 
never disheartened him long. When he 
came aboard in the morning, there was no 
complaint of the past. It was all in the 
breaks of the game. His slogan was “Let's 
get the big one today.’ 

“Perhaps a mackerei will bring us luck,” 
suggested Rip. 

Tommy saw the point immediately. He 
rigged up two mackerel baits which, sus- 
pended from the outrigger tips, danced 
along the surface. 

One squall after another drove us under 
the shelter of the cabin top. Our eyes fol- 
lowed the swirling wake of those baits 
like a hawk’s. This was the last chance, 
and we all had a feeling that something 
big was going to happen any minute. It 
did. 

Rip was in the chair when the time 
came. Tommy, from his lofty perch on the 
cabin top, spotted the fish first. 

“There’s your record blue marlin!” 
shouted at Rip excitedly. 

Yanking the heavy rig out of the holder, 
Rip sat tense, waiting for the proper in- 
stant to strike. The fish lay deep under 
our stern for an instant, and then rushed 
the bait in exactly the same manner as 
the other blue marlin had done. When he 
came out in that surging, greyhound leap 
after the skipping mackerel with his dor- 
sal fin high and pectoral fins spread wide, 
he was the most graceful and the biggest 
fish I had ever seen. His dive at the lure 
carried him many yards across our stern 
before he eased into the water, hardly dis- 
turbing it. 

Rip snubbed him sharply with a long, 
sweeping lift of the rod that set the hook 
deeply. His first wild flight was as straight 
and as fleet as an arrow. Half the line 
vanished from the big reel before Rip got 
him under control. He stuck to his knitting 
as the giant marlin rose into the air in a 
mighty leap. Rip pulled hard on the rod, 
and the fish fell back in a tremendous 
swirl of water. 

We had all had a good look at him as 
he took the bait. Further, haeuend and I 


he 








Make Your Own Dredge « * « 


BUT USE AL. Foss Bairs TO CATCH FISH 





35° 


PER 
BOTTLE 


all dealers. 


AL. FOSS pork pina pairs «Alea Teme Paco 


It does not spoil, 






an exclusive feature—5 styles at Peg 


hook 
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*% Time was when a doorknob could be cut down, hung with 
gang hooks, and used to dredge up a mess of fish. It made 
lots of splash and still does, but today it won't dredge up 
much except weeds. If this kind of exercise is what you 
want you can make your own. 


For fishing, use Al. Foss Baits. For 19 years, as fish became 
more educated, their popularity has steadily increased. 
Small, all metal—they are just right for light sporting tackle. 
Slide in with hardly a ripple—come out with the big ones. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division Box A Geneva, Ohio 


The ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
AL. FOSS PORK RIND STRIP 


Dixie Wiggler 
Slides in with hardly a 
splash, hook rides upright 
for easy hooking. No. 13, 
with bucktail 
streamer and extra 


were used to that sort of thing. We had 
a fairly good idea of his size even before 
we saw him clear the water in those high, 
arching jumps. 

“That marlin weighs over 600 pounds,” 
judged Tommy. 

I agreed. I knew he was all of 14 feet 
long. 

“Thank heavens, you hooked that marlin 
on the big outfit!” called Tommy. 

“Yep,” agreed Rip, “but I’m not sure 
of this drag.” He had never used the big 
reel before. ; 

The boat worked like a dream, Saving 
many yards of line. Otherwise, the fish 
might have gained his freedom right at 
the start. He simply had too much power 
in that wide-spread tail to be held in check 
with even a 72-thread line and an experi- 
enced angler like Rip on the business end 
of the rod. 

The first hour passed quickly. I didn't 
see much of the fight. I concentrated on 
the controls, backing and speeding ahead 
at a wave from Tommy’s hand. One false 
move on my part meant probable loss of 
the prize. Little was said. The tension was 
terrific. A record was at stake. 


NOTHER hour ticked off as the bat- 

tle shifted to the deeper water, where 

the giant marlin sulked and stubbornly 

withstood Rip’s determined effort to re- 

gain some of that precious line. In all, we 
had covered about six miles. 

Finally the line rose and the fish came 
to the top for another awesome display 
of aerial acrobatics which ended in a series 
of tail-walking performances that I have 
never seen equaled. His sprints were so 
long and fast that Rip lost more line than 
he cared to. He made one fatal mistake: 
he tightened the drag on the reel to the 
limit. Everything went well as long as the 
fish remained on the surface and did not 
make another headlong rush. Tommy, un- 
fortunately, did not notice Rip’s move. 

A shark’s fin back of our game was the 
tip-off for another savage dash. Rip didn't 
release the tension in time. The line, cap- 
able of withstanding a strain of over 200 
pounds, could not hold that wild, unbridled 
power in leash. It parted as though made 
of cotton. Rip’s blue marlin was tree. We 











Total welght eleven pounds of 
scrapping bass taken on the Dixie 
by Dr. Vernon Breedlow. 















‘Sc lizx FREE *# 


Send for “Master of Power, it 
describes all Al. Foss Baits ond 
True Temper Rods. Write today. 
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saw him once more as he vaulted hal into 
the air in a tremendous leap that shook off 
all pursuit of sharks. 

There was nothing to say. It was heart- 
breaking. To have come so ‘close to smash- 
ing the record, and then to fail so miser- 
ably with it right in our grasp, left us limp 
and quiet. Rip assumed the entire blame 
like a true sportsman. 

“I’m glad that tackle was tied to the 
boat,” said Rip. “Otherwise I’d have lost 
that too.” 

That afternoon we put him aboard the 
plane at Cat Cay. 

“See you next year,” he called to Tom- 
my as he stepped on the pontoon. 

“We'll break the record then sure!” 
Tommy yelled back. He never gave up 
either. 

Me? I was just the mate. 


ONE FAMILY’S HOLIDAY 
(Continued from page 31) 


just once more how to start this trick 
stove ?” 

A little later the boy and I walked up 
the aimless lane and discovered a farm- 
house with a sloping beach for a lawn and 
reposing thereon half a dozen sturdy 
boats. We found the master of the acres 
deep in the sawdust of his ice-house, and 
promptly purchased fifty pounds of frozen 
lake and the right to use a boat. 

“Now we charge 50 cents a day for the 
skiffs, and you can camp free if you'll 
clean up when you go,” he said, leaning 
on the door that held in the coolness of 
the dark vault. “And if you want min- 
nies, we have ’em.” 

“One thing,” I said. “To-day’s Satur- 
day, and several camping parties may 
arrive to spend the week-end. If I’d pay 
you a dollar a day, could we reserve a 
space for ourselves that would be ours and 
not encroached on by other campers? You 
see, we like a lot of space,” I said half 
apologetically. “We came from the city 
to get it.” 

“I see,” he answered, and added that he 
didn’t blame us. 

At his suggestion we drove through his 
barn lot and on into a sequestered grove 
beyond, where we had our choice of sand 
beach or rock-bound shore. 

There we made camp and idled delight- 
ful days. The boy caught bluegills to his 
heart's content, and on one memorable 
occasion the expected pan-fish suddenly 
became a mighty pike that broke his rod 
and changed the even tenor of his ambi- 
tions. There was a certain channel of that 
lake where the water deepened from an 
island point, and far down, seen only when 
the sun shone just right, was a jumble of 
logs. Dropping a spinner fly toward shore 
when the pale glow of evening made the 
water a pool of quicksilver, bounded by 
the vague close-pressing forest, was a 
hazardous sport for anyone with a weak 
heart. The smallmouths living in that deep 
retreat were cagy fellows and cunning 
fighters. 

Then there was the Manistee and the 
Pere Marquette. Fished out, you say? 
There are German browns there that will 
smash your tackle and smash your nerves 
and send you home mumbling to yourself. 

On one trip we floated the latter stream 
with a folding boat, taking a creel of 
lunch-time “panners” in the heat of day. 
We were really boat riding—watching the 
swift play of water as it took us through 
the arching forest, the hope of sighting a 
deer always with us. Toward evening the 
river grew turbulent, and the bridge where 
we could take out the boat failed to ma- 
terialize. 

The sun slipped behind the forest; dark 
shadows pressed in from the edges of the 
stream, leaving only a strip of reflection 


for us to follow. The voice of the cur- 
rent became assertive, becoming loud and 
strident, as the stream does at night. A big 
trout rolled ahead of us. Laying the fly 
blindly down an alley of twilight, I saw 
the hook sucked from sight. What a fight 
that was there in the rushing darkness of 
the river! The bridge arrived about that 
time, and our boat went under one span 
and the fish went under the other. Oh, 
well! 

We bid the farmer good-by one day 
and returned to the city, but our life was 
gloriously different. In the rumble of in- 
dustry were sounds that came to us if we 
listened well enough: the far- -away cry 
of a loon in the dead of the night; the 
slap of water on a rocky shore. The boy 
saved his nickels to purchase a .410 shot- 
gun and made me fit a place in the trailer 
gun-rack so that when it arrived he would 
be prepared. I acquired a pointer pup that 
took an immediate shine to my old bird- 
wise veteran, and thereafter for a week 
I was busy constructing a kennel for them 
aboard the land-going yacht. It worked out 
excellently, a small door being fitted aft 
where they could enter without tracking 
mud through the bedroom. 

The opening day for quail shooting ar- 
rived riding in the saddle of a low- 
pressure area, and we drove northward 
through heavy snow. The valley of the 
Tippecanoe was mantled with the first 
white blanket of the year, and the road 
we followed lay beside the dark open water 
of the river. We parked at a lonely widen- 
ing, and in the gray dawn I raised up on 
one elbow and peered out through the 
window to behold a trio of teal cocked 
upwind in the gale. 

The snow melted by noon, and we hunt- 
ed brown stubble and jack-oak thickets 
while overhead the mallards drilled south- 
ward in long wavering lines. I'll never 
forget the first covey we moved that day. 
I had cautioned the boy to keep slightly 
to the rear until the dogs made game, and 
he obeyed admirably. But we hadn’t moved 
out a hundred yards along the lee of a 
thicket when, in scrambling through a 
weedy draw, he stepped squarely on the 





BRAND-NEW fishing coun- 

try where 2- to 4-pound 
Eastern brook trout try to take 
your flies away from you! Frank 
Cooper and Victor Herriot made 
a discovery, and they’ll tell you 
all about it in the next issue. 
Watch for ‘‘OVER THE 
HEIGHT OF LAND.” 











tail feathers of fifteen full-winged birds. 
The .410 cracked, and I saw him leaning 
against the bank of the draw with his cap 
over one eye. When I arrived, the tears 
were mopped up. But I ask you: did you 
ever step into the family circle of a full- 
grown covey when you were ten years 
old? Later in the day he made a clean 
kill on a straightaway single without bat- 
ting an eyelash and gravely disciplined old 
Buster about mussing his birds. 

The lovely hour on these trips is when 
day is done. We returned to the river 
at dark and stood a moment at the trailer 
door listening to the whistle up of the scat- 
tered coveys, a plaintive call in the early 
winter dark. Inside, the stove was soon 
purring and the air fragrant with broil- 
ing quail. A turn of the dial, and dance 
music from Fifth Avenue accompanied our 
dinner. 

There are other seasons and other days 
that pommel my memory and demand 
to be given audience. Early spring days 
when young green sprays the willow tips 
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Pflueger NOBBY 
Satin Finish Nickalum. A New Reel 
Light in Weight. No. 1963—$8.25 





er SUPREME 


Supreme in lightness, strength, 
smoothness, dependability. $25.0@ 
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Pflueger TEMPLAR 
No. 141934—400 yd. ... - $82. -50 
No. 1420 4,—500 yd. 9. 

Internal Star Wheel ‘Drag. 





No. fesse fin rg. cans 


No. 1988—250 yd... .. . . $10.00 
No. 1989—300 yd... . : : $12.00 


Cor mir x 
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New Pflueger PAL-O-MINE 


Minnow, Jointed. 6 finishes. 2 sizes— 
314’—90c each. 414”—$1.00 each 


EXPERIENCE 


Makes a lot of difference in making good 
fishing tackle. The experience back of Pflueger 
Tackle for catching every kind of fresh or 
salt water game fish has made Pflueger “A 
Great Name in Tackle.” 


Ask Your Dealer! 
net FREE 
CATALOG 


Complete selection of latest 
Pflueger equipment for any 
kind of | fishing. 
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E. A, PFLUEGER, President 
4 The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. FS6, Akron, O. 
“= Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog No. 155. 
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Buy a MARTIN—Now 


OU can buy a Martin Automatic Fly-Wate 

now—the reel you have always wanted—at 
prices lower than ever before. 

Built especially for fly casting, it is light in 
weight and assures perfect balance to any fly 
rod, yet it is strong and sturdy and stands 
hard use. 

Leading fly casters use the Martin Fly-Wate. 
It reels a line as rapidly as you retrieve it; 
always keeps a taut line; protects your line 
against knotting and snarling and makes fish- 
ing a better sport in every way. 

You should have a Martin Automatic. There 
is a size for every kind of fishing. Write for 
free catalog and price list. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., Ine. 
600 Main St., Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN “AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 











Biegler’s Torpedo Minnow Incubator 
KEEPS THEM ALIVE 


Patent spring-hinged door. Self-automatic closing. 





water without retarding boat. 
Will stand up on end out of water contain- 
ing and retaining live bait. 


Floats in 


A FISHERMAN’S BEST BET 


E. N. BIEGLER LABORATORIES, sole mfgr. 


Whitehall Michigan 
Price $5.75 Postpaid 





and white clouds sail a blue adventurous 
sky. Then big bass declare war on six- 
inch chubs in river pools but a few miles 
from our home. 

There is the future that chants of the 
distant day when I'll get a respite and we 
start on “la long traverse.” We'll then 
be equipped with air mattresses and packs 
for side forays into wilderness that four 
wheels may not claim. There will be 
events on the Des Chutes and the Rogue. 
There will be “cans” below Corpus, leap- 
ing “tigers” in Pipestone and always on 
ahead the winding road. 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 47) 


about ten o’clock from the landing of our 
portage in Sabaskong Bay,” writes Mr. 
Levitan, “which is part of Lake of the 
Woods. Our rowboat was equipped with 
an outboard motor. After sailing along 
for about ten miles, we made a few casts 
at some likely-looking points and into some 
rushes. There was no difficulty in catching 
a few great northern pike and walleyes. 

“Finally we came to the point where 
Sabaskong Bay meets a body of water 
known as Stevens Bay, opposite an Indian 
village. I made a few casts into some 
rushes, and on about the fourth cast I had 
a terrific strike. Immediately a big muskie 
jumped into the air about four feet. My 
guide promptly rowed us out into the deep 
water. By this time, about 50 yards of my 
line were off the reel, as the fish kept 
pulling steadily. The moment I felt any 
slack I would take in line at once. This 
kept up for at least three-quarters of an 
hour. 

“At the end of that time the line 
slackened a little, and I figured that now 
was probably the time for me to get busy. 
I worked on that fish for all I was worth, 
while the guide gradually rowed the boat 
over toward a favorable landing place. 
Here, after another few minutes, I was 
successful in beaching the muskie. This 
was certainly the most exciting time that 
I ever had landing a fish.” 

Louis E. Fazen, Jr., came in second with 
a 46-pounder, caught in Pipestone Lake, 
Ontario, on August 22, 1934. The fish 
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measured 47 inches in length and 23 















No. 9119-X RS 
“Shore- Minnow” 
(X-Ray) Finish 





“River-Runt-Spook” Catch by R. A. Kendell 
and friend, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


For 23 Years 





“ Jointed-Floating,”’ price $1.25. All 


Two New “Shore- Minnow” Finishes 






















Heddon 


“RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK”" 


You can see through it—but it won’t break! 
The body is semi-transparent. The finish is indestructible. It is 
only 2% in. long and weighs only 54 oz. It’s a sure hooker and 
made in three models—“‘Sinking,’ 


Have You Tried It? 


There’s nothing like ‘‘Runt-Casting”’ to 
put a new wallop in the grand old sport 
of fishing. Just try it and see for your- 
self. From every part of the country 
come reports of larger catches, bigger 
fish, and more fun. The “big babies” 
certainly do go for this midget size, min- 
now-like lure. Get one or more for your 
tackle box now and be sure it’s a genuine 
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inches in girth, and was taken on a Creek 
Chub Pikie Minnow. 

Says Mr. Fazen: “August 22, my lucky 
day, was cold and cloudy. The lake was 
choppy, with a stiff wind blowing from 
the south. Our canoe was drifting with the 
wind through a channel between an island 
and the mainland, and we were casting 
toward a rocky shore that dropped of 
steeply into the water. 

“A large rock projecting partly above 
the surface seemed to offer a likely refuge 
for a muskie; so I placed my lure along. 
side of it. The first cast brought no results, 
but as I reeled in on the second cast I felt 
a terrific pull on the line. Sensing that I 
had hooked into a big fish, I called to Dad, 
who was also in the canoe, to paddle into 
deeper water. Hardly were the words out 
of my mouth when the muskie, shaking its 
huge head, leaped clear out of the water. 
Then it swam swiftly toward the canoe 
and under it. The tip of my bamboo rod 
bent right down to the water, and our frail 
craft tilted dangerously. 

“Finally, however, I turned the muskie, 
and from then on it was an underwater 
fight. About a half hour after getting the 
fish up to the side of the canoe, we clubbed 
it and pulled it over the gunwale. It was 
indeed a muskie to be proud of.” 

A 44-pounder won Third Prize for Jack 
H. Seck, whose fish measured 51 inches 
in length and 24% inches in girth. It also 
was caught in Sabaskong Bay in Lake of 
the Woods, on September 20, 1934, on a 
Creek Chub Jointed Pikie Minnow. 

“On the particular day on which I 
caught this fish,” says Mr. Seck, “our 
motto was: 25 pounds or no count. Any 
fish under this weight was to be carefully 
unhooked and returned to the water. It 
took quite a bit of argument on my part 
to convince my wife that the lures— 
spoons, bucktails and plugs—that I had 
were not too large, because to her they 
seemed as large as any fish she had ever 
caught. Incidentally, this was the missus’ 
first real fishing trip. We were on our 
honeymoon, and her previous fishing ex- 
perience amounted to catching one 10-inch 
bullhead. 

“Our destination was a series of islands 
three or four miles down the bay. These 
islands were some twenty in number and 
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(X-Ray Design) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. F-61 


* price $1; ‘‘Floating,’’ price $1; 
Pp J [7 jeh incl At 


“Silver-Shore”’ and ‘“‘Green-Shore.”” Both exceptionally 
life-like. Sent direct if dealer does not handle. 


FREE CATALOG and “How to Catch More Fish” 
sent postpaid on request. Write for copy today. 


Also Makers of Heddon ‘Tempered Bamboo” and “Pal” Steel Rods 


4 Catch 









, Dowagiac, Mich. 





Heddon Baits landed More Prize Bass in Field & Stream's 
Fish Contests than did any other make of Lures 
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were nothing more than huge rocks—some 
of them two or three acres in size. A few 
of them projected a hundred feet or so 
straight up. 

“ “I selected my favorite plug for big fel- 
lows and was about to make a cast when 
my partner let out a shriek and became 
incoherent with excitement. Her rod bent 
double. I shouted loud enough to be heard 
a mile away to give him line, and she im- 
mediately proceeded to let the whizzing 
reel handle rap her knuckles. I thought 
that whatever she had on must have 
swallowed the plug, or he would have been 
off long ago. I had told her previously that 
she must play her own fish and that I 
would only help her land them. I was kept 
busy maneuvering the boat and shouting 
instructions. 

“We soon had him in the boat, and found 
that he had been hooked with two sets of 
gangs. It was a chunky northern pike, 
and the scales checked him in at twenty- 
nine pounds. Just a ‘hammer-handle,’ I 
told my wife. ‘I’ll put him on and use him 
for bait and catch a real fish.’ 

“T had been casting for ten minutes or 
so without results when I pointed out a 
very likely spot and told my wife that 
this was a perfect place for an old moss- 
back. Aiming at a crevice between two 
boulders about five feet apart and covered 
with foam, I let fly and the plug settled 
down at the very edge of it. At the same 
instant there was a mighty swirl, and the 
fight was on. As I brought the rod up in 
a savage jerk I knew that the hooks were 
set in whatever I had on, and he felt plenty 
heavy. 

“I had been sitting in the oarsman’s seat 
in the center of the boat, and had cast some 
eighty feet to my left. That fish rushed 
straight for the boat, passed directly un- 
der it and was a hundred feet to my right 
before I could reach the front of the boat 
and get my line around to take up the 
slack. He was streaking it for Hudson 
Bay. Believe me, no man ever stumbled 
over tackle boxes, rod cases and gasoline 
cans any faster than I did to get my rod 
up, and I burned my thumb plenty on the 
spool in trying to stop him. 


” OTHING but a muskie would have 
fought as viciously as this, and at 
times I couldn't budge him. He went to 
the bottom for a minute or so, and I could 
feel him shaking his head, much as a cat 
might shake a mouse. Pumping the rod up 
and down, I managed to take in a few feet 
of line, and then he really went into action. 
He came straight up from the bottom and 
cleared the water in a succession of leaps 
—sometimes leaving the water by as much 
as four feet. He still had sixty or seventy 
feet of line, and that worried me, as there 
were rocks everywhere and at any moment 
he might hang me up on one of them or 
cut the line. 

“By this time my wife had taken the 
oars and headed out for deep water, away 
irom the treacherous rocks. Beaching the 
boat and running this fish up on land was 
out of the question, as nothing but a moun- 
tain goat could have found footing on these 
rocks. This fellow really had a lot of fight 
in him, and try as I might I could not get 
him within thirty feet of the boat. 

‘Some thirty minutes had elapsed since 
I hooked him, and I was still figuring how 
best to land him when I saw something 
that made my knees shake. In one of his 
Tushes he came to the surface, and I could 
see the plug dangling from his lower lip. 
Thad him by just one small hook! A cold 
chill went through me, and I was really 
sick. Here was the biggest muskie I had 
ever hooked—so near, and yet so far away. 

aged ten years in the next five min- 
utes. I dared not put too much pressure on 
my line, and did not want him to get a 


chance to rest. He was gradually weakening. 

“The end came entirely unexpectedly to 
both of us, [ am sure. After going to the 
bottom, the fish lazily came to the top, 
alongside the boat. I lost no time running 
my hand under his gills, and with one good 
heave he was in the boat. I was forced to 
straddle this ‘lunge for almost ten minutes, 
or he would certainly have thrown him- 
self overboard. He lay in the bottom of 
the boat, his huge jaws working convul- 
sively. What a beauty he was! A tiger 
muskie—over four feet long!” 

A 43'%-pounder secured Fourth Prize 
for John H. Jewell, whose fish was taken 
in Lake of the Woods, Ontario, on Octob- 
er 3, 1934. It measured 54% inches in 
length and 2714 inches in girth, and was 
caught on a Hildebrandt pearl spinner. 

Mrs. W. C. Taylor took Fifth Prize by 
catching a fish of the same weight but 
slightly less in length and girth measure- 
ments, which were 50 inches and 25 inches 
respectively. Her fish was caught in Lake 
Papoose, Wisconsin, on June 8, 1934, on 
a Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 


TROUT IN SLOW WATER 
(Continued from page 46) 


of the August run are content with the 
more accessible waters. 

The “pools” on this river are another 
funny thing about it. Instead of being deep- 
er places in an otherwise shoal river, they 
are shoal places in an otherwise very deep 
river. Why this should be, I don’t know, 
but nevertheless the only real fishing 
grounds on the lower Humber are big 
gravel flats with two or three feet of 
water moving at a good, even clip but 
presenting a perfectly glassy surface, very 
similar, except in area, to the tails of our 
Catskill streams. 

The first guess here would be the dry 
fly, and it would be the worst, judging 
by my experiences there. The small wet 
fly, fished fine, does the business on the 
big fellows as well as on their children, 
and 6's and even 8's seem to be the real 
executioners. 

I learned a lot about this watching my 
friend, Howard Erntz, take big salmon 
under my nose in knee-deep water while 
I couldn't get a rise. The only difference 
in our gear was that Howard's leader was 
16 feet long and mine was 9 (both were 
tapered to .011), and his Black Dose was 
a No. 6 and mine was a No. 2. Yet one 
afternoon I saw three salmon running 
from 20 to 40 pounds removed, as it were, 
from my vest pocket by a bird who had 
tished for salmon only as many weeks as 
I had years. 

There was no doubt in my mind about 
what caused this swing of “luck,” and 
subsequent experience has abundantly 
proved the point. 

Another rather obvious thing about all 


slow water is that slap-dash stuff, either | 


in approach or casting, simply won't go. 
It’s all right to step over their tails in a 
rapid, but in the stills one must wade 
carefully and present the lure delicately 
and naturally to obtain results. 


In bank fishing, the lower the operator 


and the farther he is from the stream, the 
better. Whenever there is any current at 
all the fish will head into it, and there- 
fore the short line is apt to be effective 
only in upstream work. For downstream 
fishing, where the fish are looking right 
at you, a reasonably long line is in order. 
Three times out of four, when the wet 
fly is doing execution in still water, it will 
perform better when fairly well down than 
at the surface, and frequently it works 
without having artificial motion imparted 
to it. 

In absolutely still water the dry fly 
loses some of its appeal, as it covers no 
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Shaped Ankle 
Saves Fatigue 





SNUGLEG 


1 Shaped to give perfectly snug fit at every 
point...special elastic, net lining gives 
free bending and maximum comfort... 
shaped ankle lessens fatigue and makes 
footing on slippery rocks more secure. 


2 Reinforced toe cap protects toes from 
bumps against rocks, etc. 


3 Special “‘shock-proof” insole cushions 
the foot under pressure against rough sur- 
faces. 

4 Inside, adjustable knee harness holds 
the boot up snugly in place. 


5 Flexible, adjustable belt strap of super- 
quality rubber. 


6 Additional top strap holds top of boot 
neatly in place when turned down. 


7 Rugged, cleated sole to prevent slip- 
ping in the water...also made with felt 
sole if desired. 


8 Combines snug-fit with light weight 
and smart appearance as no other boot of 
its kind. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer 
to show you the "'U. S.” Snugleg. 
Or write Dept. T. A. R., 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


— Product of 








United States Rubber Company 
_— 
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tiger fierce! 


—but they have grabbed once too often 
in taking your Mustad Key Brand 


muskie gang hooks. Pull, lunge, yank, 
snap their wickedest . . . there’s no 
bending or breaking these tough hooks 
from Norway. Use Mustad Hooks 
for ALL fishing. You'll find always the 
correct pattern you want. And always 
needle-sharp, hard, strong points and 
tough-tempered bends and_ shanks. 
They hook more fish and HOLD them! 
Any good tackle dealer can supply you 
with Mustad Hooks in single, double, 
or treble types. Buy them ringed or 
snelled, for fresh eor salt water. In 
artificial flies, on all baits. Ask for 


them by name—MUSTAD. 
Made by the World's Largest Hook Manufacturer 


©. MUSTAD & SON, Est. 1832, OSLO, NORWAY 
NEW YORK: 302 Broadway- LOS ANGELES: 108 W. 2nd St. 
FREE HOOK FOLDER—Write Nearest Address Above 


USTAD 


Key ne FISH HOOKS _ 


















Prize Winning 
Fishing Lures 


ag 1 d PERSUADER 


You've used the famous Shan- Made Under 
non Twin Spinner. Now try P. Shannon 
the Improved Shannon Per- 
suader, Less wind resistance 
in casting. No line fouling. 
Flexible weedguards make 
possible more hooked strikes. 
Point of hook 1s directly in 
line with eye, making short 
strikes a thing of the past 
Feather or Bucktail. 95c. 


JAMISON’S SMACKER 


Patents Pending 





Patents 


Metal half-minnow with curv- . 
Spins in water, giving s “ 
illusion of live. swim- : i 
With Feather of Bu 
ta it Trailer Fly 
Action in the Water 
if Your Dealer Cannot Supply You Send Direct 
JAMISON'’S TACKLE BOOK shows many other Prize- 
Winning Lures and Specialties for Fly Fishermen and 
Bait Casters. Send for Free copy! 
THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
739 S. California Ave., Dept. 26 Chicago, 111. 


* DELIGHT -* 








FISH ROD CASE 








FREE—literature and special on-approval offer. 
Valuable rods made easy to carry and pro- 
tected against breakage, theft, weather and care- 


territory and usually must be cast to a 
rising or otherwise located fish. Here a 
bit of a twitch now and then will often 
be effective on both trout and salmon. 
Playing a hooked fish in slow water 
varies little from the usual, except that 
extra care should be taken to try to 
keep him out of the pool as much as 
possible, as his companions, if any, are 


| much more apt to be put down by the com- 
motion than in fast water. Again, the rule 


to keep your rod up cannot be overem- 
phasized in fine fishing, for only by the 
curved spring of the delicate tip can the 
fish be followed and the leader saved. A 
broken leader is much more apt to be 
due to lowering the rod and increasing the 
direct pull than it is to defective or too 
delicate gut. On a whole, however, the 
hazards of fighting both the rapids and the 
fish are eliminated in quiet water, and the 
job of landing the quarry is rather sim- 
plified than otherwise. 

All in all, there are bound to be plenty 
of disappointments in this type of fishing, 
as well as plenty of tough work ; but to the 
man who likes a battle of wits as well as 
a battle of brawn, to the fellow to whom 

variety is the spice of sport, to the angler 
who isn’t afraid to tackle a deucedly hard 
job, and to the fisherman who wants big 
fish, I say: don’t pass up the slow water! 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


(Continued from page 43) 


|ming will go far toward promoting self- 


confidence. Nothing brings fear and frenzy 
to a poor swimmer more quickly than an 
inability to get sufficient air. Many per- 
sons have drowned in chest-deep water be- 


|cause fright destroyed rational thought. 


In addition to affording self- confidence, 
proper breath control will aid a swimmer 
to relax, and relaxation may well be called 
the secret of swimming. If a person chokes 
because of water entering the nasal pas- 
sages, the diaphragm becomes tensed and 
will cause him to double up and lose his 
horizontal position. Such a reaction is a 
good start toward drowning. It should be 
clear, therefore, that knowledge of breath 
control while swimming is of value even 
though you intend to progress no farther 
than to learn the side and back strokes. 

An expert swimmer inhales through his 
mouth and exhales through his nose under- 
water. Such respiration is definitely vol- 
untary and requires a great deal of prac- 
tice before it can be mastered. To practice 
breath control, take a deep breath, then 
duck the face and forcibly exhale through 
the nose. Exhalations must be steady and 
continuous while the face is submerged. 

This method of respiration is particu- 
larly adapted to the over-arm and crawl 
strokes, where the swimmer’s face is con- 
veniently below the surface during alter- 
nate arm movements. Inasmuch as a Side 
swimmer will eventually find himself lift- 
ing first one arm and then two arms out 
of the water in recovery following a stroke, 
it may be well to explain very briefly the 
mechanics of the over-hand method. 

From a position on his stomach, face 
forward, the swimmer lifts his hand from 
the water near his waist. His elbow is bent 
and his entire arm relaxed, for this 
recovery movement is actually a rest be- 
tween strokes. As the arm, with elbow held 
high, goes ahead of the shoulder it straight- 
ens, but not rigidly, and the hand enters 
the water just outside of the body’s im- 
aginary center line with the palm cupped 
downward. Once in the water, the arm is 
bent slightly again and the hand and fore- 
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lessness by Delight Fish Rod Case. Distinction 
in appearance at reasonable cost. Made from 
super alloy of aluminum, fibre cord wound, with 
locking top. Write today. 


TURNER BROTHERS, WELLINGTON, O. 


arm exert force backward below the chest. 
| Alternate movements of the arms comprise 
\the double over-arm stroke. The face is 


|held forward, the surface of the water at 
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the level of the swimmer’s eyes. Most good 
overhand swimmers breathe by turning the 
face slightly to the side during alternate 
strokes. The legs may be thrashed up and 
down, ankles and knees, supple and toes 
turned in (the flutter kick), or they may 
adopt the scissors kick, which is less tir- 
ing and far more practicable. Coérdination 
between stroke, kick and respiration makes 
a good swimmer; and this achievement 
can only be realized through practice. 

Once a person has learned to swim with- 
out fear, he will quickly become at home 
in the water. He will find himself diving 
and swimming around below the surface. 
Such experience is likely to come in handy 
if he must recover his shotgun or fishing 
rod from the bottom of a lake. Here a 
man would be glad to know the handiest 
way of going below the surface while 
swimming and the best strokes to use 
underwater. 

Let us assume that you wish to recover 
an article which is in ten feet of water a 
considerable distance from shore. You 
have no water craft; so it is necessary 
for you to swim out to the approximate 
position where the article was lost. If the 
water is clear, it would be practical to 
duck only your face below the surface, 
open your eyes, and search the lake bot- 
tom before you dive. An obiect as large 
as a gun is likely to be discernible; but if 
you cannot locate it in this manner, you 
must dive and continue the search. 

While still in swimming motion take 
a deep breath and duck your head in an 
effort to reach your toes. As your head 
goes downward your legs are likely to 
come clear of the surface. The fast action 
of the dive and the weight of your legs 
as they lift above the water will drive 
you, without arm movement, to a depth 
of ten or more feet. Your arms, held 
straight forward, will prevent collisions. 

In fresh water you may use your eyes 
the same as you do in the air, opening 
and closing them at will. Both the side 
stroke, the same as you used in surface 





MAYBE you know where 
there’s a big trout that you 
can’t interest. “DEEP NYMPHS 
FOR STUBBORN TROUT,” 
by James R. Webb, in the next 
issue, will explain in detail just 
how to get this fellow. 











swimming, and the breast stroke are good 
methods for underwater progression. 
Sometimes the breast stroke is preferable, 
as it enables the diver to keep his eyes to 
the front and to pull himself along on 
rocks or sunken logs simply by lowering 
his arms during a stroke. The simple breast 
stroke is accomplished by simultaneously 
extending the arms straight ahead along 
the imaginary center line of the body, 
then turning the cupped palms outward 
and bringing the arms to the sides ina 
forceful movement. You will find either 
the frog or scissors kick well adapted to 
this stroke. 

If ever the feet should become en- 
tangled in submerged grass, extricate 
yourself by pulling with your arms. Leg 
thrashing is likely to bind the feet more 
securely, and it does not take many blades 
of tough grass to hold a swimmer back. 
Aquatic vegetation is very hazardous to 
swimmers and should be avoided except 
in case of necessity. 

It is a common practice of divers to 
kick from the bottom when rising to the 
surface. This method is rapid and gener- 
ally requires no arm movement. But im 
strange waters you must be careful. If 
the bottom is of soft mud, the danger % 
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immediately obvious. Always investigate 
the floor of a lake or stream with your 
hands before shoving your feet against it. 
If caught out in the swift current of a 
river, you may adopt a strategy which 
will employ the force of the water to aid 
you in regaining shore. Strike out in a 
diagonal direction, so that the current will 
glance against your body from the side 
and drive you toward safety as the wind 
drives a sailboat. Do not attempt to swim 
against the current, but have a shoulder 
pointed into it as you stroke to the side. 
Should you become fatigued or frightened, 
always float or swim on your back until 
you have regained composure and strength. 
” It is a good idea to know that you are 
self-reliant in the water before an actual 
emergency arises. Here is a practical test 
to be attempted during swimming prac- 
tice. Put on an outfit similar to one which 
you might wear on a fishing trip and in 
shallow water try to swim in it. Then, in 
deeper water, disrobe and finish your test 
with a swim of one hundred or more yards. 
Emphasize the side stroke with the back 
sculling stroke as an alternative for rest. 
During such a test, however, have a com- 
panion with you or at hand in a boat. Be 
self-confident, but never foolhardy. 


IN THE JAWS OF A TIGER 
(Continued from page 41) 


and saw the brute’s tail disappearing 
into the same thicket from which, but a 
few seconds before, I had seen him spring. 

I sat up and turned my face toward Ning 
Krawng, who was standing like one in a 
trance only a few paces away. 

Forgetting his ignorance of the English 
language, I blurted out, “Well, I’m alive, 
but he’s got my ear.” I thought that his 
last bite had taken my ear clean off. 

As soon as he saw me get up and heard 
me speak, Ning Krawng cried out in 
Burmese, “Run! Run!” and he proceeded 
to climb the nearest tree. In my confusion 
I could see no other tree; so I tried to 
climb after him. My exertions caused my 
wounds to bleed; the smell of the blood, 
now trickling down my face, nauseated me. 
Furthermore, when I attempted to pull 
myself up to the branch on which Ning 
Krawng sat, I found that my left arm was 
useless. Unable either to climb the tree or 
to get Ning Krawng to pull me to safety, 
with blanched face and a feeling of faint- 
ness I began to slide down the tree, mur- 
muring: “It’s no use. I can’t make it.” 
_ Then Ning Krawng became alarmed 
for me. He descended, fired in quick suc- 
cession both barrels of his gun, and with 
two more hurried shots emptied mine. 
Thus he had put us in the delightful pre- 
dicament of being alone in the tiger jungle 
with two empty guns. Not waiting to re- 
load, he urged me to get upon his back, but 
I refused. So we started on the run, out of 
the woods, and into the center of the open 
plain. 

_After we had covered about a half mile, 
Ning Krawng carrying both guns, we 
reached the actual camp site of the sol- 
diers. There we threw ourselves upon the 
ground and panted until I had recovered 
my wind. Crying out for water, I followed 
Ning Krawng back toward the bungalow. 
At the point where our morning path had 
crossed the ravine he made a cup from 
a big leaf and gave me a drink of water 
from the stream. It was the most refresh- 
ing drink that ever wet my lips. 

Back at the bungalow, I fell exhausted 
on my cot, where Ning Krawng left me to 
g0 for our companions. Mr. Geis had 
heard the quick succession of our shots, 
had concluded that we were finding plenty 
of game, and therefore made no effort to 
come to our help. 
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The sun had set when Mr. Geis arrived. 
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| the 
| clean blood and the doctor’s 


He washed my wounds, dressed me in pa- 
jamas, made a stretcher out of my cot and 
two bamboo poles, and ordered the four 
pumpers to carry me on their shoulders up 
the twelve miles of railway track to the 
nearest doctor. The swaying motion which 
the bearers gave to my stretcher soon 
lulled me to sleep, and for the most of the 
way I slept peacefully. 

Within a few minutes of our arrival at 
the Mission House, the regimental surgeon 
from the military hospital appeared. His 
examination showed several scalp wounds, 
one deep incision near the crown, my left 

ear hanging in three strips, and a deep 
wound in the left shoulder just below the 
collar-bone. This last was made by my 
fall upon a stiletto-like stump. The pres- 
sure of the tiger’s right forepaw had push- 
ed me firmly down upon this “spit,” and 
had also left five’ black-and-blue footprints 
upon my left breast. This wound in the 
shoulder, fortunately, injured neither my 
collar-bone nor my shoulder-blade, but 
the laceration of the muscles had caused 
my arm to be temporarily useless. 

Having examined all my injuries, the 
doctor gave me ammoniated spirits to in- 
hale (since he had no anesthetic), and pro- 
ceeded to cleanse and dress my wounds. 
He took thirteen stitches in my head and 
ear. At this point for the first time I be- 
gan to feel pain, and I felt it a-plenty. 

I spent the next twelve hours i in my own 
bed. For the next five or six days the 
doctor visited me daily. After that I was 
able to ride a bicycle to the hospital for 
daily dressing. Thanks to my own 
skillful min- 
istrations, no infection developed. This was 
a matter of relief to my friends and of 
surprise to the doctor, who declared that, 
in all his experience as an army surgeon 
in the tropics, he had never known a per- 
son to survive a tiger’s mauling. In those 
rare cases where the victim had not been 
killed outright, blood-poisoning had set 
in, and death soon resulted. 

At the end of the vacation period my 
wounds had all healed. I returned to my 


| work at Rangoon according to the plan 





| been 





made six weeks before. At that time, 44 
scars were discernible. Today a “dent” 
my head, apparent only to the pao 
scar on my shoulder and two “seams” on 
my left ear are the only outward evidence 
of my first and only attempt to win fame 
as a big-game hunter. 

This fearful experience is called to my 
mind every time I enter a barber shop, 
for barbers always want to know what 
made the “hole” in my head. I tell them, 
but they never believe me. 


NO MAN’S WILD LIFE 
39) 


was given to a presentation of what has 
dubbed the “New Mexico Plan.” 
Judge C. M. Botts, president of the South- 
western Conservation League, outlined this 
plan in an able manner. The plan, with 
its state advisory committee on which all 
interests affected by the Taylor Act will 
be represented, is nothing but commendable 
in its conception. But that plan, like the 
whole set-up, is premised on the assump- 
tion that whatever wild life gets on public 
domain will be granted by the live-stock 
interests. It is a strictly Western stock- 
man view-point and, unfortunately, seems 
the accepted view-point of the Grazing 
Administrator. 

The essential weakness of the New Mex- 
ico Plan is that it assures no official, pri- 
mary consideration of the wild-life re- 
sources. In the body of the plan we find 
this: “If or when game animals shall be- 
come over-abundant to an extent detri- 
mental to the range and forage thereon, 
the State Game Department will be ex- 


(Continued from page 
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pected to limit by removal through hunt- 
ing or otherwise the number of game ani- 
mals on such over-populated areas to a 
reasonable number.” 

Who shall determine what is reason- 
able? Unquestionably it will be the local 
advisory board of range users—stockmen 
—with permits on that district. The corol- 
lary is not set forth in the plan: namely, 
removal of live stock when they injure 
range to an extent detrimental to increas- 
ing wild-life resources. The burden of re- 
sponsibility for overgrazed range, there- 
fore, would fall directly on the wild life, 
with slaughter recommended to remove 
game, presumably so that livestock may 
not be cheated out of forage which in- 
creasing game herds might take. 

This is more significant when it is 
pointed out that the New Mexico Plan 
does not ask for areas for the exclusive or 
primary use of game except where such 
areas may not readily be used by stock. 





NE of the most informative 

articles Field & Stream has 
ever published will lead off in the 
July issue. “BASS ON THE 
FLY,” by Harold C. Hollis, tells 
you when, where and how. 











All use should be, says the plan, “codrdi- 
nate”: that is, stock and game grazing the 
same acreage simultaneously. The plan is 
to have one local game man on each graz- 
ing district (local) board. But with all the 
other members stockmen and customers, 
the local merchant or professional man 
could hardly be expected to protest if 
game were found by the board to be so 
numerous in the grazing district as to be 
“detrimental to the range and forage there- 
on. 

The fact is, this plan probably will work 
splendidly in New Mexico. Ranchers in 
that state recognize the economic value 
of the game resource. With such forward- 
looking stock interests and with conserva- 
tion leaders such as Judge Botts and Elliott 

sarker of the State Game Department, 
this plan of broad coéperative intent will 
go a long way toward taking care of both 
stock and game affected by the Taylor Act. 

Unfortunately, there are some stockmen 
who are greedy, and it gripes them from 
buttocks to brisket to see public game on 
a range on which they hold a_paid-for 
permit. That sort of man wiil get his local 
board to back him in excluding or destroy- 
ing increasing wild-life resources—there 
is a real danger. 

After this New Mexico Plan was pre- 
sented, Mr. Carpenter asked the state fish 
and game men if they could endorse such 
a cooperative program as this. They were, 
naturally, willing to co6perate. Then, Mr. 
Carpenter said, every thing was ready for 
the blocking out of a codperative plan ex- 
cept for one thing: the United States Bi- 
ological Survey, which he branded as rep- 
resenting the unknown quantity “X.” The 
following is approximate wording of the 
ensuing discussion; the official transcrip- 
tion will confirm the gist of it. 

“Here,” said Carpenter stepping forward 
and shaking a paper at the assembly, “are 
figures that show 40 million acres of West- 
ern public lands already are set aside as 
game refuges. Of these, 8 million are in 
National Parks where grazing is abso- 
lutely prohibited. That leaves 32 million 
acres of game refuges on Western public 
lands. We've got to know how much more 
these wild-life people want before we cam 
make plans! Is there a representative of 
the Biological Survey here?” 

Someone stated that Mr. 
was present. 


Leo Laythe 
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“You are a member of the Survey and 
can speak for the Bureau?” demanded Car- 
penter. 

“I am a Survey man, here only to ob- 
serve and report,” said Laythe. 

“But you are a Survey official and 
should be able to state its position in this,” 
insisted Carpenter. 

“IT am here only as an observer,” replied 
Laythe. 

“There you are!” cried Carpenter. “We 
are dealing with the quantity X. We've got 
to know what the program of the Survey 
is before we can make any cooperative 
plans here. They have indicated they are 
going to ask for the withdrawal of vast 
sections of the public domain for the ex- 
clusive use of game. The chair will enter- 
tain a resolution requesting Mr. Laythe 
to wire his Chief at Washington for au- 
thority to represent the Survey, so we can 
get somewhere in this conference.” 

The resolution was adopted. Then Mr. 
Carpenter called on his battalion of stock- 
men. Would the stockmen be willing to 
“codperate” along lines outlined in the 
New Mexico Plan? They would. They 
stood, these influential stockmen from 
home states of the fish and game officials, 
around the conference table, and said so. 
Without doubt, the men Mr. Carpenter 
called on to testify were politically power- 
ful in the states of those commissioners. 

One unfortunate phase of that session, 
looking at it coldly, was the presentation 
of only one plan (a good plan so far as 
it went) and quick endorsement of it, 
without alternatives being laid before those 
assembled. 

Another wrong impression, designedly 
or inadvertently left with the assembly, 
was that “wild lifers” already had 32,000,- 
000 acres reserved for the exclusive use of 
game. The truth is, practically every acre 
of those refuges is fully grazed by private 
domestic stock; the only way in which 
the areas are refuges is that no hunting is 
allowed on them in open seasons. 





UT there is no question that the most 

unfortunate result of all was a vivid- 
ly conjured picture of the “wild lifers” al- 
ready greedily holding to 32,000,000 acres, 
asking for more, and then—heaven help 
the poor state game and fish departments. 
The next step was federalization of wild 
life ! 

There is no question that this effect 

was deliberately plotted. By rattling the 
brittle bones of the old state rights skele- 
ton, the state game and fish men were 
somewhat stampeded into the arms of the 
benevolent stockmen so that, through co- 
operation proposed, all might be protected 
trom the big, bad Biological wolf. 
_ There were two more wild-life sessions 
in the conference. The state fish and game 
group was a pretty level-headed, high- 
type outfit, but at a disadvantage by com- 
ing as petitioners, and at another disad- 
vantage because they all were officials in 
states where stockmen are thick in politics. 
However, they got their heads together, 
probably saw through some of the “plan 
of campaign” followed in that first session, 
and did propose a general plan of codper- 
ation between the Taylor Grazing Act 
Administrator and the state game and fish 
officials. In the main, they endorsed the 
New Mexico Plan. Some real progress un- 
doubtedly was made. And at the close of 
the session, newspapers reported that Mr. 
Carpenter said, “There’s another maverick 
(wild-life interests) that has been run into 
the corral, roped and branded.” 

_And one of the wild-life men remarked 
bitterly, “If you’d ask me, I'd say it’s like 
every other conference: talk, more talk 
and resolutions; and in the end, not five 
Pounds more feed for game.” 
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And another said, “They (the stock- 
men) have given us the dirty end of it 
so long that they’ve got us believing we've 
got to take it.” 

It is doubtful if the Denver conference, 
designed to say the last word regarding 
wild life and the Taylor Act, did so. There 
is no question in the mind of anyone who 
sat through some of those conferences but 
that Western live stock will get first con- 
sideration unless things change before Mr. 
Carpenter publishes his policies, plans and 
programs next July. While the state ad- 
visory board and each board of every lo- 
cal grazing district will have a lot to say, 
the final say will be up to Mr. Carpenter 
and the Department of Interior. If the De- 
partment of Interior aspires to become the 
“Department of Conservation,” it has op- 
portunity to demonstrate what really is 
within its heart by insuring adequate, pri- 
mary consideration of publicly-owned 
wild-life assets on public lands under the 
Taylor Act administration. 

Let it be said emphatically that any con- 
trol which will stop the nigh criminal mis- 
use of our public ranges, even though pri- 
marily for stock interests’ benefit, will 
somewhat aid game. Wild life was in- 
evitably dragging to the same finish as the 
stock industry on these ranges that have 
been deteriorating toward desert. Every 
conservationist can militantly support the 
protection of range lands which the Taylor 
Act affords, and as militantly demand that 
all remaining public domain be given that 
protection. 

After the Denver conference, I visited 
the office of the National Western Live- 
stock Association, the mouthpiece of or- 
ganized stock interests in fifteen Western 


States. There I asked about the state ad- 
visory board. 
“Yes; it will be composed of ten cattle 


men and ten sheep men from each state,” 
was the reply. 
“Wild-life interests?” 
“We understand it is to be ten cattle 
men and ten sheep men,” was the answer. 
So, it seems, there still is quite a vari- 
ance of understanding as to what had been 
decided on as a result of the Denver con- 


I suggested. 





EXT month Lansdell Ander- 

son will have another deep- 
sea fishing story, “OUR DAY 
OFF.” It’s a complete article— 
the taking of a record marlin— 
yet it’s a sequel to “BLUE MAR- 
LIN” in this issue. 











ference. We may have been talking about 
two entirely different boards ; but even so, 
there still is no clear definition of who 
will have the say among these proposed 
boards and committees. 

Actually and finally, while the Taylor 
Law disregards wild life and is unsound 
for that reason, the future of wild life, 
under the present set-up of the Taylor Act, 
lies in the hands of Mr. Carpenter and 
Secretary of Interior Harold Ickes. The 
grazing regulations and policies will be 
published shortly. Between now and then, 
every outdoor interest can hope for—per- 
haps work for—a recognition on the part 
of Interior Department men that, regard- 
less of the omission in the law, publicly- 
owned wild life on these publicly-owned 
lands affected by the Taylor Act deserves, 
and must have, a primary consideration 
and be adequately taken care of. 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Darling, Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, has informed 
Frecp & Stream that at a conference he 
had with Mr. Carpenter in November, 
1934, he left no doubt as to the position of 
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the Survey, which Mr. Carpenter chooses 
to designate as “X,” and that apparently 
Mr. Carpenter deliberately omitted to in- 
form the Denver conference of this fact, 
Mr. Carpenter's effort to force the game 
interests into an open conflict with graz- 
ing interests at a “packed” meeting was 
evidently intentional. Mr. Darling refused 
to leave the final discussion of the future 
of wild life on the public domain to a 
meeting presided over by the administrator 
of the Taylor Grazing Act and predomin- 
ated by men whose chief interest is dia- 
metrically opposed to the future of wild 
game. 

It’s entirely possible that Mr. Darling 
declined the invitation to be represented 
at the grazing conference for the same rea- 
son that Mr. Carpenter declined to submit 
grazing district proposals to the American 
Game Conference. It’s not hard to imagine 
that a cattle man would have felt his 
chances poor among that group of sports- 
men, just as any sane-thinking conserva- 
tionist would hesitate to appear before a 
meeting that was composed 100 per cent 
of stockmen. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON THE 


SHELTERBELT 

(Continued from page 21) 
he wasn’t speakin’ for the Forest Service. 
He was just expressin’ the opinion of his 
own kind. And when I asked him whose 
job learnin’ what good game management 
is if it ain’t a forester’s, he got quite 
swelled up. 

“You see, I can’t get it out of my head 
that we should make land yield all it will, 
and if a forester is in charge of it he 
should know about the other things it'll 
vield, just as an agricultural agent should 
know as much about farm- type game as 
he knows about hogs and corn. Whoever 
is in charge should know all the possi- 
bilities. And if he don’t know the best way 
to develop those possibilities, 1 figure he 
should get busy and find out! 

“Far be it from me to tell anybody what 
type of game birds or animals could be 


grown along with this big windbreak. 
Quail? Maybe. Pheasants? Perhaps. 
Prairie chicken? Possibly. Hunkies? 
Might be. Cottontails? Would seem rea- 
sonable. Once there were buffalo and 
antelope out there; once there were a lot 
of things that probably never can be 


brought back. But if they’re goin’ to plant 
thousands and thousands of square miles, 
it seems to me they could at least make a 
decent try to plant some of the things that 
would make some game species happy 
and give the boys out there somethin’ to 
do besides worry about the price of what 
they grow in their fields, once the blow- 
off is stopped—or checked, at least. 

“So I wasn’t exactly all worked up 
when I heard the Forest Service had been 
given one instead of fifteen million dollars 
last fall to make the start with. I'd guess 
that maybe they couldn't spend all that 
fifteen and be sure it was well spent in 
such a short time. Lordy, Fred, think of 
the nurseries that must be developed te 
furnish the plantin’ stock, and the fences 
that must be built to protect the young 
plantations from live stock! And the ad- 
ministrative problems that must be worked 
out and the land that must be acquired! 
I guess there’s enough to do before they 
get to the actual plantin’, and likely fewer 
mistakes will be made if time is taken to 
it than if they set out to bite off too much 
for the first chew. 

“Also, it gives fellers like you and me 
a chance to think the thing over. Maybe 
it'll give some of the lads on the ground 
out there a chance to wonder about this 
matter of game production along with 
conservin’ top-soil. I sure hope so. 
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Wall Tents for Canoe Trips 


HE tent is one of the most: impor- 

tant items of equipment to be con- 

_ red in making plans for a 

‘anoe trip into any wilderness lake 

and river region. To measure up to all the 
requirements demanded of it, the tent must 
light in weight, easy to erect, water- 
proof, insectproof, commodious and dur- 
able. This is quite an order for any tent. 

\ tent which is too heavy proves to be 
an unnecessary burden on the portage; a 
tent which requires special poles and is 
otherwise difficult to erect is entirely un- 
suited to canoe trips; a tent which is not 
reliably waterproofed degenerates into a 
joy ‘killer in wet weather; a tent which is 
not absolutely insectproof causes sleepless 
nights and untold misery, and is almost as 
bad as no tent at all; a tent which is flimsy 
and tears easily (even though it is light) 
is: useless: a tent which is too small for 
comfortable occupancy has very little to 
recommend it. 

The typical tent used in the Quetico- 
Superior canoe-tr ip 
country of northern 
Minnesota and Ontario 
is a wall tent. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated 
that this type of tent is, 
by far, the most efficient 
for use in this region. It 
is easy to erect. The 
poles may be cut 
wherever camp is estab- 
lished. Oftentimes, a 
tree (or two trees ) may 
be utilized in lieu of 
poles. The wall tent 
sheds water readily. Its 
flaps may be left open at 
varying degrees to in- 
sure ventilation or may 
be closed entirely in cold 
or rainy weather. It is 
especially commodious, 
affording plenty of 
standing room which is 
a highly desirable fea- 
ture on rainy days. 

Many of the newer 
types of tents have been 
given a thorough trial in 
this wilderness region, 
but have been discarded 
chiefly because of the 


By Robert C. Mueller 


inability to peg them down properly. 
Ninety-five per cent of the Quetico-Su- 
perior country is solid rock and it is there- 
fore often impossible to drive a stake. The 
so-called canoe tent, the forester tent and 
the wedge, or A, tent have won some favor. 
The wall tent, however, continues to be 
used by the vast majority of canoeists in 
this region. 

One of the outfitting companies in the 
Quetico-Superior country equips its par- 
ties with a special type of wall tent which 
has been made up according to its own 
specifications. In shape, this tent is identi- 
cal with all wall tents. In weight, texture 
of material, and ability to resist water and 
insects, however, the tent is unique. 

Roofs of these wall tents are made of 
light, specially woven, waterproofed cloth. 
The walls are of muslin. There is no floor. 
Ponchos, over which are placed air mat- 
tresses and blankets, are utilized to cov- 
er the ground. The absence of a floor 
saves several pounds in weight and causes 


A typical wall-tent installation in the Quetico-Superior canée country. Ob- 
serve that the tent is pitched upon solid rock 





no inconvenience in northern regions. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature is 
the mosquito bar which is sewed into the 
door of the tent, inside the regular door 
flaps. This bar may be raised or lowered 
from the inside by means of a string which 
extends across the top of the tent. A 
specially woven bar of strong material is 
utilized. It is a simple matter to raise the 
bar at night, just before retiring, in order 
to swish out the flies or mosquitoes by 
means of a pine or cedar broom. The bar 
is then dropped into place and the insects 
which are left are killed by using a spray 
gun. If the tent is erected properly, it wiil 
be free of winged insects until the bar is 
raised in the morning. 

This type of mosquito bar is a vast im- 
provement over the old-fashioned mosquito 
canopy which, as often as not, eventually 
wound itself around the sleeper’s neck and 
caused him as much trouble as the insects, 
themselves. Furthermore, it has proved to 
be durable; none of the original bars in- 
stalled several years ago 
has been replaced yet be- 
cause of injuries to the 
fabric or otherwise. 


HESE tents come 

in three different 
dimensions in order to 
accommodate parties of 
various sizes. The 7x7- 
foot tent accommodates 
two people and all of 
their portable equipment, 
including food supplies. 
(It is always wise to 
take your food to bed 
with you. Roving bears 
are not usually suffi- 
ciently curious to invade 
tents which are occupied 
by human beings.) If 
the food supplies are 
left outside, the 7x7-foot 
tent will accommodate 
three or four adults. The 
7x9-foot tent accommo- 
dates from two to five 
people, while the 8x10- 
foot model takes care 
of a proportionate num- 
ber. Any of these tents 
fits easily into a No. 3 
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Duluth pack-sack, lining the back of it, 
and assuring plenty of room for a load of 
provisions and camping equipment. 
When accomplished correctly, the task 
of erecting a wall tent is a comparatively 
simple one. Guides do it in a few minutes. 
The best method is to utilize poles, en- 
tirely, especially cut for the purpose. 
The first step is, of course, to select the 
camp site. Generally, good level camp sites 
are to be found along the main canoe 
routes. Frequently, at such camp sites, a 
supply of poles has been left leaning 


4 P et pre 

Note mosquito bar in the door of this tent 
and observe that the tent has been pitch- 
ed upon solid granite, without a single peg 
having been driven 


against a tree by the previous occupant. 
When a new camp site is to be made, one 
is confronted with much the same prob- 
lems as in erecting a permanent home. 

sriefly, the camp site should be selected 
on its merits, as follows: (1) It should be 
on an island or on a point of land, so that, 
in the fly and mosquito season, the winds 
may have access to it from as many direc- 
tions as possible. (2) It should be close 
to the water’s edge, in order to eliminate 
the necessity of carrying the equipment 
too far inland or up a hill and to facilitate 
cooking. (3) It should be as free as pos- 
sible from fire hazards; the fireplace 
should be erected near to the water, on 
solid rock or sand. A supply of dry fire 
wood should be close at hand. (4) A level 
site should be available for the tent. If no 
such spot is to be found, a space the size 
of the tent may be surrounded by logs 
and filled in with pine boughs. (5) The 
tent site should be free from danger of 
falling trees. Large, sound trees are an 
advantage and add to the beauty of a 
camp. Do not pitch your tent within range 
ot a dead tree which may crash on it 
during a storm. (6) Care in selection of 
a tent site which will be free from the 
general run-off of water from mountains 
or hills should be exercised. 


TENT site having been selected, the 
CA next task will be to cut suitable poles. 
Spruce makes ideal poles, although birch 
or poplar works almost as well. Select four 
trees, of approximately the same dimen- 
sions, to make poles which are 10 or 12 
teet long, for the A poles. Also cut one 
taller tree for the ridge pole. Make certain 
that all the poles are tough and strong. 
Strip them clean of branches and you are 
ready to erect the tent. 

Place two poles on the ground, crossing 
them about two or three feet from the 
top to form an A. Tie them together at 
the intersection with rope or wire. Repeat 
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With luminous or plain Arabic dial. No. 1802, 
non-magnetic stainless steel case, strap, $25. No. 
1801, 10 K. gold filled case, leather thong, $32.50 
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Auto Trailer Coupler 


This hitch can be put on, tak- 
en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
ent positions with no other tool but a 
wrench. Postpaid, $1.35. (West of Rock- 
ies, $1.50.) Write for catalog on trailer 
hardware and camping trailers. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 

456 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


Why ? Because 
in addition to 
providing complete 
equipment for com- 
fortable living, it is 
the only trailer that 
can be expanded—xiv- 
ing you twice the room 
on stopovers! View 
shows a Split-Coach 
breaking camp. 

Make every day of 
out-door life count. 
You doin a Split- 
Coach! Write 
for details to 


TOR CORP. .... YORK, PA. 
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BALL JOINT 


$1.95 & 
West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid "he 
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BROOKS TENTS 


= BROOKS SQUARE 
UMBRELLA TENTS 


SAGLESS TENT USED BY EXPERIENCED CAMPERS EVERYWHERE 
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30,000 
FOREST RANGERS 
Can't Be Wrong! 


You can ask for no better recommendation 
for our sleeping bag than the fact that during 
the past three years the Forest Service 
has purchased over 30,000 Forest Ranger 
Sleeping Bags from us. You get this same 
sleeping bag—up to U. S. F. S. specifica- 
tions—when you order a Forest anger. 
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jMEAO PROTECTION AND 
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America’s Most Popular Sleeping Bag! 


There are more Forest Rangers in regular use 
in the U. S. than any other make of sleeping 
bag. Only because we standardize on one 
model, buying best materials in large quanti- 
ties and saving on manufacturing, can we offer 
this quality sleeping bag at these low prices. 
A light-weight, quality sleeping bag that has 
stood all tests—the Forest Ranger is superior 


to any other sleeping bag in its price class. 


$15 


FOREST RANGER 


With shoulder 


carrying straps 


$14 without 
straps 


SLEEPING BAGS 





SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO., Seattle, Wo. 
Please send me descriptive folder “D” 
Name — 
Address_ 
Dealer's 


Name 
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cruiser type are convertible into two uf 
per and two lower berths. It has Bendix 
vacuum brakes, shatterproof glass, 110- 
volt circuit, spare wheel and chromium 
plated bumper. Price f.o.b. factory $1850 
Literature forwarded upon request 
Manufactured by 
CURTISS AEROCAR COMPANY, In 
300 Avenue Valencia 
Coral Gables, Florida 
NEW OUTFIT NO. 1001 $6.95 


2 Person Aluminum Cook Kit 


3 ibs. 5 x 8/2 in. With Bag 
ee *Explorer’’ 
Size Strong 
' \, Bugproof 
6'2 x 62 . 
Weight Sewed in 
9 
: Ground 
10 *y Ibs 
Cloth 
$27.00 
Size 8 x 8 Hookless 
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|} two 


| erected. 


the process with the two other poles. Then 
| place the two A’s on the ground, a foot 


|or two farther apart than the tent is long, 


the tops of the two A’s being in the same 
direction, and the bottoms in the position 
they will be in when the tent is erected. 

Drop the ridge pole over the tops of the 
two A’s, tying it loosely at each intersec- 
tion with a piece of rope. (It is possible 
to use a single piece of rope to tie the 
A’s and the ridge pole together, at 
each intersection.) The tent hz aving been 
stretched beneath the ridge pole, it is a 


simple matter to tie the strings at the top 


of the tent to the ridge pole, which will 
facilitate lifting the tent into the air when 
the poles are hoisted. 

At this point, your tent is ready to be 
Hoist up the rear A poles first, 
front A. Theoretically, 
“go up into the air” by it- 
self. Two men, of course, can do the trick 
easier than one. Once the tent is in the air, 
the heavy end ropes, extending from the 
front and rear at the top of the tent, are 
wound securely around the ridge poles at 
the intersections of the A poles. The bal- 
ance of the end ropes, if there is any, may 
be tied to a convenient tree. Next, the 
ropes which extend from each corner of 
the tent are tied to the A _ poles, high 
enough above the ground to insure a per- 
fect stretch for the tent roof and of suffi- 
cient height for the walls. Your tent, once 
the corner ropes are securely tied to the 
A poles, should stand by itself. It is a 
simple matter to tie the side ropes to trees 
and to anchor the bottoms of the walls. 

When your tent is pitched upon a rocky 
surface, it is impossible to drive stakes 
into the ground. Then, it is necessary to tie 
the side ropes to convenient trees or rocks 
-——or, what is even better, to cut two other 
poles to be fastened to the A poles a foot 
or two above the ground, attaching the 
ropes on either side of the tent to them. 


followed by the 
the tent will 


ACH man evolves his own method of 

erecting a wall tent. No tent is pitched 
in exactly the same way at each camp site, 
as the physical limitations of camp sites 
are so divergent that one must make 
the best of what he has to work with. 
Oftentimes, it is necessary to tie one end of 
the ridge pole to a tree, using the A poles 


| for only the front end of the tent. 


A fairly good job of pitching a wall 
tent may be done without using any poles 
whatsoever, provided two trees may be 
found which are the correct distance apart 
and which will string the tent over the de- 
sired location. The ropes, extending from 
the sides of the tent, are tied either to 
stakes or to convenient trees. 

The problem of assuring a snug fit be- 
tween the walls of the tent and the ground 
is not a vexing one when your tent has 
no floor, and when driving stakes is pro- 
hibited by the nature of the ground suy- 
face. Usually, tents without floors have 
about six inches of ground cloth sewed 
around the entire bottom. Rocks may be 
laid on this cloth at strategic points, or a 
small log may be placed along each wall 
and the log secured by rocks. This latter 
method insures a perfectly fitting tent. 
The outside of the tent is pegged to the 
ground where pegging is possible. Where 
it is not, the weight of the rocks on the 


| inside of the tent holds the wall tight. 


| occupants, 


The interior arrangement of the tent, 
of course, depends upon the whims of the 
When one has the time, it is 


| advantageous to line the floor of the tent 
| with sufficient balsam boughs to cover the 


| additional 


Their fragrance alone makes this 
labor worth while. Over the 
balsam, the ponchos are stretched and the 
air mattresses laid on top. In the absence 
of air mattresses, a thick bough bed is 
laid and the ponchos are placed over it. 


ground. 
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WASTE-WATER DISPOSAL 


HE problem of waste-water disposal 

in the summer camp, even in these 
days of electric pumps and copper tubing, 
still retains many aspects of colonial 
“simplicity”. Collections in a bucket are 
common, distasteful, and too frequent. The 
“out-the-window-it-must- go” method is 
neither pleasing nor sanitary. If the soil 
has suitable drainage and is sufficiently 
removed from the drinking- water supply 
to avoid contamination, the arrangement 


A clean, sanitary and convenient arrange- 
ment for waste-water disposal 


shown in the accompanying illustration is 
clean, sanitary, and convenient. 
Originally, a large funnel was sought. 
This was not available. A local tinsmith 
soldered a 12-quart galvanized pail to 
about three feet of two-inch round gal- 
vanized gutter pipe. Put through a hole 
in the floor, with suitable drainage pro- 
vided, the affair gave excellent results at 
a total cost of 75 cents. The bottom of the 
pail should be inclined towards the hole so 
as to provide no place for stagnant water 
to collect. KENNETH H. Corvin 


RINKLES AND KINKS OF 
AN OLD TIMER 


Y discussion of axes in the April 

issue Carries us along to a contem- 
plation of hunting knives. Now, if a hunt- 
ing knife is to be used as a weapon, a long 
blade is better than a short one, but the 
hunting knife is primarily a tool. If you 
are flaying an animal as tough as a moose, 
for example, a long blade has too much 
leverage against the wrist. It tires the 
hand, wrist and fingers. Four inches is a 
long enough blade for all purposes except 
fighting a bear—and they do not fight it 
they have a chance to get away. 

One of the difficult things to find in a 
store is a proper sheath or scabbard 1 
which to carry a knife. A scabbard to he 
practical should be deep enough so that 
the knife can slip down into it until at 
least one half of the handle is inside the 
sheath; and a snug fit at that. In this way 
the tool is less apt to fall out. A sheath 
should be sewed together, rather than 
rivetted and have a strip of leather sewed 
in the full length of the seam, on the in- 
side, for the blade to rest against. 

A real good and large jack-knife, with 
a nice smooth back to the handle, is just 
about as practical a tool as is needed. The 
blade should be wide and about 3% inches 
long. Such knives can be found, but most of 
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\L those that I have seen have sharp edges 
on the back which would cut your hand 

osal to blisters if you tried to do any real 

| work with them. 

nese The 1935 line of trail- “i. 6 +e 99 . 

ing. ers by GILKIE, The “crooked knife” of the Micmac | 

nial America’s pioneer Indian is one of the most interesting and 

one trailer builder, is practical tools in the hands of an Injun | 

aEe complete. Two fold- | ® howe : ‘n. They 7 : 

The ing trailers, four that lave ever seen. Lhey are home- 
- coach models, ac- made, usually from old files, and have 

sail commodating two or large, smooth handles with a curved thumb 
Ol four persons, all 

ntly equipped from beds 

oply to kitchenette, make r 


up the finest line of 


GILKIE TRAILERS \ 
1323 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, Ind. 


THE TAILOR MADE 
HATCHET 


is 


2 ; Saas 4 

No. 1 shows the scabbard for hunting 
knife No. 2. This knife has no hilt 
and is only a good carving knife—not a 
hunting knife. No. 3 shows an ideal scab- 
bard; it is deep and has no rivets. No. 4 
has the desired four-inch blade, a good 


hilt and haft, but a badly made and shal- 



























low scabbard. No. 5 is the famous “crook. | | Old Timers If you'll leave that whole drug 
ed knife” of the Micmac Indian. No. 6 is store behind, son, and get Absorbine Jr. in- 
the best of all—a good big jack-knife | | stead, we may be able to get somewhere. 











rest. The Indians use them for making 
everything from ax handles to baskets. 
They whittle toward themselves with these 
razor-like instruments—not good advice 


P-V 


Every sportsman who knows his hatchets 
insists on the best—a P-V hatchet. Hand- 
fashioned from the finest crucible steel 


DON’T BE 
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money can buy. Tempered just right by a for most of us. The blades are 314 inches 
special P-V process. Perfectly balanced long and the handles 6 inches in length; 
to give you the maximum results with || thus the leverage is with, and not against, 
minimum effort. ‘ | the workman P ‘ 
cman. HIL Moore 
At Your Dealer’s or Post Paid Direct . 
| 4 
ag oe | Let Absorbine Jr., “the one-bottle 
1 Ib DF, i og om pope QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 7 
nge- 1% lbs., 15-in. handle : $2.50 | . 
2, 254, 22, 234 Ibs., 26-in. handle $2.75 MAKING PEMMICAN _camper’s kit,” take care of camp 
‘Price includes riveted heavy leather case | 
ail Illustrated Folder on Request Kindly give * Geantighe oo making pem- troubles for you 
THE PEAVEY MFG. CO.. BREWER, MAINE | | "<2" Ss used Dy ANT oho emacs . 
ght. } Ans: There are several recipes for making 
nith A MARVEL: -A BEAUTY ; | pemmican. The old system, of course, was to use UN! Recreation with the minimum of 
| buffalo meat, but for obvious reasons, pemmican k * 3 , ‘ 
—- REAL | today is made from beef. However, approxi- annoyance that’s what you want on 
al — _. | mately the same formula can be used. a camping tri But y 9 vm te 3 
Atel) : . ou can’t have it if 
hole The old method was to cut thin strips of s P y 
pro- | lean meat and dry them in the sun for several | you have to carry a complete hospital with 
oe | days, or over a fire, until the meat was hard and “ : 
“" hy brittle. After that it was pounded between stones, | you. And if you do not go prepared for the 
the The fat and marrow were then melted and mixed : : ° 
usual insect bites, sore muscles, strained 
le so with the powdered lean meat until a substance of ? ? 
ater HAT’S what folks will say about your trailer home | [)**'¥ a » had pose preg 8 - Pea eete tendons, aching and trail-worn feet, your 
IN on wheels. Complete, scientifically prepared plans from | '* WaS Placed in bags and sewed up tig ao , Z 
axle to draw bar plus aids that cut your building costs | OF other seasoning was used. fun will be materially cut down. 
two-thirds! Pemmican prepared in that way will keep in | 
Uaigue heating plant. beds. lighting. cabinets, shower bath, ete..all planned. | 2 cool climate indefinitely. A piece the size of . : 
)F Trailer requires no parking J Horne in mn jength. Duwconnects in :| one’s fist, when soaked amd cooked, is said to That’s where good old Absorbine Jr. 
jiffy ri ‘an planned as cabin trailer for six odern ‘ 
—. pl te et g coe alent Blom tage anibe a good meal for two men. ‘ a 
Frome Trac wl be «source of happiness nd ervice ¢ Camprnc Eprror. comes in as the camper’s best friend. For 
: .° Atlanta.Ga. over forty years the Old Timers have been 
pril MODERN HOME TRAILER CO. Atlanta.Ga THOSE RED BUGS AGAIN re yy see . 
and In the March issue of Fiero & Stream, D. E. packing in lig t” but getting along fine 
= — oS for — about keeping red | hecause they know—and use—Absorbine 
ong jugs oO ones anatomy A j 3 io . ‘ 
the It has been my experience that plenty of | Jr. for thése nuisances which are an in- 
common yellow powdered sulphur, inside and | a 
you around the tops of the hunting boots (not in the | Separable part of camp life. 
Ose, feet), will prevent one’s oanne bitten. | 
‘ In the case of a red-bug bite, while ammonia | ° ° 
ch | re >» 
“a is good to stop the itch, -I consider iodine better | Let Absorbine Jr. save space in your duffle 
is and more lasting. Grorce D, Canrieco. | while keeping you thoroughly prepared 
Ans: Many thanks for your information about af . ee ee ms 
cept the sed buen, We tawe tad quits & Gow saeties for the annoyances which may crop up on 
it if ie Raw readers bg Rise og to > —— the trip ... It is the favorite for: 
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in a UE bic of th Up Jumps aes tie Py m: ye seem » a Apparently this ‘ , 
-§ mM of the pack only O-1n. fat; is ne ng medicine or rec uggs. Sore stiff muscles ‘oison iv 
di beaches, At last Jac-A-Box pops up automatic- Campinc Epttor. F , y 
0 be your own private Portable ally to 6ft. A four- Strains, sprains Insect bites 
ooth, smart as it is year-old can oper- | 3 : 
that practical and con. Bathing Booth oe ec iicceprotec- | THE CURE FOR A DIRTY WHITE TENT Bruises Simple burns, scalds 
‘| at venient. No more public fees _ tion. Lasts for keeps. Choice | My wall tent is white, and as a result of using Cuts Athlete's Foot 
the and waiting, no cramped dis- of high grade cover patterns. it many years, it is very dirty. What can I do to 
ray robing in car, no danger of Send now for large viewsand clean it? Is it feasible to wash it? Sunburn Tired feet 
W contagion. Foldstoneatauto _full particulars free. Box 67 J. E. Fraser. 
eath NU-CRAFT SPECIALTY Co., Dept. F, Wauwatosa, Wis. ¢ . . F P 
than ’ , ’ Ans: If your tent is really so dirty that it | Ag all druggists, $1.25 a bottle, or, if you have 
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wed washing it at all—especially since it is a white mever tried it, write for a free sample to 
» in- tent. Why not dye it. If it were mine I would a i r . = 
4 dye it a green or khaki color. Besides being a W.F. Young, Inc., Springfie Id, Mass. 
* q Seif-Built DeLuxe House Trailer gives whole lot easier on the eyes, you won't have to 
with 5 . tical, eco om sal teavel worry so much about its becoming soiled. It is 
just P ness. Complete! FOR a good plan to dye it a darker color than you | 
The : y~ ‘wort : would eventually like to have it, because it will | 
h § uild. Bea ‘Treder Bultders’ soon fade out. You can use the ordinary Diamond 
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CRISP 
IN THE MORNING 


Ever wake up to hear rain drip- 
ping in the woods? And find 
everything soggy and wet except 
Kellogg’ 3? 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes stay 
oven-crisp. They’re heat-sealed in 
the patented WAXTITE bag. 

When you make up the pack, 
include Kellogg’s. A quick, appe- 
tizing breakfast. A nourishing 
food at any time. Sold everywhere. 


Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kobloggis 


FOR CAMPERS 


THE TAIL OF BO 
(Continued from page 75) 


a long white tail. He’d lie down in front 
and stand up behind, if you see what I’m 
driving at. His tail, which wags twenty- 
| four hours a day, would sort of pause and 
tremble a little, and we'd creep up on 
him. There would be a prolonged explo- 
sion of some kind, with shooting and 
pinwheels and spots in front of the eyes, 

and everyone would take a deep breath 
}and say: “Gosh! I don’t understand how 
| I etn him. These shells must be old, 
or something.” 

He had his faults, all right, this ten- 
month-old rascal, but one day I shot a bird 
across a creek and Bo went and brought 
it back. Try to buy him! 





| 
} 
| 


WHY, OH WHY! 
(Continued from page 27) 


spot abaft his stubby forehead spotless and 


shimmering. 
It was no duck day, though a few scat- 
tered flocks intermittently jogged past, 


high and far out over the beach. Finally 
our interest was aroused by six bluebills 
that plumped into the far corner of the 
pond a thousand feet away. Our motion- 
less decoys had no sex appeal for this 





| above the top of the blind. 
intrigued their curiosity, 





Waterproof 
Leather 


FISHING: 


@ That wet boat seat .. . that 
dripping spray from your reel 
. .. that chilly morning air... 
that unexpected rain 

storm... are 

all things you 

can forget 

when you're 

equipped 

with sa 

Mid- 

Western 

Water- 

proof Lea- 

ther Fish- 

ing Outfit. 


e@ Jacket and 

trousers made of 

soft, pliable, buffed 

horsehide guaranteed abso- 

lutely waterproof. Light 

weight... . tough and 

durable. Lined or unlined. 

Jacket has four large pock- 

Also 12 x 20 “‘knap- 

* pocket inside rear. 

not scuff or tear. 

Free arm and leg action. 

Mosquito-proof. Also ideal 

for hunting. Olive drab 

color. Jacket or trousers 
sold separately 


Write for 
Catalog 
Write for sam- [ 
ples of leather, 
prices and cata- 
tog ohe ow ing fi —_ 
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\ eo ing. seg a id Outing gar- 
A lac epekin Gun 
olf Jacl vke ot and Trap 
Shooting Coat 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


Dept. F Berlin, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Quality Leather Goods for Over 60 Years. 








squad of scaup, and they continued to play 
around in the dexter corner. They made 
several maneuvers in our direction, once 
so intently that we took a firmer grip on 
our guns. It was a false alarm, however, 
and back they went into the cove. 

I finally tied a strip of handkerchief to 
a piece of branch and slowly waved it 
That eventually 
and they started 
slowly across the water to see what it 
was all about. By the time I was wonder- 
ing whether or not I had strength enough 
left in my arm to lift a gun, the ducks had 
approached almost within range. 

I stood the branch in the corner of the 
blind and was preparing to stand up and 
blast away when a grating roar boomed 
over a copse of trees. A plane from a near- 
by flying schoul bounced into view, its 
guiding hand practicing wing-overs and 
spins. Well, well! You should have seen 
those bluebills jump and streak! We didn’t 
even get the break of having them fly in 
our direction. 

“Can you beat it?” groaned Charley in 
disgust. “The guy in that crate would have 
had just as much fun around here ten min- 
utes from now, and we might have had 
some birds.” 

Not only did that fire-spitting fledgling 
blast the six bluebills out of our pond, but 
birds climbed steeply and swiftly out of 
two adjacent ponds and headed straight 
out across the rumpled Atlantic. 

An hour later one iridescent bluebilb 
wormed into the decoys and was imme- 
diately sent to bird V alhalla right on the 
water. We didn’t let him jump for fear 
he might get away. It was a wonder he 
even floated, with all the shot he was 
carrying. To this impressive kill was add- 
ed a lone redhead that blundered over us. 
Eleven o’clock and two birds! 

“Shucks,” spouted Charley. 
off and get some chow. This flurry of 
ducks has me all worn down, what with 
picking up dead ones and shagging crips!” 

“Your sarcasm is untimely, unseemly 
and ungrateful,” I reminded him; “but if 
you insist on eating again, let your con- 
science be your guide and don’t ‘blame me 
for busted buttons.” 

Half-way up to camp I asked him if he 
had brought the two ducks along. 

“Ducks?” he queried. “No, I left ’em in 
the blind. I guess they won't fly off till we 
get back.” 


“Let’s lay 
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He packed away a battleship pou of 
beans, lit his pipe, lay back and relaxed. 
“Think I'll nestle right here for a bit. 
There won't be anything doing for an hour 
or two anyhow.” 

I routed him out of his catnap about 
two o’clock, and we sauntered back to the 
blind on the point. As we edged into the 
withered oak-leaf blanket I noticed feath- 
ers scattered in every direction. The red- 
head lay where we had tossed him, but 
from the neck down he was nothing but a 
skeleton. The bluebill was nowhere to be 
seen, nor did we ever see any part of him 
again. I don’t know what animal did the 
job on the two birds, but it certainly was 
thorough. There wasn't enough meat left 
to satisfy the appetite of a croup germ. 

I pointed in a helpless way to the 
shambles. Charley just shook his head— 
words were unnecessary. 

At dusk a snowy owl whispered past 
and, at the echo of two shots from 
Charley's gun, settled with outspread 
wings on the water among the decoys. 

“There!” exclaimed my exasperated 
companion. “I’m going to have that hooter 
mounted so I can look at him occasionally 
and recall this duck expedition.” 

The only laugh of the day was occa- 
sioned when he started to retrieve what he 
thought was a dead owl. That big North- 
ern visitor was anything but dead. As 
Charley reached out to pick him up a 
large set of polished talons fastened them- 
selves securely in his extended forearm. 
He hit the bird with everything but the 
decoys before it frnally expired. 

“I've had enough—too much,” he 
groaned as he hurled the owl on the shore. 
“Let’s go home in the morning. I can find 
more excitement in the office gunning for 
creditors than down here. looking for 
ducks that ain’t! What say: 

“All right, be a shorthoen,” I agreed. 

As a matter of fact, I was pretty well fed 
up myself, 

On the way across Buzzards Bay, sev- 
eral sportsmen on board the boat showed 
us some nice bags of birds and regaled 
us with tales of the excellent dectiad dur- 
ing the previous three days. 

‘Heigh- ho! Sometimes you get ’em, and 
sometimes you don't. 


TWELVE’S THE LIMIT 
(Continued from page 35) 


cept that bugs are not so husky any more. 
Likewise the quail’s range is still largely 
what it was a thousand years ago. 

The birds spread out from the Pecos 
and Rio Grande valleys up to altitudes of 
about 6,500 feet. The number of quail in 
one section may vary greatly from year 
to year, due to weather conditions. They 
can be nearly wiped out by severe hail- 
storms or rains or blizzards, but the sur- 
prising thing about these little fellows 
is the way they come back again if given 
half a chance. Of course, as with all our 
game birds, in some places where they 
were once abundant hardly any are now 
left. 

Blue quail prefer to travel afoot, and 
this habit of refusing to take wing un- 
til crowded helps thin them out, for it 
gives the pot hunter a chance to trail them 
until they are bunched and then knock 
over five or six with one shot. If there is 
plenty of cover, this sort of wing-shooting 
won't work—fortunately. 

It is considered fair enough to hunt 
quail in a car, if your car can take it. I 
mean by this that you use the car like a 
bird dog, beating back and forth until 
birds are seen. We did that very thing a 
few days later, when we left an old wagon 
road at a water tank and headed cross 
country, dodging black brush and prairie 
dog holes and arroyos, 
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AYA EEPING / | 
~~ PRETTY: 

2 | 





Big campers, as se little ones, rest with greatest 


comfort on e air mattress with the fa- 

mous tufted cells. Gives full resilience without that 
trembling wobble. Low pressure, easy to inflate. Made 
of live rubber, khaki covered. Moder- 
ately priced. Lasts for | nope We also 
manufacture cushions for autos, boat: 
camps and homes and the lowest canal 
tubular air mattress on the market. 
Write today for free booklet, 


Sa 8 W BU cone, 
AIRO MATTRESS 


Pure Maple Syrup 
Take a gallon of this delicious extra 
heavy w eight syrup on your next camping 
trip. W onderful on pan cakes or with 
biscuits. Made on our own farm from the 
pure sap of the maple. Price $2.25 per 
gallon. Postage or express extra. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
May we have your order? 


BROOKVALE FARM 
Windsor, Mass. 


Z. M. CRANE S. R. Morrison 
Owner Supt. 





















The Last Word in 
TRAVEL COMFORT 


As luxurious as a - 
ace. As sturdy as 
castle. As smooth-ric log as a costly mo- 
tor car. A spacious 15% ft. coach, superbly de- 

signed, substantially constructed, and charming Fag 


in its appointments—yet surprisingly a 
priced, $450 up. Just the kind of a coach 


you have been looking for. Write today for (ata 
FREE catalog of 1935 models. a 
Arehart Brothers, 4521 N. Saginaw St., Flint, Mich. 





CAMPERS — THIS WATERPROOF TENT 









Perfect for week-end fishing, camping and hunting trips. 
Can be erected easily with or without poles. Sturdily 
cons tructed, light, compact and will last entire season with 
dinary care. ae le of special cessed tar-kraf 

cater cement—which insures tou 
ft. high. Flape | toh ends. An exc 
money erder today and -. ES iad 
Prepaid. Satisfaction guaran 


Midwest Tent Company, Dept. F. ,3339N . Meridian St., Indianapolis,Ind. | 


nt ? 
ar-Kraft tent immediately. Postage 











Practical plans for 15 ft. Royal 
Trailer. Set of 10 simplified blue- 





ul details. Working instru 
tions and price be of ready-cut 
materials and p catalog fur 
nis! — with "Sloan. All for $2 
) paid. Not the cheapest 
\ but t the best, Satisfaction or your money 
a. Easy to alter plane ce desized, Money refunded ty order f fc rhe. 
loyal R. Hess Co. 5563 Vancouver Ave * | 


rex FOlding Grill ‘°-*t2ance 


R camping, beach parties, picnics. 
Burns wood or charcoal. Enjoy grill- 
ed chicken, steak, fish, hamburgers, 
wieners, Folds so all sooty parts are 
inside, No campers should be without g 
it. Shipping weight 8 pounds, $2.00 
f. 0. b. Chicago. Send Money Order. 
OUTDOOR SUPPLY COMPAN 
5242-F Berenice Ave, Chicago, hf Txt x8 


BEMIS HI-WALL TENT 


For ogc sige wall and 
os side wall and F toctcenter | 
: height. eo -in floor, ot. 
nsect- joor Bo 

e. Unasually spac ood 


CAMPE iS fuaNus 
of Camping’’, and de 


| BEMIS BhO. BAG CO. | | BEMIS BhO. BAG CO. | 
401 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo, 





















| or two after a covey had been forced off 


lovely day in a seemingly deserted land. 


| ishly downward and to one side like a 
| show girl’s bonnet. Below us, cupped in 


| low now and bordered by a purplish band 
| of brush. 


|ally into a series of low brush-covered 


| . . 
said knowingly. 


| go on a little farther. They'll be down in 
| the brush, most likely.” 


|and I strained our eyes trying to spot 


| moment. The nearer we came to the brush | 


Rufe was driving, and if he thought | 
there might be quail on top of a hill the | 
car went up that hill, somehow. Thorny 
branches clawed at the sides and threat- 
ened our eyes if we leaned out. When quail | 
were sighted, we used our legs. After this, 
I shall always chase quail in a car—pre- | 
ferably a friend's car. 

Don’t tell me those quail didn’t have a| 
sporting chance. By the time we were all 
untangled and each man had finally se- 
cured his own gun and loaded it, the birds | 
would be sprinting up the steepest hill 
they could find. And they know the coun- 

We decided not to run after any more | 
quail; and we stayed with it, and learned | 
that we could usually flush a straggler 


the ground once and shot at and scattered. 
We learned, too, that we were not getting 
as many shots as when we followed them 
on the run. Still, such shots as came our 
way were easier, because we were not 
caught off balance and out of breath. More- 
over, we had time to look about and discuss 
the play of light and shadow on a distant 
butte, or sit and rest and smoke and soak 
up the sights and sounds and feel of a| 


'Y late afternoon we had rammed the 
car into what must have been the very 
heart of those blank spaces on the map. 
We churned up the kind of ridge our 
Spanish-speaking neighbors call an eye- | 
brow and hung over the top, tilted rak- 


the hills, lay an old lake bed, dry and yel- 


“Did you ever see a more quaily-looking 
place in your life?” Rufe asked. 

We agreed that it looked like an ideal 
spot. One side was protected by richly 
colored buttes that smoothed out gradu- 


hills sloping down to the thorny scrub 
which ringed the old lake. Long fingers 
of shadow were already reaching out over 
the sun-baked weedy bottom, and the 





| Major flipped back the sleeve of his hunt- | 
| ing coat to look at his watch. 


“We've got plenty of time yet,” Rufe 
“I’ve a hunch that we'll 
have all the birds we want before the sun 
goes down.” He laughed at a joke known 
only to himself and pointed with his chin 
like an Indian. “Looks Tike a barnyard, 
doesn’t it.” 

All about us the soft dirt was beaten 
into a network of trails by little triangular 
feet. 


“Don’t get out yet,” Rufe said. “We'll 


He put the car in gear, and we crawled 
over the hump and down hill. The Major 


the quail we were sure we would see any 


the slower we went, and I wondered why! 
Rufe didn’t let us out; but on he went, 
humming to himself as he followed a 
natural lane that wound through the mes- 
quite. Suddenly he put on the brakes and 
nodded toward a clump of brush on the 
old shore-line. 

“There they are!” he shouted. 

I couldn’t see a bird, but if Rufe yells 
“There they are!” some day in a hotter | 
and drier place, I'll get my pitchfork ready 
to spear a quail. Finally I made out a 
plump bird eying us with well-justified 
suspicion from a low mesquite branch, and 
I knew the covey was hidden below. We 
got out cautiously and loaded our guns 
and began to work in. By that time the 
watcher had hopped down and we knew 





(Continued on page 85) 
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BETTER COOKED MEALS 


or Labin with a 


CAMP STOVE 


VE: aie: 


e@ LIGHTS LIKE GAS 
e@ COOKS LIKE GAS 


This big, new model makes cooking a 
pleasure on any outing... tasty, well-cooked 
meals wherever you go. It’s the favorite of 
those who like to use large cooking utensils 
«+. accommodates two 12-inch trout pans. 


The Coleman makes and burns its own 
gas. The big, efficient Band-A-Blu Burners 
light instantly. Nowood tocut,nosmoke to 
get in your eyes. Sturdily built to give years of 
service. Foldsuplike a suitcase for easy carry- 


ing. Everdur Metal Tank won’t rust or corrode; easily re- 
moved for filling. 3 models, U.S. Retail price $5.95 up. 


HAVE BETTER LIGHT, TOO 
The Coleman No. 242A Lantern is just 
the light for fishing, hunting, all kinds 
of outings and general utility use. Lights 
peoey Provides 150 ri of 
re-white light. Weighs only 3 Ibs. 

Seu rdily built. oy glass globe protects 
mantles from wind and insects. U.S. Re- 
tail Price $5.95. 

WRITE TODAY for Free Folders illustrating and de- 
scribing Coleman Camp Stovesand Lanterns. Write 
for yours now! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Dept. FD508, Wichita, Kans. ; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ont., Canada (5508) 














COVERED WAGON 


FOR CAMPING, TOURING, preg - eee 
@ The unblased trails are calli one of 
these big, roomy, comfortable, esiittully b built iit and 
finely appointed house type Covered Wagon trailers to 
your car and go with the family where you please. Costs 
less than 14 cent a mile extra—yet you have a compact, 
spacious home on wheels that will travel wherever your 
car can go. Has toilet and bath facili- 
EE..... on, davenport type beds for two or 
Seemed Liter- four, marvelous kitchen with ct - 
ature. Or eend boards, pantry, big ice box, vegetal 
10e postage for bins, enamel si running — 
new Trailer dishracks, clothes closets, 
Travel Book. drawers, electric lights, cooking ae 
heating stoves. In fact it’s complete! 
Why overlook the carefree joys of 
life on the open road? Go Covered 
Wi save! From $375. 
Dealer Territories Open 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
11871 E. Jefferson Ave, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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LIGHT YOUR CAMP 
with New 71 Ib. Portable 


Generator 


This year flood your camp 
with steady. flickerless 110 
volt light. The new inex- 
pensive Homelite Portable 
650 watt Generator weighs 
only 71 pounds complete 
with reliable built-in, air- 
cooled gasoline engine. A 
power plant that you can | 
easily carry with one hand | 
or tuck away in the back of 
your car. Runs fans, moters, 
electric stoves, toasters, etc. | 
Runs 4 hrs. on 1 gallon of gas. 
Starts quickly. Fully waterproof. 
Strongly built Thousands of | 
units in service; many for as | 
long as 15 years } 


















Write for interesting bulletin. | 
HOMELITE 
CORPORATION 


75 Riverdale Avenue 
Port Chester, N. Y. 





A REMARKABLE PREVENTIVE, 
which,takeninternally, by drops, 
“vaccinates” for an entire sea- 
son. Used by the oth Army Med- 
ical Corps in C.C. C. camps and 

by power companies for line 
crews. Immunization should 
begin at least two weeks be- 
fore possible exposure. 

P In mild cases POISONOK 
will materially shorten du- 
tationof rash. In severe cases 
see your physician for injec- 
tion and adjunctive treat- 
ment. 


POISONIVI 


for Poison Ivy, also available 
at the same price and is just 
as effective. 

At all drug stores on the Pacific Coast. 

or order direct postpaid east of Rockies 


Literature on requesm~ 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, Berkeley, Calif. 


or 176 West Adams Street, Chicago 





Manufacturers of Vaccines and Antitoxins 
for the medical profession since 1897 











Write in for 


MACY’S 1935 


OUTDOOR 
CATALOGUE 


Everything for camping, fish- 
ing, and hunting. On the Second 
Floor Macy’s Sporting Goods. 
34th Street & Broadway, N. Y. C. 



















Travel in comfort! it the economical way! Hitch 














a Silver Dome behind your car, and your hotel travels Send 
right with you, Has complete living accommodations. 

Pays for itself in hotel bills saved. Four new 1935 | !0¢ in Coin 
models, $525 to $1265. Ideal also for business use. Send | for 20-page 
10¢ in coin for 20-page illustrated catalog. DEALERS: Illustrated 
Write for proposition. Catalog 
Wolfe Bodies, inc., 442 York, Detroit, Mich. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 






HIS department consists of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side. 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


ALLIGATOR FACTS AND FANCIES 


By George L. Bird 


HE alligator is still one of the most 

misunderstood forms of all wild life 
on the North American continent, largely 
because of distortion of facts given wide 
circulation and the yarns told to credulous 
tourists. 

The so-called alligator farms, where 
hundreds of assorted alligators are penned 
up to attract the northern tourists, are 
largely responsible for the stories of the 
alligator’s great age and slow growth. 
Here, on these farms, one finds many of 
the attendants guilty of a type of mis- 
representation that anyone can disprove 
with a little effort. In certain pens, it is 
common to find huge alligators to which 


| have been given colorful names and ages 


that range from a few hundred up to 
1400 years. Attendants will tell you that 
the rate of growth is so slow it can scarce- 
ly be measured. The easiest way to dis- 
prove such palpable falsehoods is to watch 
the alligator grow. When born, it is from 
6 to 8 inches long and, during the first 
year, it will grow another 8 to 15 inches, 
with an average of perhaps 12 inches. If 
it gets a normal supply of food thereafter, 
it will grow a foot a year until it is 8 
feet long if a “hen” alligator, and 12 feet 


| if a “bull” alligator. 


It is a fact, however, that after the 
reptiles once reach these lengths, they do 
grow very slowly. Then their age is some- 


| times estimated by the width of the head 


between the eyes, though this method does 
not usually yield even a good guess. 

A fairly accurate estimate of the length 
of a swimming alligator can be made by 
allowing a foot of length for every inch 
of distance between nostrils and eyes. 

Perhaps one of the most common mis- 
representations is that the alligator makes 


a practice of attacking human beings, 
Only a few such cases have been actually 
authenticated in 140 years of recorded 
observations on this reptile. Nearly al- 
ways it slips away unseen by the passing 
gunner or angler and, when hunted at 
night, glides off or hides away whenever 
possible. When cornered or wounded, it 
has been known to dash at a boat, but near- 
ly always in a wild rush to escape. 

Another one of the fables told about the 
alligator is that of their being enticed up 
to the hunter’s gun by the rubbing of tw 
alligator eggs together. This is untrue, 
but the hen and her young can be lured 
within almost arm’s length by grunting 
like a baby alligator. This grunting can be 
imitated by pinching the nostrils, while the 
throat makes a grunting noise on some 
such syllable as “onk.” Occasionally a 
male can also be thus attracted. 

Too much emphasis has been put upon 
the scavenging habits of the alligator. 
While it is true that the creature does eat 
such carrion as it may come across, every- 
one acquainted with the streams and lakes 
that comprise its usual haunts knows that 
there is little of it to be had. Death in 
the wild is usually violent and a natural 
death is rare, though an occasional ani- 
mal escapes when wounded to die in some 
covert. But most of the alligator’s food is 
caught alive and it consists of turtles, fish, 
crawfish, and small mammals and birds. 
Some vegetable matter is also a part ol 
the diet. Because of the fact that it destroys 
a great many turtles, it is sometimes 
claimed that the alligator is an asset m 
waters stocked with game fish. ; 

Such curiosities as shotgun shells, arti 
ficial minnows, clam-shells, lily roots and 
the like have been found in alligators 


The leopard frog watches a young alligator, but is by no means hypnotized by the 


reptile, as is commonly supposed 
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stomachs, and a friend reports the dis- 
covery of a well-rusted steel trap in the 
innards of an 8-foot alligator. His theory 
is that the trap was swallowed along with 
whatever animal was in it at the time. 
Stories that this animal hypnotizes such 
prey as frogs, swamp rabbits, muskrats, 
and birds are sheer nonsense, but it is true 
that the alligator can be put into a brief 
lethargic sleep by stroking the area on its 





Here’s an old sockdolager on an alligator 
farm in Silver Springs, Florida 


chest between the forefeet. This is easily 
done, and the sleeping animal can be 
aroused to instant action by making the 
grunting noise already mentioned. 

The tempo of the alligator’s life varies 
with the weather. It hibernates during the 
months between November and March in 
the northern portion of its range, but it is 
occasionally found sunning itself during 
this period on warm days. 

Growth in the alligator is greatest in 
the spring and summer, the periods dur- 
ing which it feeds the most. Lean seasons 
slow up this growth. Sexual maturity is 
reached between four and six years of 
age. Mating takes place between February 
and April, and the hen most frequently 
lays her eggs in June in a clutch of from 
one dozen to four dozen. Incubation takes 
about 40 days, depending somewhat on the 
temperature and the amount of rainfall. 


HE nest is usually made of grass and 
rushes, containing some mud or earth, 
the eggs being deposited in the center in 
layers and the whole covered over with a 
cunning that makes it suggest a casual 
bunch of dried weeds. Usually it is built 
close to the den of the female, and while 
she does not guard the nest, she is gener- 
ally present at the time of hatching, as the 
young claw their way out to enter the 
water. Often she leads them into her den. 
During the mating season, the bellowing 
of both male and female occurs frequently 
both at night and during the day and it is 
not uncommon for both to use their jaws 
recklessly. It is possible that the occasional 
three-legged alligator is accounted for in 
this way, for if their jaws close upon any 
part of the body during their fighting, they 
twist themselves over and over by the 
power of their tremendous tails until some- 
thing gives way. 

Beneath the jaws of the male are small 
glands that secret a musk which seems 
to play a part in mating, possibly leav- 
ing a trail by which the female is able to 
locate the male. A tale has somehow 
grown up about this gland to the effect 
that the alligator lies upon the bottom of 
a lake or stream with mouth open, attract- 





ing fish into its jaws by the musk. How | 
such fancies gain currency is difficult to 
explain satisfactorily, 

Often in dispute is the question whether 
the alligator makes a practice of swallow- 
ing its food beneath the surface of the 
water, some raconteurs going so far as to 
say that this is the only way in which it 
can eat. This is a mistaken notion, of 
course, as many people can testify. Wheth- 
er the alligator can swallow when sub- 
merged is another matter. It is certain 
that it can thus catch both turtles and fish, 
which it does with the help of a special 
arrangement of the throat that shuts off 
the gullet and prevents water from pour- 
ing down it. I cannot say that the alligator 
can swallow its catch without coming to 
the surface, but it seems altogether likely. 

Though the alligator cannot breathe 
under water, its eyesight beneath the sur- 
face is excellent. The eyes are protected 
by a nictitating transparent membrane 
which slides diagonally across the eye 
from the outer corner inward. Though it 
also has upper and lower eyelids, it some- 
times appears to sleep with eyes open. 

Solitary in its habits, the alligator as a 
rule avoids its kind, except when mating. 
Though alligators sometimes sun them- 
selves in groups, it is rather because of 
cramped space than a gregarious tendency. | 
Unlike the crocodile of the Nile, the | 
American alligator has never achieved 
that special alliance with small birds that | 
pick the leeches from its jaws. And it 
probably is not the weather prophet that 
natives often claim. I have heard a dozen 
or so bellow in chorus during the month 
of August from widely separated ponds 
in Levy’s Prairie, Putnam County, 
Florida, a feat supposed to foretell rain. 
Sometimes it rained and sometimes it 
didn’t. Inasmuch as it rains nearly every 
day during August in Florida, the associa- 
tion of bellowing with rainfall means little. 

There are no diseases known to attack 
the species, though the alligator has a 
few internal parasites to trouble him. If 
he escapes the guns of the hunter, he may 
live to be many score years. He is especial- 
ly fitted for a long life by possessing an 
ability to grow about 40 separate sets of 
teeth during a lifetime. But a complete 








Young and old alligators can readily be 

put into a lethargic sleep by stroking their 

chests between the forelegs. Apparently 
they like it 


set of perfect teeth is rarely found, for the 
cracking of turtle shells, bones, and trash 
is hard on the soft ivory. Such items as 
bones are digested in the system by the 
stomach juices which are strong enough 
to dissolve the brass of a shotgun shell in 
time. 

But the alligator, after all, is no queerer | 
than many other animals, including the 
genus homo. They are shy and retiring, | 
though potentially dangerous when wound- 
ed or cornered. They are interesting, and | 

| 


they deserve a better understanding and 

sometimes a more generous treatment at 

the hands of man than they’ve been get- 

ting heretofore. | 
(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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To BE specific, “Marlands” is the Minocqua, 
Wis., summer home of Mrs. Ethel V. Mars, 
widow of the late Frank C. Mars of Milky 
Way candy-bar fame. The main lodge, pic- 
tured above, is one of sixteen buildings 
faithfully served by three Kohler Electric 
Plants for almost five years. 

For pretentious mountain, lake, seashore 
or country home .. . for modest cottage, 
“shack” or hunting lodge . . . for launch, 
yacht or house-boat—Kohler Electric Plants 
supply standard electric current that is un- 
surpassed for economy and dependability. 
Indoor lights, floodlights, refrigerators, 
radios, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
electrical kitchen appliances, pumps and 
small power tools—operating these is play 
for a Kohler. Compact and portable, it is 
easily installed in small space. Simple, 
rugged, self-contained and fully automatic, 
it performs its job day after day with practi- 
cally no attention beyond keeping it fueled. 
Starts with the turn of any switch; stops 
when all switches are off; regulates itself; 
can operate continuously at full capacity. 

Expertly engineered, Kohler Electric 
Plants are used the world over—by home, 
farm and ranch owners, sportsmen, ships, 
lighthouses, contractors, stores, schools, 
churches, tourist 
camps and service 
stations. U. S. 
Government uses 
thousands. Send 
for details. 


KOHLER Model D, 
1% K.W.—110 volts 
D.C. automatic. Many 
others — 600 watts 
and up. 110 and 220 
volts A.C. or D.C.; 
also 32 volts D.C. 
Prices $225 up, its 
f. o. b. Kohler. == 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


ELECTRICITY EVERYWHERE 
Also Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 





KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. ors 
Founded 1873. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Send copy of “KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS.” 
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Ques. / have a general idea as to how 
“moonlight” pictures are made in the day- 
time, but would like to have some specific 


advice for making them. (F. C. H.) 


Ans. For pictorial or decorative effects, 
there is nothing that excels a well-taken 
“moonlight” picture. These can be made in 
daytime by shooting directly into the sun- 
light, using panc hromatic film, a red filter 
and over-exposing. The best results are 
procured when the sun is low in the sky 
and just behind the edge of a cloud. It is 
best not to permit strong rays of the sun 
to strike directly on the lens of your cam- 
era. The photograph reproduced in the 
center of this page is a good example of 
this type of picture. The 
sun was behind the boat's 


sail. The exposure, if I 
remember correctly, was 
1/15 second, at F. 8, and 
using panchromatic film 
and an A filter. Excellent 
portrait results can also 


be gotten by using an A 
or G filter, with the sky 
or water as a background. 

Ques. What is the best 
test as to whether or not 
a photograph is really a 
good one? (J. Me 

Ans. The best gen- 
eral answer to your ques- 
tion, is: When you show 
the photograph to your 
friends, do they say, 

‘Gosh, will you make me 
an enlargement of that pic- 
ture? I'd certainly like to 
have it framed and hang it 
in my room.” 

Ques. From the number 
of bravos and tut-tuts re- 
ceived, I apparently start- 
ed an argument. Who said 
enlargements from dimin- 


utive cameras are expensive, anyhow? 
(Janitor ) 

Ans. The following letter, received 
from C. S. Hotchkiss, of Elmhurst, IIL, 


is well worth reprinting, although it is a 
subtle criticism of yours truly: “I read 
your reply to S. T. in the March issue 
of ‘Ask Me,’ saying that enlargements 
made from miniature camera negatives 
would be rather expensive. Indeed they 
would be if he had them made, but why 
does not S. T. make his own enlarg- 
ing camera? I made mine from pieces 
of a box picked up in the basement. I 
bought a pair of second-hand 44-inch con- 
densers for $1.00 and am using a 5 x 7-inch 
lens from an old worn-out camera. I use 
the regular Gas Light paper, size 5 x 7 
inches, costing me $2.00 per gross. The 
enlargements cost me just about 134 cents 
each. I find 5 x 7’s are sufficiently big for 
general purposes, although 8 x 10’s can be 
made for about 314 cents each.” 

Ques. natural- 


Is it possible to take 


Edited by HAROLD |! 
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"ASK ME! = 


to take better photographs when you are hunting, 


fishing and camping 


color photographs with an ordinary cam- 
era? Also, will you please suggest a book 
on color photography in which the subject 
is presented in terms simple enough to be 
understood by an amateur: 1 ee a. 


Ans. It is now possible to take natural- 
color pictures, both stills and movies, with 
ordinary cameras, and it is fairly easy to 
get exceedingly satisfactory results. In still 
pictures it is best to use plate holders deep 
enough to admit the special plate and 
“taking screen.” I suggest that you write 
to Finley Color Ltd., 305 E. 45th St., 
N. Y. C., for their pamphlet Practical 
Color Photography, which tells all about it. 

Regarding natural-color motion pic- 





Photo Harold McCracken 
Photos such as this one are things of beauty—and easy to make. See text 


tures, the Eastman Kodak Company have 
just made the important announcement 
that they now have available a “new, full- 
color, true-color movie film... that can 
be used with entire success in any 16 m/m 
camera using 100-ft. rolls... and can be 
projected in any 16 m/m projector.” It is 
called Kodachrome. Incidentally, this new 
film is the invention of two amateurs, who 
are (or were) musicians! Excellent books 
on color photography are: Color Pho- 
tography, by Capt. Owen Wheeler, and 
Practical Color Photography, by Dr. E. J. 
Wall. The Janitor of this Department 
predicts that, within a comparatively short 
time, natural-color photography will be 
in general use by amateurs, particularly 
sportsmen, travelers and others who go in 
for outdoor picture taking. 


Ques. The recent comments in your 
“Ask Me” page regarding the possibility 
of selling photographs are particularly in- 
teresting in these times when a fellow has 
to balance the budget before deciding on 
even a short hunting or fishing trip. My 


McCRACKEN 
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picture taking in the past has always been 
considered as somewhat of a luxury to be 
added to the expense of my trips; but if 


there is a chance to get real mone y for 
some of my photographs—well, that's 
news! Do you mind telling a fellow 


(1) what sort of pictures are in the grcat- 
est demand; (2) whether motion pictures 
or still photos are the most remunerative; 

and (3) x there are the best places to try 
to sell them? .C. Be 


Ans. There are a lot of folks who make 
a very nice living as free-lance photog- 
raphers. Some go in for movies, others 
still pictures, and some take both kinds. 
Motion pictures, as a rule, are far the 
more profitable, although 
the most expensive to 
work with. One of the 
best ways to find out just 
what sort of pictures are 
in the greatest demand is 
to keep posted on what 
other people have sold. 
Good wild-life films of 
most anything from hum- 
ming birds to grizzly 
bears are generally in de- 
mand by the news and 
educational film com- 
panies. Watch for them 
in your local theatre. They 
must be on 35 m/m nega- 
tive and the scenes tied 
together with some sort 
of continuity. The more 
dramatic the story, the 
easier it is to sell. Don't 
waste film and time on 
“pretty scenic” film sto- 
ries. Scenery should only 
be used as background for 
the subject of your pic- 
tures. Films of acceptable 
quality and subject mate- 
rial bring from 50c to 
$3.00 per foot for the 
negative selected and the edited “stories” 
usually run from 75 to 300 feet—sometimes 
around 900 feet. 

The Janitor of this page has made trips 
to Florida, British Columbia and most all 
points between, and sold enough hunting 
and fishing films made on these trips to pay 
a profit on the undertaking. The best 
markets for such films are: Paramount 
News, 544 W. 43rd St.; Pathe, 35 W. 
45th St.; Fox News, 460 W. 54th; Grant- 
land Rice Sportlight, 22 W. 48th St.—all 
in New York City. 

As to still photographs, they also must 
be of fine technical quality and the more 
unusual or dramatic the better. Study the 
newspaper rotogravure sections and maga- 
zines to see what sort of pictures other 
people have sold. The following photo 
services are good markets: Times Wide 
World, 229 W. 43rd St.; Ewing Galloway, 
420 Lexington Ave.; Brown Bros., 1482 
Broadway ; U nderwood & Underwood, 242 
W. 55th St—all in New York City. But 
always be sure to enclose return postage! 

ASK ME ANOTHER! 
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The perfect fish head preservative— 


Prove Your Story 
D-FLO 2 fire. 's shat asia 


retains natural eolor—complete 
instructions—brush included. 


It’s a thrill to catch, but 

the greatest thrill is to pre- 

serve and take home your 

trophy, then every time 

you tell your fish story you 
prove it. 


It’s simple—just brush it on— 
It’s inexpensive, only $2 post- 
paid to preserve 4 to 8 heads. 
Lasts a life-time. 


You will be sorry if you go 
fishing without a can 
D-FLO. You are sure to catch 
a trophy. 





D-FLO Chemical Co. 
4025 Izard St. 
Omaha, Nebr. 





Get WARES 


4 PURPOSE aor KAMPER 


ae Send only $10. bal. on delivery. 

Get this better low cost equipment 
for comfort and greater enjoyment. 
Light weight. Quick set up. No trailer—no_ropes or 
poles needed. It will meet your every need! Write for 
FREE folder. Dealers and Agents wanted. 


The Kot-Kamper Co., 4823 W. 30 St., Little Rock, Ark. 








Again in 1935 


DICKEYBIRD KAMPER 


“The Tent Without a Center Pole” 


YES SIR! Again in 1935 this fa- 
mous roomy fine touring and camp- 
ing tent, so easily erected and 
dismantled, leads the field. Take no 
chances this year! Get our illustrated 
catalog and prices before you decide. 
It swept the country in ’24—still the 
reigning favorite. Inquire, too, about 
the Dickeyette, a jim-dandy tent 
that saves you money. 


Write for catalog with pictures 
and complete prices. 


DICKEY Mfg. Co. — _ Toledo, O. 











Save Big Money. Do It Yourself 


BUILD A RITZY 


CABIN TRAILER 







RITZY STANDARD 

Uees Aute Axle with 

Lew Mounting Iden. 
Sise @x@uiT 

Get alt Materials ¢; 

your Home Town. RITZY 


for three 
THE RITSY CABIN TRAILER 
Bex 303 
DUPE CRUISER WAPAKONETA. On10 


CAMERAS anv SUPPLIES 


BIG BARGAIN BOOK FREE 


Offers sensational worth while savings 
on Cameras, Lenses and materials. Still 
or Movie. Also Binoculars and Weather Instruments at 
equally amazing low prices. listed and described 
in our complete 1935 Bargain Book. Write for your 
copy of = FREE Book today 

NTRAL CAMERA co. Est. 1 
Dept. N- i 230 S. Wabash A 
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AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled many miles before dis- 
queries your mistake? This new AIR- 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS constantly 
tells your Gicestion ¢ were. Sticks 
to windshield. Base ” diameter. 
ONL $1.95 POSTPA iD. panties 
Ce ompenentet. SATISFACTION G 
ANTEED or your money a Re if 
returned within ten days. 


DEALERS WANTED! 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L6; WARREN, OHIO 


hat ONE WHEEL ? RAcesway) 


NO SIDE SWAY 
BACKS PERFECTLY 


Really & trailer. merely a longer car. 

Dive oo to 70 with perfect comfort and 3 

safety. Knee action wheel, caster ‘n—~Capacity 800 Ibe, Tested 

pee types of roads. Ideal for Tourist. ¢ Camper, Hunter, Fisherman, Cottage 

incldt ete. Prices start less than $50.00. Ales — closed body styles 
mg dog carrier. Write for literature or usk for Dealer Plan. 


NU-TRAILER SALES CO., 208 Schirmer Bidg., SAGINAW, MICH. 

























TWELVE’S THE LIMIT 
(Continued from page 81) 


the birds were legging it, but we didn’t 
know which way they were going. 

After we passed the clump of mesquite 
where the quail had perched, Rufe and the 
Major on one side, I on the other, Rufe 
spoke in a throaty voice: “Just had a peek 
at ’em, boys. It’s a whale of a covey. 
They’re making for the hills, and we've 
got to cut ’em off.’ 

He did so himself by running up an 
old cow trail between the brush and the 
hills. Suddenly there was an explosion of 
birds between him and the Major. In- 
stead of heading for higher ground as 
usual, most of the birds sailed out into 
the dry lake bed, giving each of my com- 
panions a chance for a neat double. 

One bird winged over the Major’s head 
and came towering toward me, a high in- 
comer, and I had to snap on him before he 
got too close. He came down a little ahead 
and to one side, and I picked him up as 
I made for the birds that we had marked 
down. 

As my companions were well out in the 
open, I followed the old shoreline, hoping 
they would drive the birds my way, but 
I had hardly gone fifty yards when I 
flushed another covey. They drove low 
and straight away, and because of their 
number I was a little confused and slow 
at picking out my first bird. They were 
already well out before it dropped, but I 
got on my second somewhat faster than 
usual. However, just befcre I pulled the 
trigger it did a figure S around some 
imaginary obstacle, and my shot charge 
only punched a hole in the air. 


PICKED up my lone bird, admired and 

hefted it, and went on, circling the lake 
floor, which was covered with cockleburs 
and some sort of weed that was going to 
seed. Another string of birds, which had 
been running ahead of me, got up out of 
range. I stopped to watch them wing their 
way toward the far side, where they 
looked like so many bumblebees before I 
lost them in the shadows. 

In the quiet periods when we were not 
shooting I could hear quail calling on all 
sides as they tried to get together again, 
and we soon had a half dozen coveys 
scattered. As I made my way to the brush 
on the other side I jumped quail very 
much as one kicks doves out of a weed 
patch. This was the kind of shooting I 
had often heard about, but never seen 
before—the kind for which I had longed 
for years. 

I went on through the mesquite thicket 
and worked my way leisurely up the 
shaded hillside, where the birds that took 
wing sailed out of the shadow into the 
sparkling sunlight above. Gold-tinted 
feathers came floating down when I 
stopped a bird in strong flight. All too 
soon the game pocket in the back of my 
hunting coat was filled, and reluctantly I 
turned and retraced my steps. 

As the sun went down behind me the 
earth shadow crept up the opposite hill- 
sides. The rich colors of the buttes glowed 
for a moment above the shadow line and 
then faded all together, and it seemed 
suddenly to become very still. 

“I thought you'd like it,” a voice said 
quietly, and the words floated over to me 
as if carried by a whiff of smoke. Some 
one struck a match beyond the mesquite 
bush where we had first sighted quail, and 
the voice, Rufe’s voice, went on. “I prom- 
ised to show you quail, but what would 
you say if I told you there were lions on 
that butte over yonder?” 

“I'd believe you if you said there were 
camels,” the Major answered. 





SoOFTtLy whispering winds gent- 
ly coax you to dreamland and 
you wake up in the morning ready 
to get the utmost enjoyment from 
a day’s fishing. There’s no sleep so 
sound and restful as comes out-of- 
doors if you’re snug and cozy in a 
TA-PAT-CO BAG. Adjustable to 
any temperature. Hygienically con- 
structed. Bought in quantities by 
U. S. Govt. Bag shown is Style 56 
with cool, removable sheets, canopy 
top and carrying harness. Price 
only $15.50. Bug and “varmint” 
















proof mosquito netting attachment 
extra. Light, compact, double 
waterproofed. Easily opened and 
aired. Buoyant Kapok filling—will 
float with the weight of four men. 
Ideal for cabin, tent or open 
air. Complete range of bags 
from $7.85 to $31.00. See 
your dealer today. Send for 
free folder. Please mention 
dealer’s name. 


THEAMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO, @ 4 


Dept. A-6, Greenfield, Ohio, or —S<- 
Dept. A-6, 14 Pearl St. N. ¥. Av! 


Tapatco 










SLEEPING BAGS 








WINGED HOME 


STREAMLINED into 1935's modern mode. Each car- 
avan bears the accuracy mark of the production line to- 
gether with the personal touch of the master craftsman. 


BRIGHTLY efficient galleys . . . flawlessly-harmo- 
nizing dinettes . . . uncluttered living space for com- 
fortable life outdoors . . . berths as refreshing as 
springtime. 

BEAUTIFUL designing, luxurious appointments, dur- 
able construction, perfect mechanical features—all are 
based on automotive engineering. Five models, winged 
and wingless, at five prices to meet your requirements. 
Showrooms and ae ~ major cities. 

FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE DEPT. F. 


WINGED HOME TRAILER CORP. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 











/ 
f 


It's New...Complete 


SLEEPING BAG } 


and KNAPSACK 















Ten years i in the outd is 
buile into this —_ convenience. A full- 
size ing Knapsack. Light to 


to put anyplace. 


- Open 32°78" 
. Rolled 18°x18"x8" 
. Wi 






to Go Gas ci-ouspese spose Senping for use in 





all climates. Price. at the 9 
eras, tg Ask your dealer or write 
for dealers name. 7, 
Lipper 
Pacific States frome 
9. Air Mawes 
1545 Venice Bivd. ] 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen who make use of boats in connection with hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor recreation. 
Discussions are welcomed. Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifications. 


Edited by HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


The Folly Season Is Here 


A few jolts and confessions for the express benefit of super-optimists 


HIS is the time of year when boat- 

owners are making more mistakes 

than at any other period. At the 

beginning of the season we all get 
“locoed.” This condition results from sheer 
enthusiasm to get into the enjoyment of 
the season. If I hadn’t committed all pos- 
sible errors in this sport, I wouldn't be so 
positive about it, and no doubt I wouldn't 
be rushing to explain it in such respectable 
terms as enthusiasm and eagerness to get 
afloat. 

The folly season for boat-owners begins 
before launching time and continues, usu- 
ally, for some weeks thereafter. Quite a 
number of our fellow skippers continue 
their follies right on through the season, 
and with them it proves a poor season at 
best. The follies we commit at this season 
in such abundance have 
to do with putting the 
boat into commission. 
We usually spend too 
much time on pretty- 
ing up the boat and not 
enough time overhaul- 
ing the more impor- 
tant things. Confront- 
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the first thing after she came out. I 
didn’t! I put it off till spring, and, 
believe it or not, she went back into 
the water with a hasty, halfway job 
done on it. Yes, the leak put in its ap- 
pearance again, and I swore more fer- 
vidly than ever. At last, I ordered the 
boat hauled out on the ways and the leak- 
ing seam recaulked. That cost something. 
Not a great deal, but I could have bought 
a couple of new fire extinguishers instead 
of spending the money for correcting a 
piece of plain folly. It wouldn’t have 
cost me a cent to fix that leak myself 
before she was launched, had I used my 
head for something beside a_hat-rack. 

I have done other equally foolish things, 
and I wager you have, too. Maybe not so 
obviously stupid, but in a class with it. 


A medium-sized cruiser—highly seaworthy and economical 
sleeps six in the forward and deck cabins and has a speed up to 22 m.p.h. 





ed with the inexorable 
march of time, we de- 
cide to let some new 
caulking that is really 
needed, or some en- 
gine overhauling, go 
for another season. 
And we sometimes 
damn ourselves to 
grieve throughout the 
season as a result of 
our follies ashore. 

I once had a tem- 
peramental leak de- 
velop in a seam in the 
bow of my cruiser. It 
came on toward the 
end of a season and I 
swore plenty at it be- 
fore hauling-out time. 
I also vowed fervently 
that I would fix that 
blankety-blank thing 






I have decided to put new rings in my 
motor which was showing definite loss of 
power, only to put it off and limp around 
half the season, until I got so tired chang- 
ing oil which was spoiled by gasoline leak- 
age past the rings, that I took the motor 
down in the cabin while the boat lay at 
her mooring, and put them in. That took 
exactly one solid week-end which I should 
have used enjoying, instead of copiously 
swearing at the boat, with hands greasy 
and disposition no more presentable 

As long as this chat started out as a con- 
fession, I will continue it in the hope that 
it will remind some others of how they act, 
too, toward the boat of which they expect 
perfection. I had known months before that 
I would go on a long cruise in July with 
the boat, but did nothing about it until the 
week-end before I was 
ready to start on the 
vacation. Then I work- 
ed like a beaver and 
most of the nights be- 
fore I was to set forth. 
The pump in the galley 
needed a new washer. 
The stove needed a 
thorough overhauling 
and cleaning, and the 
searchlight bulb had 
burned out. There 
were other things, too, 
which I had considered 
of minor importance, 
thinking I could do 
them any time. 

If any business as- 
sociate had treated me 
with the deception to 
which I treated my- 
self during those sea- 
sons, I would have 
sued him for damages. 
It was all subconscious, 
of course. I was in- 
terested primarily i 
using the boat. Most 
of us are. The time 
has long since passed 
when the born tink- 


to operate. She 
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erers comprise any substantial percentage 
of the boating fraternity. Most of us are 
after the pleasures our boat can give us, 
but we often take too little interest in its 
mechanical features. 

Believe it or not, I caught myself con- 
sulting the other boat-owners at my boat 
club who were always sinning likewise, in- 
stead of the old-timers whose boats were 
models in every respect and ready at all 
times to go places far or near. I wanted 
somebody to confirm my own careless 
attitude by saying: “Sure, I think that will 
last you another season, all right.” And 
I have seen other newcomers do the same 
thing since. I have approached one of these 





For lakes and inland waterways this light 
craft and outboard motor make an ideal 
pleasure outfit 


once in a while with a warning and a 
friendly offer to help do the job. The an- 
swer? It is always the same: “Thanks, but 
I have decided to do that next fall or 
spring. Bill So-and-So says it’s all right, 
and he ought to know.” Truth is, Bill 
doesn’t care. He either wants to appear to 
be a good fellow, or else he, himself, is in- 
clined to hope things will last another 
season when they won't. 

The worst jolt I ever got on the follies 
I was committing each year, when the 
boat went into commission, came from an 
old-timer who has taught me more than 
any school teacher ever did. He said to me: 
“Say, you're just a kid and don’t know any 
better. Did you ever stop to think that the 
way you keep your boat is an index to 
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*Equipment includes 4 berths, electric lights, running water, fresh water 
storage tank, enclosed toilet compartment, alcohol stove, double driver’s 
“— aft cockpit seat, life preserver cushions, refrigerator, galley, sink, 55 

h. p. rubber mounted motor with speed of 18 m. p. h. Send for data. 


Ch if Ll r§ ‘ai Cra aft t  Chris-Crafe Corp., 1006 Detroit Rd., Algonac, Mich. 


' 
1006 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. ' Name. 
' 
' 
H 


Please send Chris-Craft Catalog to: 











DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH Address 
6 West 52nd St., New York, N. Y. | City. State. 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 








“Camp Special” has every essential for the perfect camp canoe—graceful lines, fine 


safety, easy paddling—and reasonable price. 
>. This is only one of the many models of Skowhegan Boats and Canoes. Write for FR 


i! 985 € ‘ate alog a 


SKOWHEGAN. BOAT & CANOE CO. 





N the next issue of this De- 

partment will appear an ar- 
ticle entitled “BUOYS WILL 
BE BUOYS,” a discussion of 
these aids to navigation and the 
messages they convey to helms- 
men. 











the way you lead your life? If you keep 
on giving yourself excuses for not putting 


her into first-class shape, you'll do the | 


same thing in bigger and more important 
matters in your life.” 

I looked at my boat. It did look pretty 
in her new paint. But I was distinctly con- 
scious that she was not in the condition she 
should be. That motor needed work done 
on it, for one thing. I knew that his engine 
had been overhauled thoroughly. I couldn't 
plead poverty to him, because I knew he 
had done his engine work with his own 
hands and at night with an electric light. 

He was right in my particular case, at 
that time. But I don’t think the statement 
holds true that the w ay we keep our boats 
indicates our methods in the more im- 
Portant things of life. For this reason: 
When we go down to the waterfront, to 
g0 aboard the boat, we deliberately leave 
the dull a we have to do behind. We 
go there to relax. Our boats are for that 
purpose, And that is the reason why many 
efficient men in their business life may be 
negligent towards their boats—because 
they relax their self- discipline when they 
even start toward the clubhouse. There is 








ry owner of a “Camp Special” is proud — 


68 Hathaway St., Skowhegan, Maine 











owning your boat (for $28.50) and carrying it 
into a neat pack 12” x 24” and weighing only 15 


scription and prices on all sizes. 


AIR CRUISERS, INC. Dept. S1, Clifton, 


Contractors te U. 8. Gov't. 





All We Can Say 


is this: if you fellows pass up the opportunity to own the Infla- 
tex now—and miss the full enjoyment of a long season—you are 
making a big mistake. Why cReat yourself out of real pleasure 
by waiting until later? Of course, we will always have ‘em in 
stock but meantime you will be taking a chance 
your boat on your next trip—when all the time 


with oars and pump. Send for our folder giving complete de- 


by “hiring’’ 
you can be 
along: rolled 
Ibs., complete 





New Jersey 2-man boat, $45.00 


with oars, large pump & case 





















ACME FOLDING BOATS 
Strong, watertight, rugged, lightweight boats that you ean 
carry in your car, on your running board, or on your 
shoulder, Simple to set up without tools in a few minutes. 
Complete line—canoes, square sterns for outboard motors. 
Both canvas and plywood models. Marketed worldwide for 
45 years. Money back guarantee. Write! 

THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
6 Hemiock Street Miamisburg, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Canadian | Distrib utors— Peterborough Canoe Co.. « Peterborough, Ont, 


. STAR METAL BOATS - 
Wit Se 
fee! 

A complete line of 


well built metal 
rowboats and out- 


board motor boats. Better 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 





New DUNPHY Utility = 


7ES SIR, this beautiful 16’ all ma- 

hogany Dunphy UTILITY with Vee — 
bottom and lap strake construction can be pow 
bought for as low as $395 inc oaine power. Equally 
low prices on RESORT ROW BOA OUT- 
BOAR - . . SNIPE Sailboats y RU ‘NABOUTS. 
Ask pad our sensationally new 20° combination 
Cruiser-Runabout with stove, toilet, icebox and sleep- 
ing quarters for two. Write for catalog and prices. 


DUNPHY BOAT oo 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





518 High St. 




















Most compact folding 










ener HAPPYDAYSIN A Folding Punct 


Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick 
woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you’ a 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood. Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—sail. All sizes, Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Light Work | 








Go ANYWHERE—Indian-fashion. Hunt. 
Fish. Camp. Old Town Canoes are 
line-for-line twins of birch-bark craft. 
Only they’re tougher and steadier. 
Own your own Old Town Canoe. It 
doesn’t cost much. No expensive up- 
keep costs. Send for a free catalog 
showing paddling, sailing and square- 
stern models. (1935 prices start at $68.) 
See the array of outboard boats, din- 
ghies and rowboats for every purpose. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
116 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 











12 ft. 


BUILD 5: 


{Cypress} Sectional Boat 


UR patterns (not dinky scale-drawings but full 
size, ready to cut around) make it easy for 
you to build most satisfactory sectional row- 
boat ever designed. Cypress wood 









—no flimsy canvas! Wonderful 
Large patented features. Needs only or- 
Motor dinary tools and skill—small shop 
room —low-cost materials bought 
42 in. at home . . . Or we will furnish 


Parts, or boat in any stage of 
completion, at reasonable cost. 








12 -, Comfortable three-seater «+ easy-rowing --speedy-- 

wem staunch and rugged for powerful outboard motors. 
Nests to 3x3!/2 ft.x20 in. for handy running-board 
or bumper pack. Puts together single-handed in 6 
minutes. Positively stronger, more rigid than single- 
piece. Can’t leak at joints. Lasts for years. Don’t 
doubt in adyance—confidently send $5 check, bill 
or money order for patterns, the Diehl Patent-Permit 
and complete building instructions on strict money- 
back guarantee of practicability. Information free. 
DIEHL BOAT FACTORY, 3257-P N. 39th Street. Milwaukee, Wis. 


thts Marine Builders for 25 Y cars amnSmnltes 


SEEGER BOOM FITTINGS 


Mast plates furnished for square or 
round masts,only $1.65. PolishedBronze 
$1.95, Just one of man 
items in our new FREE 9c 
catalog, which will be % 

sent upon request... * 






















led for Smpes 
1 small classes. 

















Complete kits 
Complete kits FREE PADDLE, 
with simple plan for self-assem- 
+ bling. No experience needed, safest 
boat for children. . 
” Also cedar and folding KAYAKS 
—— persons, 10 to 20 ft. For 
__— sniling, hunting & fish- 
“ non-sinkable, light, portable. 
Postage for catalog illustrating 16 +t Kayak designer 
models new self-assembling plan and builder since 192 


KAYAK BOAT CO., 147 East 84th Street, N. Y.C. 
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another reason, too: That is that the mod- 
ern motor boat, engine and hull, at least, 
is so highly dependable in the main, little 
occurs to warn us of the time when wear 
or neglect will cause us to come home at 
the end of a tow-rope. 

Nevertheless, boating is no different 
from any other sport in that care and con- 
sistent effort are prime factors in the full 


Pe od 


Here is a fast 38-foot motor yacht with rakish lines and plenty of speed, unusually 


wrenches, a couple of screw-drivers of 
different sizes, a hammer, a cold chisel or 
two, a pair of pliers (the most useful of 
all tools), a file or two—such a set should 
be ample for the usual occasions that may 
rise. The wrench set should include a 
monkey wrench of fair size, and about 4 
or 5 end wrenches which fit the nuts on 
the motor. A spark plug wrench is also 





spacious because she has a “V”-drive power plant 


enjoyment of it. The stimulus of competi- 
tion which we get in golf, tennis and even 
swimming compels us to put our heads to 
work toward improvement. Boating lacks 
this moving influence, save for racing 
fans, speed fanatics, and the like. The very 
freedom of boating thus may operate 
against it, in that we may easily catch our- 
selves responding to the call of the water 
and hoping, against indications, that every- 
thing is in tip-top shape and in trim for 
a season’s unalloyed pleasure aboard. 


THE TOOL KIT 


NE mistake that nearly every boat 

owner makes is to carry aboard 
a conglomeration of tools for which he 
never has any use. This overloaded tool 
box often has an effect upon the trim of a 
boat if it is a light hull, and it is not once 
in a hundred times that the owner needs 
one half of the tools he carries. It is a 
very easy thing, obviously, to imagine a 
situation which may arise that will demand 
the use of a certain wrench. In fact, we 
boatmen nearly always buy too many tools 
and other gadgets for our boats when we 
stroll about a marine supply house. We 
come to think of the boat as being so much 
a complete thing in itself that we usually 
pass beyond the bounds of practicability 
in choosing our equipment. 

Here is a thought that I had given the 
on the subject of too many tools aboard. 
It came during my fifth season, I think it 
was, as a boat owner. If the boat is in such 
shape that you need a whole shop full of 
tools aboard every time you go out, she 
is in no condition to go out. And that’s 
good horse sense, too. 

It is the old-timers in the boating sport 
who are the most likely ones to carry along 
too many tools. The practice is a relic of 
the days when marine engines were not so 
dependable as they are today. Those who 
have purchased new stock boats know bet- 
ter. They frequently do not carry enough 
tools, being prone to think of the boat in 
terms of an automobile on which the aver- 
age owner does almost no work at all, at 
any time of the year. 

For the usual short voyages we take for 
an afternoon, or a day or a week-end, a 
simple set of tools consisting of a few 


useful, as a fouled spark plug is the usual 
cause of a missing cylinder, provided ‘the 
points in the breaker box are clean and 
the engine in good condition otherwise. 

And in every tool kit should be at least 
one hand flashlight, preferably two. Both 
should have new, strong batteries, too. 
These are far more useful than the fancy 
“trouble light” some skippers install, which 
plugs into a miniature socket somewhere 
about the engine. A few extra flashlight 
bulbs placed where they are safe from 
rough handling are likely to prove very 
useful when a flashlight is dropped and the 
bulb filament broken. 

Of course, when the skipper is mechan- 
ically inclined, or is a born tinkerer, he 
can and will install a lot of things for his 
convenience, real or imaginary, which 
most of us who are interested primarily 
in running our boats think unnecessary. 
And, believe it or not, it is these chaps 
who often develop mighty useful things 
in equipment that manufacturers of stock 
boats make standard equipment in their 
later models. 


THOSE CABIN WALLS 


HE ideal interior for a cruiser cabin, 

of course, is white or ivory, as light 
is an important factor to cabin comfort, 
and battery “juice” is limited for this 
purpose. Experts differ radically as to 
whether flat or gloss paint should be used 
for cabin interiors and there are g 
arguments for both sides. Egg-shell finish, 
which is a compromise, also has its ad- 
herents. 

Those who prefer gloss finish for the 
cabin argue that it can be washed down 
or wiped down easily and therefore can 
be kept clean more easily. Advocates ot 
flat paint say that cabin structures are ol 
wood and tend to change shape slightly 
with wet or dry weather, and that this in 
time cracks glossy surface paint and makes 
eye-sores which can not be easily obliter- 
ated. They argue that when a stain or 
soiled spot appears on a flat paint surface, 
if it can’t be washed off as easily as from 
a glossy surface, it is at least easy t0 
apply more paint to that particular spot 
and all is well. However, the new paint 
probably will be noticeable, unless the 
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whole surface involved is covered. Then, 
if the remainder of the cabin is scrubbed 
down well, it is usually successful. Such 
paint-patching is one way of keeping a 
white, clean-looking galley throughout the 
season, and scrubbing the cabin walls and 
ceiling with a strong hot solution of wash- 
ing powder. This often helps to brighten 
up the cabin as much as an entire new 


coat of paint. , 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ADAPT ENGINE TO TYPE OF HULL 


I have a heavy boat for fishing offshore. It 
has a heavy-duty two-cylinder, two-cycle motor 
which is badly in need of overhauling. Maybe 
I should get another. 

The boat is 35 feet long, 11 feet wide, and 
I think it was once a sailboat. | am thinking 
of getting a small high-speed motor for it so I 
can have less vibration and more room in the 
boat for moving around when fishing. About 
what speed could I expect from it? The one I 
am considering is rated at 20 horse-power. 

HERMAN SCHWARTZ. 


Ans.—I can’t advise you to get any such en- 
gine for the big heavy hull you describe. That 
engine is not made for such a hull, unless you 
install a reduction gear, and this would add 
materially to your costs. 

A big two-cylinder, four-cycle motor which 
would turn over not above 800 revolutions per 
minute is the kind of engine you want. It will 
give you vibration, but it is the type adapted to 
that hull. Of course, you could get a heavy-duty 
four-cylinder motor, too, at greater expense. But 
putting new motors into old hulls is a bad pro- 
cedure. One tends to expect the old hull to act 
like a new one just because the engine is new. 
And the engine builder is frequently blamed for 
the wrong combination of engine and hull. With 
a heavy-duty 20-hp. motor, expect about 6% to 
7 miles per hour. 

Moror Boat EpitTor. 


WHY NOT A SAILING CANOE? 


I have for several years intended to build or 
buy a boat. However, I am not certain just what 
kind and size would suit me best. It will be used 
on a small inland lake where very little if any 
rough water will be encountered. It must be a 
sailboat and draw as little water as possible— 
not more than one foot, as the lake is very shal- 
low within thirty yards of the shore. I would like 
a boat large enough to carry three people. I also 
want it to be a fairly fast sailer. 

Witiiam B. McKoy. 


Ans.—I suggest a sailing canoe for the shallow, 
smooth inland lake upon which you wish to use 
it. Such a boat will hold three people comfortably, 
responds most readily to the paddle when the sail 
is hauled down and the lee-boards lifted when 
you approach the shallow water along shore. And 
you could keep it on shore, thus eliminating the 
use—and expense—of mooring tackle and the 
inevitable ravages of the weather. I suggest a 
canoe of 16 or 17 feet in length as being com- 
fortable for three persons. 

Moror Boat Eprror. 


USE AN AMPLE MUSHROOM ANCHOR 


I am going to buy a 16-foot sailboat and would 
like very much to get a little advice from you on 
the ground tackle for it. 

Do you think a 50-pound mushroom anchor 
would be heavy enough to hold the boat in any 
weather? As this is to be a permanent anchorage, 
I would use chain instead of rope. What size 
chain would you recommend? The anchorage is 
not very well protected, and when the wind comes 
from offshore, waves of considerable height are 
sometimes blown up. 

Pierce WHite. 


Ans.—I'd advise a mushroom mooring anchor 
heavier than 50 pounds for your 16-foot sailboat. 
Of course, the nature of the bottom has a lot 
to do with it, and if it is mud—well, there are 
different kinds of mud. Some hold so much 
better than others, having more body. 

note you say that the anchorage is permanent 
and not in a well protected spot. The worst econ- 
omy in the world is to reduce the size of mush- 
room anchor, chain, mooring bridle, or anything 
concerning the mooring of your boat during your 
absence. No doubt, for a boat that size, you ‘can- 
not obtain insurance, and the strength of the 
mooring tackle is all you can do to guard against 
mishap when you are not aboard to meet an 
emergency, 

So, I say, use at least 75 pounds of mushroom 
cnet. And the chain—not less than %-inch 
—, fad 3%-inch wouldn’t be too large. It is 
rcsarded as good practice to have the chain about 
<) to 33 per cent longer than the maximum 
water depth. 


Moror Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


ELK OF THE THOROFARE 
(Continued from page 33) 


upon him to call, even if I had two aces 
showing and a third in the hole. But that 
was only for beans and matches, and any- 
way that is another story. 

We took up our guns and ducks and 
hit the game-trail back to camp, only a 
bit more than half a mile distant. As we 
approached the little clearing where our 
three tents nestled beneath the firs and 
pines, methodically measured ax-strokes 
came ringing clear through the thin air. 
That would be Ernie, or Carl, or Perry, 
replenishing the woodpile, and I knew that 
one of them would have the little old 
black pony Grandma hitched single and 
snaking fat-wood stumps out of the forest 
in preparation for the huge camp fire 
which we lighted each night in the center 
of our camp-ground. 

As we trudged into camp Jonesie called 
out the reserves. All hands fell to duck 
plucking, and an hour or so later we sat 
down to table before the long pan holding 
six beautifully browned mallards roasted 
side by side. And here’s an item that 
might be worth mentioning in passing. 
For years I have studiously avoided, when- 
ever possible, that most arduous of all 
tasks—carving a duck. Out in the Thoro- 
fare country, however, the boys solved 
that problem long ago by the simple ex- 
pedient of serving each man a whole roast 
duck. Offhand, you might think a whole 
mallard is a lot for one man. But remem- 
ber that everything is big out in that 
country. Which same applies not only to 
your appetite, but also to your receiving 
apparatus. 

I confess I couldn’t get beyond one duck. 
3ut the rest of the boys progressed from 
duck, topped off the main course with a 
few jack-snipe, and then went on to a 
sturdy pie-and-cake course with the great- 
est of ease. 

That part about the jack-snipe I almost 
forgot to tell you. How would you like 
to land in the middle of a ten-acre patch 
that was literally swarming with jack- 
snipe—only to discover that the only shot- 
gun shells within a hundred miles of you 
were the sole remaining ten that were 
half in the magazine of your gun and half 
in your pants pockets? That’s what hap- 
pened to me. 


HAD bought only*two boxes of shells 

in Cody. I anticipated being occupied 
primarily with big game. I didn’t even 
bring one of my shotguns on from New 
York, because I didn’t fancy riding rough 
trails with a thin-tubed double gun that 
would most certainly get very thoroughly 
dented before it got back. 

At the last moment before driving out 
of Cody, Larry, my host, told me I'd sure- 
ly get some duck shooting somewhere 
along the line, and that he had a little old 
Wells-Fargo 12-gauge pump with 20-inch 
cylinder barrel that he'd gladly iend me 
to pack along. I used the best part of a box 
of shells before I could make myself take 
only those shots that were within about 
thirty. yards. I am here to tell the world 
that little sawed-off road-agent wiper-out 
was anything but a duck gun. 

On the morning Jonesie and I drifted 
over to the Pool to kill ourselves a mess 
of ducks, a swarm of jack-snipe had flitted 
in the night before—and there was I, left 
with ten shells, and literally hundreds of 
squawking “jacks” to be kicked out! Talk 
about it raining duck soup and being caught 
with nothing but a fork! I did the only 
thing I could do: went to work, knocked 
down seven, and then carefully retraced 
my steps backward so that I wouldn’t flush 
any more. I couldn't bear to go forward 
and see birds getting up in front of me 
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A\s EXPRESSLY MADE 


Fishermen designed the Dodge 16 ft. Fishing 
Boat ... They wanted room—room to walk 
about, to stretch out, to put things in. Here 
is room, in a boat with a cockpit open from 
rail to rail, from driving wheel to transom. 
They wanted speed—to go fast and return 
the same way, giving more time to fish at 
some favored and distant spot. Here is speed 
—twenty-five flashing miles an hour. 


Fishermen wanted a quiet engine, that could 
be throttled down to slow speeds for trolling. 
Here it is—an engine specially designed and 
built by Dodge for fishermen. Troll all day 
at one mile an hour, with never a cough or 
splutter from the dependable engine with 
its special fisherman’s throttle. Price F.O. B. 
Works $565. 


All Dodge Boats are designed to do some- 
thing—and do it better. Dodge Runabouts 
are sleek and beautiful, just a trifle faster 
for their price. Dodge Utility Boats are built 
for practical use—but are beautiful and fast 
as well, The Dodge Sailboat is a sporty 
craft — with traditional Dodge oak-ribbed 
stamina. The Dodge Cruiser is a marvel of 
space-utility. Write for the Dodge catalog 
of boats for every purpose. Horace E. Dodge 
Boat & Plane Corporation, 237 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Works, Newport News, Va. 
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16 ft. Utility Boat. F.O.B. 
Works, $650 or $755. 
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AS 20ft. Cabin Utility. F.0.B. 


___] Works, $1025 to $1425. 


DODGE BOATS 
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* NEW Fishing Boat 


— —with Slow Trolling and Casting Speed! 


* 








Starts, Stops, Reverses at 
the touch of a switch. 


Powered by a strong inboard elec- 


tric motor, it runs at the right speed 
for trolling, bait and fly casting—2 


miles per hour. 
er hour. 


“High” —5 miles 
Seaworthy. No noise. 

© stirring up of water. 
and out of your favorite fishing 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
3c places without scaring the fish. 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Runs all day for only 15c 
You can run this boat continuously for 8 
hours or 40 miles on one charge of batteries. 
Recharging is easily done at night when 
boat is idle. Excellent for boat liveries. Price 
only $175 f.o.b. factory. Write for Free 
Folders. Other models include “Streamline,” 
at $750, and “‘Standard,” at $425. Electri- 
Craft boats are now entering their third 

successful season. Dealers wanted. 


ELECTRI-CRAFT CORP. 
205 Dewitt Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y, 
World’s largest builders of Electric Boats 
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Better Built 
Lower Prices 


and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


$36 
and up . 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 


Out- 

board 
Boats 

$42 
and up 
ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 


SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats = 
having double its sail area.Safeand 425 
dry under actual sailing condi- 
tions. Length, 1544 ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 lbs. Price, $185, 


— INEY—PR 
ee Ss you phn ed in (75) 
—————_> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <——___ 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. Write to 101 Elm St. 
a wis. tither Place, CORTLAND, N.Y. 
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| with nothing but an empty gun in my 


hands. That would have been too much. 

In the meantime, I had knocked down 
two golden-eyes on the lake, out about 
thirty yards from shore, and the problem 
presented itself as to how to retrieve them. 
Just as we were talking this over, trying 
to think of some substitute for peeling off 
and going into that icy-cold water, I heard 
the sonorous music of honkers in the dis- 
tance. Clearer and nearer it came. They 
were coming from Bridger Lake. Then, 
not ten feet over the tree-tops, came a 
V of seven. What’s worse, they came 
straight over my head. And there stood I 
with empty gun, tumpty-umpty-um-tum- 
tum—goldang it! Slowly the great birds 
| circled the Pool, so low down that they 
looked as big as bed sheets. Then they 
V-ed off majestically in the direction of 
the Trident. And that was that. 


HEREUPON we again turned our 

attention to the pair of dead golden- 
eyes which floated on the mirror-like sur- 
face of that rippleless, windless Pool. We 
tried heaving rocks out beyond them. After 
the first hundred rocks this got somewhat 
arduous—and the ducks got no nearer 
| shore. Just as we began to work them in, 
| one of us would make a mis-throw, drop a 
| stone this side of them, and all of our good 
work would be undone, 
| “Shucks,” I said to Jonesie. “No use 
wasting our time at this business. After 
| all, the sun is bright and warm and the 
|air isn’t particularly cold. I’m going in 
| after ’em.” 

Jonesie thought this was a pretty fair 
idea, so long as I was the one who was 
goin’ in. But he warned me he couldn't 
swim a stroke, hence to use care. I peeled 
off and stepped in. 

Did you ever try stepping into a tankful 
of liquid air? Neither did I—up to that 
moment. Three steps, and the water hit 
to my knees. By that time, I was numb 
| from the knees down. Three more steps, 
and I was belly-deep, and what I said 
about numbness goes here too. 
| Iam proud to say I had sufficient forti- 
tude to take about three more steps. By 
this time the “liquid air” reached my arm- 
pits. The bottom was going straight down. 
The ducks were still at least twenty yards 
from me. Something left uncongealed in 
|me quickly telegraphed down and said— 
| dogs, get us out of here; and did I git, 
brothers, did I git! I am willing to take 
oath that the temperature of that frigid 
| mountain pool was at least 40 degrees be- 
low zero, and I am still seeking some ex- 
planation as to how it could remain in 
| liquid state. 
| As I neared the edge, coming out at 
| express-train speed, I threw myself head- 
long into the drink and wallow ed over and 
over, jumped up and scoured with hand- 


|fuls of sand. Then out and stretched on > 


| the warm, dry dead grass along the shore 
—and boy-oh-boy, wasn’t that livin’! I was 
|the only man in the party who had an 
| honest-to-goodness bath during the trip. 
But I am here to say I'd rather forswear 
that honor next time. 

We decided to let the night winds drift 
the ducks into shore and come back next 
morning and pick them up; and from there, 
Jonesie and I made our way round the 
rim of the Pool to our encounter with the 
bull moose. 

The evenings around the huge camp fire 
were rich and colorful. The black canopy 
of night with myriads of twinkling stars 
hung low. With bellies full and chores all 
done, we'd sit in a circle around that crack- 
ling glowing mass, the keen frosty moun- 
tain air nipping at our backs, so that every 
once in a while one of us (under the pre- 
text of throwing on another log) would 
stand up and turn his rear to the blaze. 





Conversation turns to the taking of game 
heads that are below par. Carl tells of a 
Heinie baron he guided two seasons back 
who insisted on killing a little mountain 
ram that had barely sprouted his horns. 

The old argument arises as to whether 
a grizzly will, or will not, eat a white 
horse. Pro and con, back and forth it 
goes. 

“Old man Norquist would never kill a 
white horse for bait,” put in Jonesie. 

Silence for a moment, then the conver- 
sation turns in another direction. 

One of the boys tells of the unfortunate 
circumstance of having been forced at one 
time to kill an old grizzly sow with cubs. 
For days after, he was haunted by the cry- 
ing of those cubs. They had even followed 
the hide after the sow had been skinned 
out. 

“A black bear cub can be easy tamed,” 
drawls bass-voiced Ernie, “ but a grizzly 
cub, never.” 

The others agree. 

More moments of ruminative silence. 
Suddenly an uninvited guest pokes her 
nose almost into the fire-lit circle. It is 
Old Jennie, the cow moose, who stands 
all day long belly-deep in the lake, brows- 
ing away within plain view, less than two 
hundred yards from our camp. With a 
whoop, Jonesie grabs a burning brand and 
tears out after Jennie. There followed a 
grunt and a snort and great splashing as 
Jennie retreats to the waters of Bridger 
Lake. 

The talk drifts to the hibernation of 
bears. “All of ’em curl up in the Thoro- 
fare country by November 1,” says one of 
the boys. The rest agree. Jonesie tells me 
that bears will not touch meat just prior 
to hibernation. They go into the winter 
sleep on practically an empty stomach. Yet 
on the return trip down through Deer 
Creek Cafion I saw the carcass of a dead 
horse with practically the whole left hind 
quarter eaten off. The horse had fallen off 
the trail and was killed on a hunting trip 
three weeks previous to my arrival. Ey- 
idently some bear—for it was a bear that 
did the eating, Perry said—was either a 
late hibernator, or was overly fond of the 
flesh-pots. For this was late in October. 


ONESIE has a deep-seated and abiding 

dislike for all grizzlies, I discover. 
Several years back, over in Yellowstone 
Park, he was clawed out of his tent and 
very thoroughly chawed up by a grizzly 
one night—so thoroughly chawed, in fact, 
that he spent the best part of three months 
in a hospital. Can’t say I blame him. 

The talk shifts to rifle marksmanship. 
Instance after instance is related, now 
received in silent respect, then again 
greeted by rollicking guffaws. Carl relates 
his experience with a tenderfoot he took 
up into the mountains one autumn. 

“That guy couldn’t hit a bull in the be- 
hind with a fryin’ pan,” says Carl. 

More laughter. 

Conversation drifts to the topic of get- 
ting lost in the maze of mountain game 
trails. Turning to Charlie, Carl asks what 
would he do in case he got lost—and then 
without waiting for an answer (which I 
imagine vastly relieved Charlie) Carl pro- 
ceeds to'tell what to do. 

“Stay right where you are,” he counsels. 

“Your guide will be able to find you that 
way. Failing in that, always go downhill— 
never up. Go downhill until you strike a 
stream, then go downstream—always 
down. Before long you will strike a trail 
or wagon road that will lead somewhere.” 

The talk turns to trappers who go 
screwy from too much solitude. Carl tells 
of a fellow he trapped with one winter. 
The partners saw each other only every 
seven days. Finally, said Carl, the fellow 
got so batty that he began having memories 
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—memories that, he said, wouldn't let him 
sleep. Carl was dog-gone glad when spring 
came and the partnership broke up. 

“You got it all wrong,” puts in Perry. 
“Trappers don’t go screwy. They’re like 
sheep herders—they’re that way right from 
the beginning.” 

More guftaws. These lordly roughnecks 
are cattlemen, and frankly despise sheep 
and sheep herders. 

Grizzlies crop up again. All hands agree 
that they are one dang nuisance, partic- 
ularly since they persistently tear down the 
red-painted fire-tool boxes and “Prevent 
Fire” signs put up by the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

The saga of Shorty, horse wrangler and 
champion snorer, is related. Shorty, it 
seems, was the biggest eater in the coun- 
try. Snored, talked—even cussed in his 
sleep. “Also ground his teeth like a pig 
grindin’ corn,” said Carl. Kept everybody 
in the bunk-house awake with his snoring 
on this one night in particular. Then all 
of a sudden he turned over on his side and 
quit snoring. In the dead silence that fol- 
lowed, someone called out, “Thank God, 
the so-and-so died!” 


HE next subject is Jonesie’s cooking. 

How do you know when a flapjack is 
done just enough on one side to turn her 
over? Jonesie replies that he counts the 
bubbles. When thirteen bubbles appear, 
then it’s time to slip the turner under the 
cake and flop her over. Gelatine, when 
Jonesie serves it, is known as “nervous 
pudding.” 

Big feet is the next subject. Perry once 
knew a guy whose feet were so big that he 
had to use a crossroads for a bootjack. 
Some of the humor is bucolic, kiddish. 
But most of it is sharp, shrewd—the kind 
of humor young Abe Lincoln must have 
employed in his early political stumping. 

Carl begins a gentle ribbing of Jonesie. 
Tells of the time when they started out 
on a trip and he told Jonesie that he 
would have to ride a bronc. 

“I don't give a dang,” said Jonesie. “I 
can ride any bronc on four legs, and 
don’t care a dang how many times he 
bucks.” 

“You wouldn't feel anything after the 
first buck nohow,” retorts Carl. 

The noisy quacking of a bunch of 
mallards sounds from the dark distance of 
the lake. A coyote tunes up his eerie 
wail over Hawk’s Nest way. The fire 
has sunk to a glowing mass of embers. 
One by one, the boys get up, stretch their 
hands over the glowing coals for one 
last soak-up of the grateful warmth. And 
soon, all the camp save me is asleep. This 
keen, pine-scented mountain air is like 
wine. Even the nights are too exhilarating 
to waste in sleep. 

After what seems to be only a lapse of 
two or three hours, I awaken sharply as 
the full-throated coyote chorus greets the 
pale light of dawn. A half hour later I 
can see through the tent-flap the snow- 
capped mountain spires catching the first 
pink tints of the rising sun. The mallards 
break noisily on the surface of the mist- 
laden lake. Their wings go whistling over 
the tent. It is Sunday morning. 

It is 8:30 by the time I crawl out of 
my tent and dash for the water pail. 
Charlie and I have been sluggards. The 
rest of the camp is up and around, already 
having had breakfast. Jonesie regards me 
from the cook-tent door with a reproving 
eye, and in the sepulchral tones of a 
gloomy parson says: “I take my text from 
St. Mark. For verily I say unto you, it 
Is easier for a camel to crawl through 
the eye of a needle than for a lazy dude 
to enter into the Kingdom of God.” 

mutter through a generous coating of 
Soapsuds and icy water that my idea of 


the Kingdom of God right at that moment 
would be a stack of flapjacks drowned 
in butter and a tankard of steaming tea. 
Whereupon Jonesie disappears like a 
white-haired gnome of the mountains, and 
I know he is busy at his rites of count- 
ing the thirteen bubbles. Another gorgeous 
day has begun. 

I'd like to tell you the whole story of 
that Wyoming trip. There are at least a 
hundred episodes I could unravel. 

How to pick a good mountain horse, 
for instance. According to Perry, he 
should have a big belly, so that he can 
fill up at night; be a good walker; be 
gentle, so that you can get on him from 
either side; and no stampeder. 

Also, what to wear on a mountain 
hunting trip. That’s a story in itself. A 
sleeping bag with a good pneumatic mat- 
tress is one item. Another is three good 
suits of heavy underwear. You don’t 
need pajamas. I found that, keeping the 
three suits of woolen underwear running 
in rotation, I'd take off No. 1 at night, 
put on No. 2 to sleep in, put on No. 3 
the next day, and so on. It works swell. 

And by the way, when you're casting 
about for really essential things to take 
along on a mountain hunting trip, don’t 
forget your snow glasses—and by all 
means, take along a “white lipstick” to 
keep your lips from cracking wide open in 
that dry, chappy air. 

If you use a telescope on your rifle, I 
advocate carrying it in a belt scabbard, 
with a handkerchief or two wadded down 
over the top of the ’scope before the scab- 
bard cover is buckled. This prevents the 
‘scope from being harshly jolted around 
in riding over the rough trails. If you rely 
on a micrometer rear sight, watch your 
step. Repeatedly shoving the rifle in the 
scabbard and drawing it out may so turn 
the micrometer adjustment that you 
wouldn't be able to hit a bull moose at 
fifty yards. Watch out for that. 


EAR a ten-gallon hat regardless of 

whether you feel funny in it or not. 
When it rains, you'll be glad you've got on 
a big waterproof lid. Also, get yourself a 
cheap pair of chaps. Some of the brush you 
ride through will shred your doeskin 
panties pretty thoroughly without the pro- 
tection of chaps. Above all, do not take too 
many preconceived notions into the moun- 
tains. Follow the customs of the country. 
Carry your rifle scabbatded under your 
leg, butt to the rear, on rough forest game 
trails. Even then, it won't be safe. 

On the ninth day we pulled up stakes 
and soon left behind us the far-spreading 
meadows of the Yellowstone. By after- 
noon we had reached the Blind Basin 
country again, and it was apparent that 
the elk migration was on full blast. Herd 
after herd could be seen browsing above 
the rim-rock. On the morning of the 
eleventh day we pulled out on the home 
trail, heading up the Thorofare once more 
to cross the Continental Divide at Deer 
Creek Pass, then down Deer Creek Cajion. 
And as the purple shadows of evening were 
spreading over the Shoshone Valley we 
slowly led our horses down the mountain- 
side and rode over the meadows to the 
ranch. 

As I shook hands with Perry down at 
the horse corral next morning and bade 
him good-by, I sensed that each of us 
wanted to say something that wouldn’t 
quite come out. I should like to have said, 
“So long, you danged old lanky leather- 
neck. I hope our trails will cross again 
sometime.” But—we parted with a hand- 
shake and an awkward good-by. 

I want to get back to Wyoming some 
day. It is a stern, forbidding, gorgeous 
land. And I am going back—some day. 

THE Enp 
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Get the most out of your 


EVINRUDE-CLio 


——_—__——_—. 
Power it with an 


EVEREADY 


HOT —*s SHOT 


...the long-life, dependable battery 
that shoots a hot spark every time! 





IS YOUR FLASHLIGHT LOADED? 


Get Evereadys . . . they last longer! 
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IN YOUR BOAT 


Before putting your boat in shape for the 
season, be sure to write for circular F on 





> | MIDSHIPMAN II | ag 


The compact, inboard engine. Requires 
only 2 foot square of floor space by i2 in. 
height above crank center. Powerful—33 
hp. at 3,200 r. p. m. Light—the weight is 
only 265 Ibs. 

A four-cycle, four cylinder, horizontal opposed 
type power unit, ideal for runabouts, cruisers, 
house boats, dinghies and as auxiliary power for 


sail boats. As smooth, quiet and flexible as 
conventional 6 and 8 cylinder types. 








S_ Lew STERN DRIVE |< 


The outboard drive for inboard engines. Up to 
100 hp. Tilts like an outboard. Reduces installa- 
tion cost. Saves space. 


eq] ide) i>, (ole) eer 
. 12 Hill St, Hudson, N.Y. 
565 W. \~ St. 5264 





New York 
420 Lexington Ave. 
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This Department is open for the dlecuesion of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their andaiien. and their use. 
uestions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by BOB NICHOLS 


It’s the Man Behind the Gun 


But it is just as well to have plenty of gun 


HE killing of big game is no longer 
a haphazard pursuit or a vocation. 
Big-game hunting today is a 
privilege. Relatively speaking, there 
is not a tremendous amount of big game 
left to kill today. For this reason, when 
we go on a big-game hunt, the idea should 
appeal to us that insofar as we are priv- 
ileged to go after a head of this or that 
species, we should do all within our means 
to score a sure, clean kill when the op- 
portunity for a shot is presented. 

In the course of a year I receive many 
letters from big-game hunters, many of 
them the tried-and-true, rough-and-ready 
type who know their business from A to 
Z. From another class of sportsmen, I 
get an equally enthusiastic mail response, 
and it is not difficult to read between the 
lines of the letters from this class to per- 
ceive that among them there is a high 
percentage of good rifle shots. I mean, 
men who know the mathematics of the 
rifle and are proficient with the rifled 
bore insofar as the target range is con- 
cerned. On practical hunting conditions 
they are less well informed. Usually they 
are frank to admit as much. And when 
they ask advice in reference to proper ar- 
mament to take along 
on a trip into the wes- 
tern mountains, or up 
into British Columbia 
or elsewhere into the 
little-known places of 
the earth, I invariably 
fall back upon the good 
old reliable .30-06 as be- 
ing perhaps the best all- 
round calibre to pin one’s 
hopes on. 

I realize that con- 
stantly bringing up the 
30-06 cartridge in big- 
game hunting discussion 
is likely to rile the sen- 
sibilities of a good many 
old hunters who still 
lean to, and do good 
work with, their rela- 
tively low-power wea- 
pons. At the same time, 
I might point out to 
these hunters, and in 
pointing I make the ges- 
ture in a most respectful 
manner, that there are 
two qualities that should 


be present in the ideal hunter after big 
game. The first of these qualities I think 
is hunting ability. If a man has hunting 
ability—that is, if he knows the habits 
of game, knows the best hours to hunt 
in, what vicinities the game frequents 
most, and how to stalk big-game animals— 
this is a tremendous advantage. A hunter 
who has spent his lifetime learning these 
points can go on a big-game hunt and 
do very effective and humane execution 
with a rifle of no greater power than 
the .30-30. And by referring to such a 
calibre as “of no greater power than the 
30-30” I mean no disrespect to this rifle, 
because any cartridge that can send a 
170-grain slug at a muzzle velocity of 
2250 ft. seconds is certainly nobody's 
pea-shooter. 

After all, how do you suppose most of 
the game in this country was killed in the 
pore days? A tremendous amount of big- 
game animals fell before the relatively 
meagre ballistics of the old muzzle-loader 
class of arms, which are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with such a 
cartridge, for instance, as our modern 
30-30. So much for the trained hunter, 
the man who knows big-game animals, 


What you hit him with is important—where you hit him, even more so 
Photo John Richmond 





their habits, and where and how to hunt 
them. 

But now let's turn to the other class 
of hunters, the fellows who know quite 
well how to shoot a rifle over a target 
range at a bull’s-eye. Ballistically and 
mathematically speaking, these boys know 
their oats. Give them their favorite 
cartridge, which is usually the .30-06, and 
give them the range, and it isn’t at all 
unlikely that they will show you some 
fancy shooting before the day is over. 
But take them into the big-game country, 
and again it isn’t at all unlikely that they 
might find that marksmanship and knowl- 
edge of the rifle is not all there is to big- 
game hunting. Not by a de mijohnful. 

As Kipling once remarked, “East is east 
and west is west and never the twain shall 
meet.” And I think this might be applied 
to the experienced hunter who has lived for 
years in the big-game country and killed 
game year after year with the reliable old 
30-30, Strange as it may seem to hundreds 
of experienced riflemen, I frequently find 
this man thoroughly antagonistic to the 
.30-06 calibre, and also to the bolt-action. 

All of which means that the big-game 
hunter is something less than a hundred- 
percenter if he knows 
only game stalking and 
pooh-poohs ballistics, or 
if he knows only rifle 
shooting and has little 
knowledge of the woods- 
man’s lore. Your real 
big-game hunter knows 
both. And there are very 
few men who go into the 
big-game fields who can 
qualify on both scores. 


OU are already 

familiar with the 
controversy that has 
bounced back and forth 
in this Department for 
several months, relative 
to the question of which 
is the more effective on 
big game, the .30 Gov- 
ernment calibre or the 
.270. No one can ques- 
tion the effectiveness of 
the .30-06, I think, and 
yet I am not altogether 
sure but that the .270, 
even with its lighter pro- 
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jectile, may possibly rank as at least an 
equally effective calibre. This is particu- 
larly true in those sections of the country 
where range is most deceptive and where 
one may easily be shooting 100 yards 
farther than he figures on. I have known 
enough big-game hunters up to the present 
who have used the .270 and nothing else 
—not only on game like sheep, goat and 
deer, but also on elk, moose and even 
grizzly—to have the utmost respect for the 
devastating killing power of this relatively 
light but deadly load. And in view of the 
experience and preference expressed by 
friends whose word I have not the slightest 
reason to doubt, I am more and more in- 
clined to think that the success of my 
next big-game hunt will be staked on the 
130-grain bullet of the .270. 

A lot of correspondence has come in 
on the .30-06 versus the .270 in the last 
few months. Excerpts from this corres- 
pondence are most interesting. Here, for 
instance, is a letter from Herman T. 
Louis of Oregon: 

“I killed my first two bucks with a 
32 Special,” writes Mr. Louis. “I dropped 
them in their tracks with a bullet in the 
shoulder of the first one and in the spine 
of the second. I was a youngster then. 
Subsequently, on one of my trips to the 
Coast Range, it happened that I experi- 
enced the disappointment of realizing that 
my good old .32 Special was not flat—and 
I saw other guns firing at the same bear, 
but nevertheless he got away. That bear 
got away from about a dozen rifles. One 
was the .35 Winchester, then there were 
some .30-30's and also my .32 Special. My 
shot was the first one fired as I was the 
first to spot the bear. It was taken from 
a sitting position, but the range was too 
long. I asked an old-timer sitting by my 
side if I should hold high. No, it was his 
opinion I should not hold high—not with 
that gun I had. Well, I tried it out to 
suit myself on measured ranges after that 
shot and I later got to know why I under- 
shot my first bear. 


“IN short, it was there that I saw the 
advantage of flat trajectory. Shortly 
after that I fell heir to a Western hand- 
book on ammunition and it contained a 
ballistic table. The flattest-shooting car- 
tridge listed was the .270. So I bit and be- 
came the owner of a Winchester .270 rifle. 
Accurate? Why I could put four out of five 
shots in a group the size of my hand at 
300 yards, the longest part of our home 
range. My neighbor and I used it hunt- 
ing mule deer in eastern Oregon that year. 
At last I had me a new high-power, knock- 
‘em-dead rifle and I was itching to see it 
roll one over. That is, one of those big 
mules. 
“Heigh-ho, first thing I knew one came 
along not over 30 yards away. Bingo, and 


the mule just sort of humped up like a} 


cow does when she’s stuck, and walked 
calmly away. Feature that. Over a ton 
ot power slipped in that animal and yet 
that was all the effect it had. Thanks to 
the fact that I had friends along with 
other rifles, we got that mule deer—but 
I couldn’t understand the performance of 


~ 


the .270. 

“When we arrived home, my neighbor 
and I started to test those 130-grain open- 
point loads. I went to a mill and con- 


vinced the man in charge that I was in- | 


sane. I wanted pine, clear dressed % inches 
thick in square pieces, and I wanted about 
five dozen pieces just to shoot at. Finally 
I got what I wanted and we set up the 

ards in racks of about twelve boards 
and a couple of sixes. 

“I cut a nice bunch of holes in the bull 
on the 200-yard range in the six boards. 
Not one of the bullets opened. So, I 
thought, maybe that mule deer didn’t get 
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Your .22 Cartridges 


DUST STORM: 


GREASED BULLET 
DIPPED IN SAND 
Bullet almost entirely covered 
with accuracy-damaging, rifle- 
ruining sand. Compare it with 
the Super-X cartridge below. 





SUPER-X BULLET 
DIPPED IN SAND 
Bullet as clean and bright as 
it was before the test. New wax 
coating doesn’t carry dirt. 
Protects your rifle. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 
Dept. F-22 East Alton, Illinois 






MMUNITION used for plinking and 

target shooting isn’t usually exposed 
to dirt. But cartridges taken afield for pest 
and game shooting are in a continuous 
dust storm—in your pockets, in your car, 
even in the magazine of your rifle. 


Your favorite rifle is safe with Super-X. 
The Lubaloy-coated bullets are lubricated 
with a new, tough, invisible wax. Dirt and 
grit do not stick to it. You can even pour 
sand over Super-X .22’s, and they come 
up clean and gleaming. They will not 
grind and damage the rifling of your gun. 


This is just another reason why you should 
use Super-X .22’s on pests and game. Pro- 
tect your rifle—and at the same time ob- 
tain super-power performance and the ut- 
most in reliability. 


SuperX 


THE LONG-RANGE, MORE POWERFUL .22 


Western Cantaincs Company, 
Dept.F-22, East Alton, Illinois 


r 

! 

| I want to know more about Super-X long-range 
oh. Sane me your new, helpful booklet on 
le Shooting. 
| 
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BINOCULARS - RIFLE SCOPES 


In selecting a Binocular, Rifle Scope or 
Camera, remember that optical quality is 
the important factor—and in this ZEISS 
has never been surpassed. 

In addition, Zeiss products offer the 
most advanced features and improvements. 
Precision-built, for a life-time of service. 

At leading dealers. 


Write for Literature 

CARL ZEISS INC., Dept. 

i185 FIFTY AVENUE, NEW YORK 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


LeissShon 


Cameras 
New pocket-size models 
that focus automatically 
and are ready for action 
at the press of a button. 
Sharp pictures even in ad- 
verse light. Remarkable 
enlargements. 


TC 
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Lawren® 


STEER-HIDE 
HOLDERS for CARTRIDGES AND SHELLS 


No. 11 Rifle Cortridge Belt with 40 od 
justable loops. Give waist meosure 
2 in. width $2.65 
2hin.width » 2... . . . $2.80 
Ne. 7-$ Shotgun Shel! Belt with 25 
sewn loops. Give guage ond waist 
measure. 2% in. width . . . $2.10 
No. 20 Case; holds full box of 20 rifle 
cartridges. Loop for belt. Give caliber. $2.10 
. 





1 deoler cannot supply send order direct 
Enclose 3c stomp tor Sporting Goods cotolog 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland, Ore. 


Since 1857 

















“WEE WEAVER” 
Rifle Telescope Sight—Model 3-29 





For .22, .22 Hornet, 25/20, and similar calibers. 
COMPLETE WITH mouNT $7.70 
Scope, unexcelled in quality. 
3-30 Complete with the 3-30 Mount $25. oo 


which is the WORLD'S BEST. 


WEAVER CO., Dest. 2 
Campbell Py Franklin Sts. El Paso, Texas 
























Manutactured 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
e off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.B8 St. Paul, Minnesota 

















the full benefit of my high-power .270 
load. And did that 130-grain pill just sear 
its hot course through the animal and 
leave just a pin hole? In answer to that 
I doctored the nose of a whole box of the 
shells, reaming out the hole, boring it 
deeper and tried even grinding down the 
jacket. But those cartridges that had 
enough accuracy left to hit the boards at 
200 yards, still would not open. 

“On my next trip down to Portland, I 
got some more of the same brand that 
I had been using, just in case I got into 
a bum lot before; and in addition I got 
a box each of three other brands. 

“Upon my return, we set up about fifty- 
six boards in all, one behind the other 
with spacing the thickness of a board. I 
fired tests of the four brands and this was 


| the result: 





“The A-Brand 130-grain pointed ex- 
panding opened in two to five boards and 
chewed a sawdust path back to about the 
twenty-fourth board, a few failing to open 
in fifty-six boards. 

“The B-Brand 130-grain open-point ex- 
panding boat-tail opened at the second or 
third board and made a ‘wormwood’ 
path to about the fifteenth board; not one 
failing to open, and all about the same. 

“C-Brand, same performance as B. 

“D-Brand 130-grain open-point bullet 
bored a .270 hole straight through the 
fifty-six boards and not a dang one of 
them opened. 

“Needless to say, since then I have 
stuck with the B-Brand 130-grain open- 
point expanding boat-tail. And I have 
felled two mule deer in their tracks with 
this shell that were clean kills, both of 
them. One was shot broadside through 
the chest and the other quartering front 
of shoulder to rear of opposite shoulder. 
Terrific destruction of tissues around the 
wounds, and complete penetration through 
the opposite side in both cases. My hunt- 
ing companion complained of the un- 
necessary power. 

“My neighbor has made two kills on 
mule deer with his .270 and the A-Brand 
130-grain expanding loads—one_ through 
the jugular vein which bled to death a 
short distance away. This bullet opened 
nicely in nothing more than the neck 
tissues, never spoiling any meat or smash- 
ing any bones. The next kill was a front- 
end-on shot at the base of the neck which 
resulted in an instant kill, plenty mush- 
roomed bullet and no spoiled meat. 

“To make a long story short, my ex- 
perience with the .270 has been considerable 
since that first day, but I am here to say 
that unless one has the right load, he 
will certainly not get the best performance 
out of this highly-accurate and _flat- 
shooting gun. 

“Maybe my experience isn’t final in the 
case of every man. I only give it to you 
for what I myself have found, and I hope 
there are no personal quirks or idiosyn- 
crasies wrapped up in it. But I just want 
to add in conclusion that I will stick to 
my .270 with the B-Brand ammunition 
and go anywhere after any big game I 
have ever had the honor to take a crack 
at, and I will guarantee that I will give 
a good account of both the gun and my- 
self.” 

And now I hope I can crib space for 
one more interesting letter, this time from 
3ill McCondlass of California, who 
writes : 

“I have been reading your articles anent 
the .270 Winchester, and when you talk 
.270 you are batting right up my alley. 
I have two of them and have been using 
them for the past several years on target 
and game. 

“In my time I have used about every- 
thing in the line of loads and kinds of 
guns. I have tried heavy slugs and light 
ones, fast and slow, and I have killed deer 
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with all of them. Yet today I use the .270 
because it comes nearer to realizing my 

: ideal rifle and cartridge than any other [| 
have ever used. Even the Springfield had 
to give way to the .270, and believe me, [ 
was mighty fond of the old .30 Govern. 
ment. 

“In the first place we must realize that 
there are individuals in game just the 
same as there are individuals among hu- 
mans. No two react exactly the same to 
the same kind of a shot. Some seem to 
have more stamina than others. I have 
seen a big mule deer go down in his tracks 
before a certain shot, and I have seen a 
little 100-pound coastal blacktail eat up 
two or three of the same kind before piling 
up. Brain, spinal or neck shots, with any 
gun classed as a big-game rifle, will collect 
right on the spot. But on body and heart 
shots—that is a different story. 
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HE ideal killing missile is of course 
one that will punch into the vitals 
and yet be of sufficient velocity to carry the 
paralyzing shock that only high velocity 
can give. Penetration alone is not enough 
to be thoroughly satisfactory. I recall ex- 
periences with the old .32-40 Marlin. Orig- 
inally this gun was shot almost entirely 
with hand loads, cast bullet of full weight 
and black powder. This load killed deer 
and killed them cleanly time after time. 
The bullet hardly ever went entirely 
through. It dug well into the vitals and 
what shock it carried was kept entirely 
within the game. Later, soft-point, low- 
velocity smokeless factory loads were 
tried. The velocity was not enough to up- 
set the bullet well. Invariably it went all 
the way through. Deer had to be shot 
again and again to get them down. 
“And so through the years, I have tried 
them all, guns and loads. When the first 
hurry-up loads came out, I tried them. I 
had no trouble at all with the .250-3000 on 
average deer, though the 100- -grain bullet 
was a superior killer to the 87-grain. The 
.256 Newton was a honey, and all data to 
the contrary, the gun I had was accurate, 
highly so. It functioned perfectly in every 
way and I sold it only because Newton 
went out of business and it looked as if 
fodder for the weapon would no longer be 
forthcoming. Had I known that Western 
was going to keep on manufacturing the 


14-year-old son of John Richmond, up in 
Alberta, takes his first sheep with the 139- 
grain bullet of the 7mm. 
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A fine 44-inch Dall ram taken by W. H. 
Slimpert in Alaska 


load, I would certainly have hung on to 
that rifle. 

“The Springfield always measured up to 
all that was claimed for it. I used one for 
years. Also, the old Krag, which put ’em 
down just as well. Then came the news of 
this Winchester Model 54 and the .270 
cartridge. I got the first one to hit town. 
I am still satisfied. In my estimation, this 
gun and load have everything. In hunting 
weight I am firmly convinced that the .270 
will outshoot the .30-06 at all ranges. For 





there is this much about the .30-06, you | 


have to carry a nine to nine and one-half 
pound gun to get -the full benefit of the 
accuracy in a .30-06. Cut the gun down to 
eight pounds and you will find the old 
hair-splitting accuracy is not what she 
used to be. 


4 ODAY my two .270’s run approxi- 

mately eight pounds loaded. This is 
an ideal weight for a hunting rifle, especially 
if the hunting territory is one of ridges and 
canyons and mountains where the legs 
grow weary at the end of the day. And in 





this weight the .270 performs magnifi- | 


cently. Its accuracy is superb and I have 
yet to see its equal as a smashing killer on 
deer. Its flat trajectory and sustained vel- 
ocity make it deadly at ranges where 
average loads of the .30-30 series become 
puny and helpless. A deer at 400 yards is 
closer than one at 250 when using a .270 
and a .30-30 respectively. 

“I have used all of the available fac- 
tory loads of various kinds. I ‘have also 
killed deer with hand-loaded stuff using 
the Western Tool and Copper Works 130- 
grain bullet. As far as I can see, on deer 
at least, there is little to choose between 
any of them. In my guns, the Winchester 
loading is the most accurate. Maybe the 
reverse would be true in another weapon. 
One thing is certain, you get more pene- 
tration at 300 yards than you do at 50, 
due to the falling off in velocity at the 
longer range. This same thing has been 
found true of the Springfield in the hands 
of African hunters. 

“There is one thing that every big-game 
hunter ought to remember and this is : rear 
elevation shots on deer, or on any other 
big game, are highly uncertain, regardless 
of the gun used. I don’t like this kind of 
shot and I refuse to take such shots, ex- 
cept where I have a chance to make a 
head or neck shot. A deer shot in the hams 
with any kind of a rifle is a wasted deer 
in my opinion. Even after you get the poor 
brute, there is little left to eat, whether 
you use a .25-35 (the dirtiest little deer 
crippler made, in my opinion) or a .405 
Winchester. 

“Time and again I have had nice bucks 
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Thay all like the Cory 
WOODSMAN 


Cal. .22 Long Rifle AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
TARGET MODEL with 6% Barrel 
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Enthusiasm for the Woodsman Target Model runs high 
for good reason. Everybody likes it. It’s truly a won- 
derful gun and mighty versatile, too. Not only does it 
walk off with win after win on important firing lines, 
but it’s positively a little jewel to take into the woods 
+... a sweet shooting gun for camping, hiking, small 
game and general sport. 


Shoots Both Regular 

and High Speed Cartridges 
Beautifully made, strong, fast, power- 
ful and always dependable. Shoots 
inexpensive .22 long rifle ammunition, 
both regular and high speed —ten 
shots as fast as you can pull the trig- 
ger. You'll like its smooth action, its 
curt trigger pull. Big comfortable grip. 
Sand blasted sights. Long range. Packs 
plenty of power. Superbly accurate. 
Brings down game without in- 
jury to pelt. Another feature 
is its absolute safety. 
When the slide lock is in 
place the gun sim- 
ply can’t be fired. 
Just the gun to 
bang around 
with. Plan now 
to include one 
in your vaca- 
tion duffel. Re- 
turn the cou- 
pon for com- 











Pp Price $32.00 
plete details. Target or Sport Model 
SPECIFICATIONS 
WOODSMAN SPORT MODEL Ammunition .22 long rifle cartridges, 
With 4% barrel. Compact, easy regular and high speed. Ten shot 
‘ carry. A “natural” for trap- magazine. Non-reflecting “Bead” or 
ping, hunting and camping. Same “Patridge” adjustable sights. Full 
specifications as target model ex- blued finish. hecked Walnut stocks. 
cept: Length of barrel, 442”. Ramp Grooved trigger. Length of barrel, 
Pee ant om 9 Par geo 6%". Distance between sights, 9’. 
all, . Distance ween sights, ” ; 
745". Weight, a mn Length over all, 1014”. Weight, 29 oz. 
There’s a Colt for Every Shooting Need! y ante gr wl ne, Some: Sip 9 
There's dothing Finer than « Colt I'd like complete information on a 


two Woodsman models. 


COLT’S FEN RE i es 


ARMS MFG. CO. 
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NEW REDUCED PRICES 
BROWNING ‘6975 


OVER-UNDER Now a4 


Here is—“Great Gun News” for the 
shooter who —— the double . A Gen- 
uu 


uine Brownin; perrece’) Over-Under Gun, 
the most ular er-Under Gun on the market, 

at a price thought impossible a few years ago. This same 

gun sold for $116.00 in 1934—now only $69.75—includes raised 

matted rib, automatic ejectors, choice of Browning Twin-Single or 

regular double Trigger. All hand-fitted—all hand-finished. See your dealer and 

write us for catalog. BROWNING ARMS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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NOW ...A CUSTOM MADE 


CAMEL’S WOOL 
SLEEPING BAG 
$2700 avers 


The remarkable warmth-retaining and insulating qual- 
ities of camel's wool have been prized for centuries. The 
camel will survive temperatures that freeze sheep and 
lambs to death. ‘‘My carved emerald ring for a bale 
of camel's wool’’ was the offer Hafiz posted in the 
bazaars of Bokhara, and Oriental potentates have been 
known to pay similar fabulous prices for the wool of 
the camel. Heretofore, camel's wool has been far too 
searce to use as a filling for sleeping bags, except at 
a cost only within the reach of the wealthy. Realizing 


the great advantages of a filling of camel's fleece in a 
sleeping bag, we were fortunate in being able to con- 
tract in the Orient for a regular supply and are now 
able to announce our 


“Golden West” Sleeping Bag 


100% Camel’s Wool Filling 





CUSTOM-BUILT by Sportsmen for Sportsmen’’. 
Covering of featherweight, waterproof, imported fabric 
Full size yet weighs only 8 pounds. Zipper full length 
side and bottom permitting complete opening for clean 
ing and airing. Zipper protected with weather flap 
outside and inside flap to prevent contact of zipper with 
body. Extra large canopy with two full-sized side flaps 
attached, one with zipper—a unique and valuable fea 
ture—Many other desirable features. In 
‘GOLDEN WEST” SLEEPING BAG has 
thing.’ 
Write today for interesting circular, with 
samples of camel’s wool and covering 
material, showing also other sleeping 
bags and camping equipment. 


J. L. STUART MFG. CO. 


FRONT ST. COR. PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIF. 
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THE RANGELEY MOCCASIN 


TUCK your feet in genuine moccasins 
for soft, snug ease. Bass Rangeley Moc- 
casins are suited for all outdoor wear. 
At the summer cottage. Camping. Hik- 
ing. Canoeing. Rangeley Moccasins are 
genuine moccasins. One piece of soft 
leather goes all the way under the foot 
like a cradle. Beware of imitations. 


Bass makes smart, sturdy footwear 
for every sporting purpose. Write for 
a free catalog showing many models. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


26 Main St. Wilton, Maine 


ware MONEV<2CAMERA 


M: nansines, pewspapers, advertisers BUY 7,000,000 photos ® year from 
how to make the kind of pictures ws ue 
ed 5° make real human-interest pictures that SE L rn it ARN aT 
HOME Our personalised home-study Course—the most complete train- 
1 ng in Journalistic Phetography ever offered—prepares you to make good 
oney in this pypeineting field—aquickly, at low cost, in spare.time. Write 
for FREE BOOK 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Dept. 166, 10 W. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 








pile out right ahead of me, with plenty of 
chance to knock them down by a rear shot, 
yet I have gambled and waited for them 
to make a turn so I would have a legiti- 
mate shoulder or heart shot. And boy, oh 
boy, what a grand and glorious feeling it 
is to do this and then kill your game with 
one clean shot. You have a memory to pack 
down through the years with you instead 
of a nightmare of pulped and macerated 
blood and guts. 

“Last year I kicked out an old buster 
with a beautiful rack of horns. He went 
straight away from me down a long ridge. 
I could have held for that white bull’s-eye 
and broken him down. But nothing doing. 
I tried twice, snapping at him as his head 
rose slightly as he went over a bush or 
two, holding high for the head or neck. 
All I got was a tine off one horn. All he 
got was a scare and a passing headache. 
He's wiser and my conscience is easier to 
live with because of the experience. We 
broke even.” 


IT CAN BE DONE 


T used to be that anyone who could 

afford to put specs on his rifle deserved 
a blue-book financial rating. And for a 
long time it appeared as though our tele- 
scope-sight manufacturers regarded their 
market from the viewpoint expressed in 
the last line of a famous story— ‘it’ s much 
too good for the common people.” 

Early last winter, writing to one well- 
known manufacturer, we ventured 
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the | 


humble opinion that one of these days | 
somebody was going to be smart enough | 


to discover the tremendous sales possi- 
bilities in the low-cost telescope-sight mar- 
ket. We opined that it was high time for 
the “forgotten man” to get a break. For 
many years the telescope sight had been 
a luxury which too few could enjoy. The 
young rifleman in particular, with his 
trusty .22 rimfire, was almost entirely out 
of the picture when a decent telescope sight 
cost about twice as much as his rifle. 

Today, apparently, it never rains but it 
pours—and it is a heartening sight to see 
our smartest and most wide-awake tele- 
scope-sight manufacturers roaring into the 
low-cost ’scope market at high speed. And 
not without reason either, for there are 
plums to be picked. 

On the customers’ side of the fence, a 
vast army of .22 rimfire shooters in the 
lower financial brackets are viewing the 
improved situation with understandable 
glee. 

First off the bat comes the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation of Middlefield, Conn., 
with their “.22 Junior” field telescope sight 
priced at $12.50. This excellent little ’scope 
has the windage and elevation adjustments 
in the mount; is of 2'4-power magnifica- 
tion with 38-foot field at 100- yd. range; 
and is equipped with single cross-hair 
reticule. Anyone who has remained so 
deeply submerged in the backwoods that 
he hasn't yet heard of the fine qualities of 
Lyman telescopes in general can take my 
word for it, here and now, that the “.22 
Junior” is a whole basketful of telescope 
sight at the price. 

Now enters the W. R. Weaver Com- 
pany, of El Paso, Texas with the “Wee 
Weaver” telescope sight Model 3-29 priced 
at $7.70. This is a nifty little ’scope, com- 
pact, substantial, nicely finished, and as 
neat as beeswax. Looks very much like the 
Weaver 3-30, with the same patented 
spring attachment. Magnification 3-power, 
with 29-foot field at 100-yd. range. Flat- 
top, tapered-post reticule. Cross-hair reti- 
cule optional at a dollar extra. This man 
Weaver is apparently a genius for sim- 
plicity. Only one small screw and the re- 
tainer-spring hooks remain on the gun 
when the ’scope is removed, permitting an 








Here is a real telescopic sight, thorough- 
ly well made, worth all and more, of its 
popular low price. It is strong and stur- 
dy yet weighs but 12 ounces. Genuine 
Bausch and Lomb optics, 214 power, 
sharp definition, and large field of 38 
ft. diam. at 100 yds. Standard hunting 
cross-hair reticule. Mount adjustable 
for windage and elevation. Unequalled 
as a hunting scope for .22 rifles, includ- 
ing Hornet. Complete with mount, base 
screws, tap and drill $12.50. Free folder. 


LYMAN 22 JUNIOR 
FIELD SCOPE 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 





HOPPE’S No.9 


Takes Gun Bore Lead 
For A RIDE! 


Gets rid of leading and metal fouling 
—removes all residue—leaves bore 
shiny bright, rust-free. Apply with 
the new 


HOPPE’S Cleaning PATCHES 


Fine, soft, clean cotton flannel, cor- 
rect in weave, shape, thickness. Five 
sizes. 

HOPPE’S  Lubricat- 
ing OIL keeps gun ac- 
tions, fishing reels, all 

light mechanisms free of friction. 
Fine for polishing. Will not gum. 

Your Gun Dealer will supply 
you. — in there TODAY. 


NK A. HOPPE, 
2310 Neth 8th St., Pritadelphia, Pa. 


For SAMPLE size No. 9 send 10, Trial can 














Ou 15c. FREE! Hoppe's Gun Cleaning Guide 








Responsive Readers 
with Buying Power 


make possible the following state- 
ment:— 


This magazine has carried 
more advertising than any 
sporting magazine every year 
through the past twenty-one 
consecutive ones—last year 
leading its nearest contempo- 
rary by a full 60%. 





eo) Join the 
4 Square Circle! 














. Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


I pledge myself to toss Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE 


(Print name) 
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unobstructed view of the metallic sights. 
The elevation adjustment is accomplished 
by turning two screws in the rear mount. 
Windage is obtained by a rotary motion 
of the rear mount. Truly a slick little job, 
and fine enough in every respect to enable 
the lads with their .22 plinkers to do some 
mighty fancy shooting. 

Lastly, advance news from O. F. Moss- 
berg & Sons, Inc., of New Haven, Conn., 
says that they are actually coming to 
market with a telescope-sighted .22 calibre 
rifle sold as a complete unit ! Samples have 
not yet arrived, however, so we will have 
to release details at a later date. 


IDEAL HANDBOOK 


HOSE of you who have always re- 

garded the Jdeal Handbook as a 
necessary part of every rifleman’s library 
will be glad to know that the new No. 31 
edition is now ready for distribution. This 
is an authoritative 160-page book that is 
worth every cent of the half-dollar charged 
for it. It is published by the Lyman Gun 
Sight Corporation of Middlefield, Conn., 
and while it does frankly promote the sale 
of Lyman products, its dependability as a 
standard reference book lifts it far above 
this class of publications. 


REMINGTON PLUGS 


_ owners of Remington pump and 
auto-loading shotguns will be glad to 
hear that the wooden magazine plugs, to 
be used in reducing repeating guns to 
three-shot capacity in compliance with fed- 


eral laws governing hunting migratory 
waterfowl, are now available. The p!ugs 
are made in one piece, to fit all five- and 
six-shot models, and may be secured from 
any Remington dealer or direct from the 
Remington Arms Company, Ilion, N. Y., 
at fifteen cents each. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
TELL ’EM YOU’RE COMING 


I have been reading questions and your answers 
in Frecp & Stream and find them very interest- 
ing, and now I have one. 

Is it possible for a deer to distinguish colors? 
I want to buy a hunting suit—either in bright 
scarlet, or in a red-and-black plaid. 

Which of these two would you advise? 

Mires Bascock. 


_ Ans.—In my experience, it isn’t color that 
frightens deer. In fact, I don’t know whether a 
deer can distinguish between different colors, 
though I imagine he can. But that doesn’t matter. 
Any bright color such as red is easily seen by the 
game; but on the other hand, such a color is also 
seen by other hunters in the woods. Your own 
personal safety is the thing that should come first. 
As long as we have fools roaming the woods with 
loaded shotguns and rifles, ready to shoot at the 
drop of the hat without knowing for an absolute 
certainty what they are shooting at, look out for 
your own personal safety down to the last detail. 
Get a suit in the brightest scarlet you can buy. 
SuootinG Eprror. 


THE OVERHEAD INCOMER 


If I were a writer, I think I might build an 
interesting and useful story around a shot that 
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We specialize in fur- 
nishing the best target 
and hunting telescope 
sights and mounts. Con- 
sult us. Folder free. 


| It’s the TOP! 









GRIFFIN & HOWE 
-22 Niedner Magnum Single Shot Rifle 


Get in early—right now—and shoot this phenomenally accurate 
new high-velocity smallbore. Send us a Krag rifle, with action in 
good condition—or action alone. Or action of a Winchester 8.S., 
Remington-Hepburn, or Sharps-Borchardt. We rebarrel, and, if you 
wish, restock as Krag shown, for the sensational new .22 Niedner 
Magnum cartridge. Accuracy outdoors at 100 yds. equals finest groups indoors 
with special match 5, 55. 63 gr. bullets. Velocities up to 


New folder on .22 Nied- 
ner Magnum and .25 


Write fully for prices. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
Makers of Fine Rifles 
202-F East 44th St., New York 


.22 rim fire. Sisk 45, 
3300 f.p.s. Finest alloy steel barrel, 26” or 28”, No. 3 weight, with standard 
target telescope sight bases. Weight in Krag, about 9 lbs. With or without 
iron sights. We supply all hand-loading components. 























This Genuine Browning Automatic Shotgun — beautifully hand en- 
graved high-grade model with all the built-in Browning features at a 
new low price—is the outstanding gun buy in Browning history. Sup- 
plied with Browning ‘“‘Adaptor” which easily and simply converts it to 
either 5 or 3 shot as desired —3 shot for migratory birds or 5 shot for 
field shooting — both in one gun. Standard grade, without engraving 
$50.40. Write us and see your dealer today. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY, Dept. A ® ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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STOEGER'S CATALOG & erat 


Averitable arms encyclopedia. .Contains newreduced 
prices. Describes, illustrates all leading American & Imported 
Arms & Amunition. Complete gun part section. Gun Sights, Gun- 
smithing, Restocking, Gunsmith Tools, Complete Ballistics, etc. 
No shooter should be without this amazing 304 page catalog. 
Send 50< in M. O., Coin, Check or Stamps 
A. F. STOKLGER;, Inc. 
AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


507 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y 
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NEW 4-POWER 
TELESCOPE SIGHT 
at Less Than Half the Usual Cost 


Heretofore, $25.00 was a low 
price for a sight of this quality. 

4-Power Magnification lenses 
give wide bright field of over 20 
ft. diameter at 100 yards. Ideal 
scope for target shooting, small 
game and rodents. 

State make and Model of 
rifle so we can furnish cor- 
rect bases for Mountings. 


Rear Mounting has 
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age ¢ sha on 
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NEW EDITION 
LYMAN SIGHT CATALOG 
NO. 23 


Complete with latest front 
and rear sights, telescopic 
sights, revised chart. Cov- 
ers Cutts Compensator and 
Ideal Tools. 64 pages. Now 
ready. Sent for 10c. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 

















Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 
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: have found to be about the easiest of them all, 
. @., the “overhead incomer”’ as you call it in 
the October, 1934, issue of Frecp & Stream. 

When I started’ to read that article, I thought 
that at last you were going to tell the real trick; 
for in spite of the fact that I had never met 
anyone who had thought of the method I had 
used since boyhood, assumed that it was so 
simple that many men used it; and as your col- 
umn is so full of gems, I was disappointed when 
you seemingly approved of jumping your gun 
and covering up your vision of the duck coming 
in overhead. 

When_you jump the gun upward for the lead, 
as described in your article, it is obvious that you 
obliterate the sight of the duck for that moment, 
and are shooting blindly, and of course it is pos- 
sible that just at the same moment that you jump 
the gun, the duck may swerve and cause a miss, 

My opinion is, that one loses faith in his shot 
by such a method; and further, one is just as 
apt to jump the gun in the wrong direction. 

It seems obvious to me that if the duck is in 
plain sight at all times, these uncertainties can 
be controlled. My practice has been to get the 
front sight on the incoming bird, measure him 
exactly, but raising the eye enough from the 
barrel to get the proper lead—this depending, of 
course, upon the angle of flight, i. e., how far 
out in front he is, and how high, and of course 
his speed. 

My method of taking the overhead incomer may 
be illustrated in profile thus: 
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With my method one never loses sight of the 
duck, and it seems to me that my method should 
prove more accurate in determining the proper 
lei ad, because the lead measured in fractions of 
in. inch that the eye is elevated above the breech 
is more positive than the judging of distance at 
30 or 40 yards. 

Le Roy LatHam. 


Ans.—Sorry to disagree with you, but I still 
think my way of taking the overhead incomer is 
best. It seems to me that your method introduces 
greater opportunity for error. In other words, I'd 
rather estimate the lead in feet 40 yards out, 
than try to approximate the correct position 
of my eye above the breech in hundredths of 
an inch, My way becomes automatic after prac- 
tice. It seems to me it would be terribly con- 
fusing to keep holding your head in different 
er with relation to the comb of your gun 
stock. The manner of mounting and cheeking your 
gun should always be constant. Starting from 
that fixed point, so to speak, it then becomes only 
a matter of practice until one can approximate 
correct lead quite accurately with the quick up- 
ward muzzle flip. 

es I am obliged to you for your com- 
ment; and all 1 have to say is, that points like 
these are what make shooting such an interesting 
game. This is not to intimate that there are not 
any well-defined principles for correct shooting, 
but rather to emphasize the idiosyncrasies of the 
individual which frequently make it difficult to 
follow well-defined principles. In other words, 
some of us are so constituted that we find it 
easier to do a thing the wrong way than the right 
way. But if results are good—it’s all the same 
in Dutch. There is “more than one way of skin- 
ning a cat,” but I like my way best. 

Many shooters prefer to take the overhead in- 
comer when he is directly overhead—and this is 
a good way. But suppose more than one bird is 
coming in overhead? Here, I take the first shot 
out in front and the second directly overhead. In 
jumping the muzzle up on the bird out in front, I 
also find it helps to hoid in closer to the trigger 
guard on the fore-end—a slight push upward at 
this point flips the muzzle up fast. 

Snootine Eprror. 


IT ALL DEPENDS 


As a faithful reader of Frecp & Stream I feel 
it my duty to criticize a remark made by Jack 
O'Connor in his article “Gray Ghosts of the 
Mountains” in the February issue. He condemned 
the .30-30 and even went so far as to put it 
alongside the old .44-40 Winchester. 

hate to see any man condemn the .30-30, be- 
cause I have tried it very thoroughly and have 
had very satisfactory results with it on deer. 
The .30-30 should not be classed with the .44-40. 
I must say that any man who cannot get results 
with the .30-30 must be either a greenhorn or 
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possibly cannot hit a flock of barns. I will admit 
the .30-06 is a good rifle, but you will notice 
it is more characteristic of a greenhorn to carry 
one than it is for a real hunter. The .30-06 car. 
ries a mighty potent wallop, but it also costs q 
lot to shoot it, and it is a terrific kicker; also, the 
bolt-action seems a bit lopsided and clumsy, 

For a man of moderate means can suggest 
no better rifle than the reliable old .30-30 Win. 
chester. When you can’t get results with this 
old standby, you had better not we posting. 

H. Deay, 


Ans.—There seems to be a disposition in late 
years for authoritative writers to somewhat Pooh- 
pooh the killing power and all-round service. 
ability of the modern .30-30 cartridge. I am not 
in agreement with this opinion. But I will say 
that I do believe in fitting a gun to the occasion; 
and when I go to the western part of the U nited 
States after big game, that frequently requires 
shooting beyond 300-yard range, then I go to 
the .30-06 or the .270. 

think you have misinterpreted Mr. O’Con. 
nor’s article to a certain extent. He was giving 
advice to the uninitiated, rather than address 
ing his remarks to the oldtimers who know their 
way around and who are good game stalkers, 
The man who goes West for big game for the 
first time in his life may be a good rifle shot, but 
quite probably he knows little or nothing about 
local hunting. And I agree with Mr. O'Connor, 
that in the case of such a hunter, it is much 
better for him to have plenty of gun which can 
be used effectively at 300- or 400-yard range to 
offset his lack of skill in stalking the quarry, 

The modern .30-30 cartridge, * course, we all 
know is nothing to be sneered at. Any cartridge 
that can drive a 170-grain bullet at 2,250 ft. 
seconds muzzle velocity is hardly a pea-shooter, 


The best that the .44-40 can do, even with the 
light 140-grain bullet, is only 2,000 ft. seconds; 
while with the standard 200-grain bullet, the 


.44-40 develops only 1,300 ft. 
the muzzle. 

The choice of a rifle depends entirely upon 
the purpose one wishes to use it for. Even the 
revered old .44-40, in my humble opinion, is stil] 
a long way from becoming a has-been. If I were 
going down into the Central or South American 
jungles tomorrow, there isn’t a calibre in the 
whole list that would suit me better than the old 
.44-40 carbine. 


seconds velocity at 


SuootinG Epitor. 


A SPECIAL-PURPOSE CALIBRE 


Apparently you have started somewhat of a 
furore, locally, through suggesting in one of your 
recent answers to readers that the best handgun 
cartridge for outdoor hunting service is the .455 
Webley Mark 

Quite a number of shooters seem to feel that 
ammunition made in this country is just as good 
as any other, and quite a few of our local shoot- 
ers seem to take issue with you on the selection 
of the cartridge you have picked out. As far as 
I know, this is the first time I have ever known 
of anyone picking out the .455 cartridge for hunt 
ing service; and as you of course know, this is a 

cartridge that is used very, very little in this 
country. 

I don’t want to seem too critical, because | 
rr your writings and respect your opinion. But 

am simply letting you have some of the re 
aes I ieee heard locally as a result of your 
remarks on the .455 Webley cartridge, and | 
am just passing on this information which | 
think might be of interest to you. 

ave S. LEonarD. 

Ans.—Thanks for your letter. I am glad you 
wrote, because there undoubtedly are others wh 
may have the same misunderstanding. You are 
in error in your implication that I consider the 
Webley .455 cartridge a suitable one for hunting. 
In the first place, I do not consider the revolver 
or pistol a proper arm for hunting, nor any 
pistol cartridge a suitable load for hunting. As 
a matter of fact, I am very much against the 
indiscriminate use of pistols and revolvers on 
big game particularly. My experience tells me 
that there is entirely too much game wounded in 
the woods even by rifle fire; and to encourage the 
use of arms that are invariably handled with 
less accuracy (and power) than a rifle seems t0 
me absolutely uncalled for and unsporting. 

In reference to the .455 Webley cartridge, I 
did mention this in the Questions and Answers 
Department back in March. At that time I said: 

“Getting right down to the hard-boiled basis 
of defensive handgun shooting, I do not mind 
in the least admitting that I am unfavorably 
disposed to the high-velocity, heavy-recoil moé 
ern pistol loads. A sizeabl. chunk of lead weigh 
ing well over 200 grains and leaving the muzzle 
at 600 to 800 ft. seconds velocity, and not, to 
much recoil on the gun-hand—this is my ides 
of an accurate, hard-hitting defensive _ bullet 
For this reason I have always felt that the .455 
Webley Mark II cartridge was one of the most 
devastating loads ever developed for defensive 
work.” 

The above was addressed to a police officer 
and I suppose I had in mind_ police pistol work 
when I wrote it. And I still maintain that the low 
velocity, heavy-hitting 265-grain slug of the 455 
Webley makes an ideal police pistol cartridge, 
particularly in crowded metropolitan centers. , 

On your side, of course you are quite right @ 
suggesting that I was emphasizing a cartridge 
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which is relatively difficult to obtain. Although 
both Winchester and Remington make the .455 
cartridge in this country, I will venture that 
in not more than one ammunition store in five 
hundred would you find the cartridge on sale. In 
this respect you are quite right; and for this 
reason alone I wouldn’t advise a man to buy 
a gun in the .455 calibre. But as far as the 
excellence of the cartridge is concerned, and the 
particular work for which it is designed, I still 
maintain the .455 Webley Mark II is a corker. 

And so, I might add, is the .45 Colt, the .45 
Government Automatic, the .44 Smith & Wesson 
Special, and a few others. As a matter of fact 
1 would never regard myself as being under- 
armed if I carried nothing but the .38 mid-range 
wadeutter load—a dandy for protection, target, or 
small-game shooting. No use being a narrow- 
minded die-hard for any particular cartridge— 
there are too many good ones. But I just happen 
to have an old pet S & W chambered for the .455 
that I do like a lot! 

Suootine Eptror. 


THE CURE IS SIMPLE 


I have a 20-gauge double Fox gun that throws 
its pattern low of the mark, and I will greatly 
appreciate it if you will tell me just what can 
be done to make the charge strike higher. I have 
used this gun for two years with only fair suc- 
cess—too many unaccountable misses, and the 
only gun I never happened to pattern. So out 


| 


I started and the first couple of shots showed it | 


was shooting a trifle low. | then knocked off the 
front and middle sight, lining the barrels even 
on a line drawn on the paper; it shot dead even, 
that is, the line was even center from top and 
bottom of shot pattern. But this is not what I 
want yet. I prefer the center of the pattern to 
be six to ten inches high of the mark. 

The stock on the gun is 14 inches long, which 


seems just right for me. Drop at the heel is | 


2 7/16 inches “and drop at the comb 1% inches. 
Most everyone says the stock is too straight for 
them, and it is straighter than most of the field 
guns I see used around here. But it feels all 
right to me. 

I then sent the gun to John Crowe in Missouri 
to have one of his ventilated ribs attached. I felt 
this would make the gun shoot high. The rib is 
a beautiful job and is not over % inch high near 
the breech. Today I tried it for the first time 


and missed four rabbits and two doves in a row. | 


I then patterned it again, and now find that a 
good three-quarters of the pattern goes below the 
mark. This was a great disappointment to me, 
as I have paid plenty for the gun and it is the 
best-balanced and best-handling piece I have 
ever owned. And above all, it shoots the most 


even and consistent patterns I have seen from | 


seven different 20 bores I have patterned. If it 
wasn’t for this, I would not hesitate switching 
guns, but I never hope to get another like it. 

Many hunters seem to overshoot with a Win- 
chester 16-gauge pump gun, yet I can shoot that 
gun very well. I have measured my gun with 
many other doubles and all seem to have more 
stock drop and all seem to hang more downward 
at the muzzle. 

Kindly let me hear what I can do about it— 
and if it will be possible for me not only to 
make the gun shoot up where it belongs, but high 
of the mark, as I do plenty of grouse shooting 

d like a gun to shoot high. 

Henry F, STe1GeRwavp. 


Ans.—It seems a pity that you have gone 
through all this grief when the cure was so sim- 
ple. App arently your stock dimensions suit you 
fine. They appear rational and just exactly what 
the average man can handle quite effectively. 
There is just one important detail in the stock 
specification that you omitted to mention. This 
is the matter of pitch. I rather imagine that your 
gun has as much as three- or four-inch pitch down 
the muzzle. To get the pitch, set your gun, butt 
down, on a horizontal surface (like the floor, for 
instance) and then, with the breech of the barrel 
touching the wall, measure out from the wall to 
the barrel at the muzzle. I am betting you. will 
find this to be at least three inches. To reduce 
that pitch to not more than one inch would be 
just about right, I think. I personally prefer 
zero pitch—that is, the barrel stands vertically 
when I set the gun butt down on a horizontal 
surtace, 

One of the reasons why you shoot the Win- 
chester 16-gauge pump gun well is that frequently 
these guns have a negative pitch. That is, if you 
set them butt down on the floor, the line of the 
barrel will incline backward. 

You can test your gun out for proper pitch 
yourself before having any work done. Simply 
loosen the butt- plate on the gun and insert a 
heavy shotgun wad under the plate (that is, be- 
tween the butt- plate and the wood) at the toe. 
Then turn the screws down securely and try 
shooting it again with this new pitch. I am sure 
you will find this will bring the pattern up. 

When you have determined the pitch that best 
suits you, you can take your gun to any goo 
gunsmith and have him dress off the butt stock 
slightly at the heel; or, if you want to keep the 
Same stock length, he can build the stock up 
slightly at the toe. This is a simple thing and 


any good gunsmith should have told you long 


ago where the trouble was. 
SnootinG Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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“6 6 x 30 
Binocular 
$72 





@ Any farmer will agree that enough woodchucks is too many— 
and probably permit you to hunt his uplands in October! Whether 
it’s a summer hike with your dog, a cross-country tour, or an 
Alaskan expedition for Kodiak bear, it’s better sport when you 
carry a binocular. And you want a good glass—one that will give 
you a wide view and a clear bright image, at noon or at dusk, in 
the open fields or the deep woods. Such an instrument is the 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular 
—the glass that was bought 
last year by more sportsmen 
than in any other year in 
B & L Binocular history. 


De Luxe 40-page catalog (at 
left) tells how to select your 
binocular. 6c in stamps. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., 165 Lomb 
Park, Rochester, N. Y. 





BAUSCH SYLOMB 


CNOCUKALA 








MOSSBERG ANNOUNCES 


TWO NEW RIFLES 


Only $12.45 










Model 35 


for combination scope 
and PEEP SIGHT shooting 


Model 46 


Smart looking models of advanced design! New low prices! Complete with hooded ramp Model 46 siz. 45 

front sights. and new ‘‘Micro-Click’’ peep sights. 26 in. barrels, genuine walnut stocks Scope 

Receivegs tapped for No. 6 Scope Mount. Model 46 takes all length .22’s. Model 35 shoots Complete 1%. 3 
L. B ew target stock. Scope used almost down to line of iron sights and elevated Model 

allows peep sight shooting without removing scope. Write for illustrated folder. Scope 3 ie. 4 


Complete .. , 7 30 


MOSSBERG 
4X Scope *75° 


4-power telescopic sight; fits most bolt action rifles. Just drill and tap two holes in receiver. 
Half-minute precision adjustments. Object at 100 yds. looks only 25 yds. away. Cross-hair 
reticules standard. Scope, mount, eye-cup complete $7.50. DEALERS: Just off the press! 
The big news of the sensational Mossberg line. Write for special dealer booklet today 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 326 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 



















4 . . * 
Re-modeling Re-sighting Re-loading 
Our new 1935 Catalog gives complete descriptions and much valuable information— 

C profusely illustrated. Send 10¢ which partially covers cost of publishing and mailing 
PACIFI —10¢ will be refunded on your first order. 


Pacific Gun Sight Co., Dept. A, 355 Hayes St., San Francisco 
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Watch Out for that Left Hand 


Maybe it’s making you shoot behind 


ROM what I have seen of skeet and 

skeet shooters in the past few 

years, I have about come to the 
conclusion that the importance of 

the left hand in shooting skeet is somewhat 
exaggerated. And when I refer to the left 
hand in the following paragraphs, I of 
course am talking about the man who is 
a right-handed shot. The left-handed 
shooter will kindly reverse the terminology 
to apply to his own s muthpaw peculiarity. 
The importance of the left hand in wing 
shooting depends largely on 
what type of wing shot you 


the fore-end greatly increases control of 
the gun for instantaneous pointing at any 
particular spot. But it also increases the 
rigidity of your aiming muscles, and cuts 
down flexibility. In other words, when you 
are holding out on the fore-end for the 
kind of control needed in snap shooting, 
you are in poor position to swing. 

Snap shooting is spectacular and of the 
utmost value in hunting upland game like 
grouse. But applied to a game like skeet, 
it is somewhat treacherous. Snap shooting 


Holding too far out may rob your swing of speed and snap 


depends a great deal on instantaneous and 
automatic coordination. But if the snap 


shooter happens to be slightly out of kil- 


ter on any particular day, he most cer- 
tainly will turn in some sloppy scores on 


the skeet field. 
The swinger is always a more depend- 


able shot at skeet. His method is not 
spectacular—but it is very, very effective 


on the score board. 


Of course you want to shoot in what 


you are pleased to call your “natural” style. 


If you are shooting skeet 
merely for practice in the 





are. There are three types, in- 
cidentally. First, we have the 
swinging shot, the man who 
follows his bird deliberately 


from behind, swings ahead of THE 


“SNAP” 
HOLD 


it and shoots. Second, there is 
the snap shot, the man who 
does very little swinging or 
following, and literally throws 
his load of shot toward a 
point where it intercepts the 


line of the game bird's flight. \ 


Third, comes the combination 
of the two which might be 
called the delayed snap, or 
half-snap style of shooting. 

The type of shooter you 
are determines where your 
left hand ought to be on the 
fore-end—gun balance _per- 
mitting. If you are a swinger 
(the type of shot who follows 
his target carefully) you 
should hold your fore-end as 
close in to the trigger guard 
as possible without losing 
control of the gun by getting 
too much barrel weight be- 
yond your hand. Holding 
close in on the fore-end also 
enables you to stand up 
straighter—and you’ swing 
easier and smoother when 
you stand up straight. 

If you are a snap shot, or 
that combination of snap 
shot and swinger which is 
usually called the half-snap 
—then it is better to hold out 
a little farther on your fore- 
end with your left hand. 
Holding pretty well out on 
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Goo ANGLE a 


NOT sO 
GOOD FoR. 
SWINGING 


ordinated for 
into a good snap shot, then I 
would advise you to d 


hang on the bad days. 


questionably 
ing and nothing else. 


HAVE always claimed, 











in the upland game field may 


BETTER - ; 

FOR THE seen in action are those who 
can change their pace accord- 

SKEET ing to the demand the game 

FIELD makes on them. A_ bird 


should be taken with swing- 
ing deliberation. A bird in 
dense thicket must be taken 
on a snap. Only this ability 
to change your pace and 
shoot in either style, accord- 
ing to the demands of the 








upland game field, and are 
physically and mentally co- 
development 


) 
nothing but snap shooting 
and leave your skeet scores go 


On the other hand, good 
skeet scores are mighty at- 
tractive. Every skeet shooter 
likes to knock ’em off twenty- 
five in a row. The shooter 
who wants to go out and 
score like this should un- 
concentrate on 
the swinging style of shoot- 


however, that no shooter 


ever consider himself a fin- 
ished shot until he is capable 
of performing both as a snap 
shot and as a swinger, or as 
a combination of the two 
which is called the delayed 
or half-snap. The really out- 
standing field shots I have 


flushed in the clear open 
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occasion, can rate you as a finished upland 
game shot. 

To get back to the left hand, and the 
importance of its function in shooting— 
it was some years ago that I was still 
laboring under the hallucination that I 
might eventually become a fair golfer. 
(I hasten to add that I have been dis- 
illusioned long since.) On one particular 
day, when it seemed I couldn't get a 
decent stroke per hole, I suddenly threw 
caution to the winds and played one- 
handed. Imagine my astonishment when 
I found I was getting cleaner shots and 
hitting them more consistently with only 
the right hand than I had been when using 
both hands. Swinging with only the one 
hand, I couldn’t stop the follow-through. 

A few years back I had the interesting 
experience of shooting with an old duck 
hunter whose left arm had been blown 
off just below the elbow in a gun accident 
in his early manhood. But did the absence 
of his left hand show up in his shooting? 
I'll say it didn’t. He did excellent shooting, 
using nothing but that grotesque stump 
of a left arm to support his gun. 

The obvious conclusion to be drawn is 
that in the swinging style of shooting, the 
left hand’s proper role is chiefly to sup- 
port the weight of the gun. And the 
moment we start gripping the gun too 
tightly with the left hand, or holding the 
left hand too far out, we slow up the 
gun’s momentum and shoot behind. 

Recently, on a neighboring skeet field, 
I was watching a shooter who is a good 
game shot, and who has had plenty of 
experience on quail and other upland 
game; but somehow, skeet seems to trip 
him up. After missing two or three targets 
in a row, he contemptuously refused to 
use his left hand at all and shot the round 
one-handed—and made a better score than 
he had previously made using both hands! 

I tried the same thing, and found that 
shooting one-handed, once you start your 
gun past the target, it is the easiest thing 
in the world to connect. The gun’s mo- 
mentum swings through beautifully, and 
if the gun’s weight isn’t beyond your 
strength, so as to get the muzzle pointed 
in the wrong elevation, it is really just 
about as easy to break skeet targets with 
one hand as with two. 


HIS is a clear indication that in the 
swinging style of shooting the left 
hand should be used lightly, chiefly to sup- 
port the gun. The hold on the fore-end 
with the left hand should be light and deli- 
cate, and as near in to the trigger guard 
as possible without making the gun feel 
unbalanced, unwieldy, or out of control. 
The advantage of the close-in hold, and 
swinging the left hand in a short-radius 
arc, can be illustrated mathematically. 
For instance, we will say you are shooting 
the crossing bird from Station 4. We will 
further say, for example, that you are 
swinging your gun through an arc of 60 
degrees—that is, you pick up the bird 
with your muzzle, follow it, swing ahead 
of it and fire, all within the 60-degree 
swing. This is a longer swing than you 
would normally employ on the skeet field, 
but I take this 60-degree angle because it 
offers a better illustration. 

Now, let’s say that your left hand on 
the fore- end is centered on a point 25 
inches from the buttplate. In other words, 
your left hand swings through the 60- 
degree are on a 25-inch radius. Figure 
this mathematically and you will see that 
when you follow the target through the 
60-degree angle, your hand out on the 
fore-end travels 26.1 inches. 

Now suppose for the sake of comparison 
that you hold out 5 inches farther on the 
fore-end, so that the distance from butt- 
plate to center of your hand on the fore- 
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POWDER PLAYS A BIG PART 


in the pattem 


HATEVER the range... you 
want an even, balanced pat- 
tern with no holes for the target 
to slip through. Several things 
affect the evenness of pattern but 
most important of all—the powder. 
If powder burns too fast, the shot 
pellets are deformed by the force of 
the blow the powder delivers as it 
starts them out of the shell. The 
pellets are further dented as they 
are pushed through the choke. 
Thus, unduly deformed they are 
erratic in their flight and a poor pat- 
tern results. 


Good patterns are obtained from 
powder whose rate of burning is 
evenly controlled. The shot pellets 
are started on their way with a push 
that does not crush them. Maxi- 
mum pressure is developed after the 
shot has moved a few inches down 
the barrel. The pressure has low- 
ered before the pellets pass through 
the choke and the minimum of de- 
formity is the result. 

The development of powders 
which perform in the most efficient 
manner under all conditions has 
been part of the work of the du Pont 
Company for 133 years. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Sporting Powder Division, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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TAKE ALONG 
A 2e- “LITE 


DELTA 


Fishing—camping—biking— 
touring. What a pal is a 2-lite 
Delta electric lantern. SPOT 
LIGHT for distance —FLOOD- 
one for close up. Ask for the 
Wildcat at $1.69 or the larger 
Powerlite,83.35 (less batteries). 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. Dept. 
Marion, ind. - = 


CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR | 


If you shoot Skeet, traps or hunt, enjoy 
greater success shooting with a Cutts 
Compensator. Evenly distributed pat- 
terns on every shot, recoil reduced, 
flinching eliminated. For 12, 16 and 20 
ga. guns, single barrel, single shot, re- 
peating, automatic. Read full details in 
the free folder. Write for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 











Adjustable 
Peep Sight 








Crosman 
SILENT .22 Rifle 


Capable of hair-splitting accuracy. 


LOW COST Shoots .22 cal. pells silently, pow- 
AMMUNITION §erfully, with no recoil, using the 
terrific force of compressed air. 

ADJUSTABLE Power instantly adjustable—rifle 
POWER may be used in living room. Per- 

fectly balanced, man size (weighs 

6 lbs.). Marvelous for target, 

Rifled small game. Only real air riffle 

Barrel made in America—no duty to pay. 


Single and 20-shot repeater models. 

New low prices on Crosman Pells. 

et containing important target and game 

FREE : a g facts, and free descriptive literature. 
As k your dealer to show you a Crosman. 


CROSMAN ARMS CO. _428 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


REPELLEX 


REPEL 





Improves y your ieotinal 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 








F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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end is 30 inches instead of 25. Now when 
your gun follows through the 60-degree 
arc on a 30-inch radius, your fore-end 
hand travels a distance of 31.4 inches. 

The difference between these two arcs, 
one with 25-inch and the other with 30- 
inch radius, may seem — on the sur- 
face. The difference i is only 5.3 inches—in 
inches. But it is more than 20 per cent— 
in percentages. And that means more than 
one-fifth longer distance for the fore-end 
hand to travel. 

Is it any wonder that the man who in- 
sists on using the swinging style of shoot- | 
ing, yet who holds rather far out on his 
fore-end in the style of the snap shot—is it 
any wonder he frequently finds himself 
shooting behind his target? It is a real 
effort for him to shove his gun fast enough 
to catch up with the target. He depends 
almost entirely on body motion for his 
swing—and body motion is easily stopped. 

3. N 


LORDSHIP: JUNE 29-30 


KEET without its Lordship would be 

like Islam without its Mecca. And so 
it comes as refreshing news to hear that 
the Remington Gun Club of Stratford, 
Conn., will continue to hold the Lordship 
Shoot which for the past six years has 
been recognized as Skeetdom’s greatest 














classic. j 

Heretofore, this colorful big-time event | 
has always been slated to be run off in 
September. This year the date has been 
moved up to June 29th and 30th. This 
announcement, made by Roy C. Swan, 
chairman of the tournament committee of 
the Remington Gun Club, the organization 
| which has sponsored this championship 
event since the early days of skeet, will be 
of keen interest to enthusiastic skeet shoot- 
ers all over the country. 

It is expected the June date will bring 
out a larger field than ever to shoot over 
the four-field layout on the picturesque 
Lordship grounds overlooking Long Is- 
land Sound. Last year 181 enthusiastic 
skeeters from more than a dozen states, 
and from as far west as California, com- 
peted in the events. More than 200 are 
expected this year. 

The tradition of the Lordship Cham- 
pionship is so interwoven with the be- 
ginnings of what is now the preeminent 
national shotgun game, that Lordship will 
in all probability continue through the 
years as the St. Andrews of the bird-gun 
enthusiast. And so it should continue. For 
any game loses a certain definite something 
whenever it departs from the colorful 
background of its earliest beginnings. 

Associated with this background is the 
Lordship Cup, the huge silver trophy pre- 
sented by Fre_p & STREAM as an emblem 
of national skeet team championship. The 
cup will again be shot for this year, and 
the defending team will be last year’s win- 
ners—the slashing Red Lion quintet from’ 
the Los Angeles-Santa Monica Skeet Club. 
A striking series of pictures, showing the 
machine-like perfection of this team in | 
action last year, will be shown in this De- | 
partment next month, just preceding the | 
shoot. The boys from California gave the | 
eastern lads something to think about last | 
year—and while no boastful remarks are 
coming from the west coast, it is our pri- 
vate hunch that they are going to make it | 
even tougher competition this year. In| 
short, the east is going to be forced to the 
top of its endeavor if hopes of bringing 
the Lordship Cup back to the Atlantic 
Coast are to be realized. 

So—pack your guns and be on hand at 
Lordship June 29-30 if you want to be 
around when another world skeet-team 
record may be broken! 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 





| Keen as a raz- 
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Look for the 
Name that won 
FAME 


MARBLES 


Companion pieces of the knives car- 
ried by Rear Admiral Byrd and other 
great adventurers. 
















or. Shaped and 
tempered for 
outdoor serv- 
ice. Fitthehand 
with a sure, 
easy grip. 

Sold by most 
good dealers or 
sent postpaid 
on oe ceipt of 
pric 

Write for cat- 
alog 


\t 


No. 60 
Sport, +i 

bl. :% leather handle, with sheath, 
$1.50 





No. 545 Expert, 5-in. blade, leather 
handle, with sheath, $2.50. (A-119 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. Giadstone, Mich, U-s- A. 





NEW SLING SWIVEL 
} The GUN GADGET quick de- 
tachable sling swivel fits any stock 
.. doesn't mar lines... allows one 


yo sling to be used on any number of 
eae rifles, etc. Can't come loose. Instantly 

attached or detached by pressing tiny 
pg button and giving slight turn. Rotary 


motion allows any sling use. Tested and 
endorsed by experts under all conditions. 
GUN _ GADGET swivel made with 1 and 
1% inch loops. Price $2.00 pair (extra floor 
plates 75c pair). Order direct until your dealer is 


| supplied. MONEY BACK G +4 ARANTEE. 
T. B. PRITCHARD 


1214 Venice Bivd., Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 


For Every Kind of 
Game 











Squirrel to Elephant 
Six calibres for every Sport 
ing Need. Send for Hand 
Book and Catalog. 
Prices $71 up 
Other ¢ alib res built to or jer. Pacihe 
( ard St.. 

R. F. "SEDGLEY, inc., Est. 1897. 
2308 N. (6th St., Phila., Po —————} 


REPEATING SLINGSHOT 


AMAZING NEW repeating slingshot. 
Shoots 150 B.B. shot. Loads from 
handle. Just the thing for hunters 
and trappers, young and old. Shoots 
through orc ling ary 100 page magazine 
More powerful than an air rifle. Send 
25¢ in coin or Money Order _ 
stamps) for one of these REPEA 
ERS 








Coat Representat lee 








THE. SLINGO CORP. 
Dept. Toledo, Ohio 


Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Be an Malic Taxidermist. at teach you at bome 
to mount Bir N 













squirrels, rabbits, frog pig- 
eons. Big Profits in spare time. 
FREE BOOK Tells all about 

Taxidermy — 
how to have a wonderful hobby 
and how to turn your spare time 


into Sure Profits. Free. Send To- 
day. Don’t delay. State A; 
































- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 


AVY SUPPLY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 











PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 
OF CIRCULATION 
This is to certify that the average circula- 
tion per issue of FIELD & STREAM for 


the six months’ period July 1st to and includ- 
ing December 31st, 1934, was as follows: 


CN I iii ois ten emtimes 137,011 
Copies distributed free......... 5,338 
Total - 142,349 


Fre_p & STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
(signed) E. F. WARNER, Publisher 


Subscribed to and sworn before me on this Ist 





day of April, 1934, ELmer J. CHAMBERS, (Not- 
ary’s Seal) Commission expires Mar. 30, 1936 
— 
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pe SPORTSMANS DOG 



















Fietp & STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Edited by FREEMAN LLOYD and HORACE LYTLE 


Long Island Retriever Club’s Trials 


HE first field and water non-slip which were absent. Eight Labradors and Bliss’ Chesapeake, Chesacroft Newt. 
retriever trials meeting, held under one curly-coated retriever in the first di- The competitors in the two divisions 
the auspices of this club, took place vision, and one Irish water spaniel and were tried on the first day, and the four 

on the estates of Wilton Lloyd-Smith and seven Chesapeake Bay dogs in the second winning dogs in each group met on the sec- 
of Willis Wood at Lloyd’s Neck, Hunting- division, competed. From the first group, ond day. The final awards were: the 
ton, Long Island, New York. The tests four were selected to compete in the final Chesapeake, Skipper Bob, first prize; the 
held on pheasants and ducks were of a series. These were Mr. Carlisle’s Lab- Labrador, Smudge, second prize; the Lab- 
high order ; in fact, the patrons of the sport radors, Wendy and Doris of Wingan; rador, Sam of Arden, third; and the 


pronounced the meeting as the most suc- Smudge, owned by William K. Dick, and Chesapeake, Chesacroft Newt, fourth; the 
cessful of its kind held in the country. The Sam of Arden, the property of W. A. Irish wafer spaniel, 
officers of the club are: President, Anthony Harriman. Mike, fifth ; and 


the Labra- 
dor, Doris 


\. Bliss; Vice President, Jay F. Carlisle; Those selected from the sec- 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Gould Remick; ond division were Harry T. 
Judges: Charles L. Lawrence, Charles D. Conklin’s Irish water span- 
Lanier and Harold B. Johnson; Guns: iel, Mike, and his Chesa- 
Eltinge F. Warner, Paul Hammond, Wil-  peake, Champion Skip- 
liam C. Potter and Henry S. Morgan. The per Bob; Dr. Cater’s 

trials were run on home-reared game. Chesapeake Princess 

There were eighteen entries, two of Anne, and Mr. 


The Runner-Up: The Labrador, Smudge. Owner: W. K. Dick 


The 
Winner: 
Chesapeake, 
Skipper Bob. 
H.T. Conklin 


of Wingan, sixth. A nice assembly of breeds ! 

On the first day, all dogs were worked 
on pheasants. At least two birds were shot 
for each dog to retrieve. In the afternoon, 
in the water trials, each dog was given one 
long retrieve, the ducks being dropped 
about one hundred yards off-shore. On 
the second day, each finalist had at least 
three pheasants shot to him; and one 
duck, each, in the open sea of Long Island 
Sound. 

Another feature was an experimental 
test that was not accounted as of recorded 
merit in the judges’ books: it was an im- 
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| promptu test that had not been called for 
as an official event, but was tried out in 
| view of such a trial being called for at 
future meetings. Each dog was required to 
cross an inlet, seventy-five yards wide, to 
| retrieve a hidden duck which had not been 
seen to fall by the dog. Only four dogs 
successfully negotiated this test, but the 
trials demonstrated the great control un- 
der which well-trained retrievers work. 

The shooting was excellent. The pheas- 
ants were found and shot in wooded ra- 
vines, which afforded excellent opportu- 
nities for long retrieves, while the whole 
Ww rorkings of the dogs were generally in full 
view of the gallery. 
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speed under the excellent control of Jock 
Munroe. The marking ability and the de- 
livery of this dog were not so good as those 
of the winning Chesapeake; but the great 
speed, style and fine nose gave Smudge his 
runner-up place in first-class company, 
The third prize was awarded to the 
Labrador, Sam of Arden, W. A. Harri- 
man’s dog, trained and handled by Tom 
3riggs. Sam made a spectacular retrieve 
of a winged pheasant which fell on the 
top of a steep hill, several hundred yards 
away from the gun. Here Sam showed 
speed, style, and was under remarkable 
control. In the second trial, he failed to 
remember a fall that should have been 


The individual work of each dog was easily marked. In the water Mr. Harri- 


KEEP DOGS FIT 
WITH PROPER 
FEEDING 


Milk-Bone is economical and easy to carry 
in the field. It contains beef meat, milk, 
cereals and food minerals in correct pro- 
portions to help keep dogs in condition. 
Its hard, crunchy bone shape appeals to 
dogs—and it’s good for them because it 
has to be chewed. Give Milk-Bone a regu- 
lar place in your dog’s diet, both at home 
and afield. For a free sample, send a post- 
card to: Milk-Bone Bakery, National Bis- 
cuit Company, Dept.D.635,449 West 14th 
Street, New York City. 











MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 





yits 
Purev Bsc 
Doc & 


A FULL MEAL FOR ANY DOG 





Oorang Airedales 


Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
on upland game and waterfow1|; natural pheas 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent trailing tree- 
barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they are 
perfect guards and companions for adults and children 
Registered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on 
trial. Also high-class Spaniels, Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 


Oorang 
trievers 








Springer Bitches In-Whelp 


I have some excellent bitches now in-whelp to my Champion sires, 
at only $60.00 up. I guarantee the coming litters to make the best 
of workers and retrievers. The pups will pay for the dam twice over; 
five beautifully-trained Springer dogs and bitches, only $90.00 up. 
Buy one now for next Fall's shooting. Half broken pups now retriev 
ing $75 .00 up. You can easily complete their education. Note—Senc 
me your youngsters pas thorou uughly train at $25.00 per month. We have 
to work them on. Season starts pay 24th. Send for 
K Re « 





tos val bargains in Springers. A < 

duty. Deferred pageants term 

ANDALE KENNELS (REG.) 
E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 





AV 
342 Main St. 








Irish Water Spaniels 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Following my usual long-establis ee spenaties of keep- 

ing my kennel strictly UP-TO-DATE, I have recent- 


ly purchased TWO IMPORTED art DS, from two 
noted breeders in England and Ireland 
PADDY KNOCKLON G 
LK.C. 12806, E.K.¢ 33122, A.K.C. 835628 
CROOME MIKE 


D761 (American Registrations to follow) 
PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 


E.K.C. 











FREE ware ror 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 

FOR DOGS 









' 3 
HYLENE C.T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your do thrifty! 
For wee Booklet write to ~ N-16-F 
nimal Industry Dep 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Sous Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





Mr. & Mrs. 
eagerly watched and noted by the patrons 
of the latest field and water trials. The 
Chesapeake, Skipper Bob, proved the 
most consistent performer ‘of any of the 
breeds. This was a notable achievement, 
since Chesapeakes, until recently, had been 
looked upon more as duck dogs than all- 
round retrievers on land, as well as from 
water. Skipper Bob has won four all-age 
stakes, was second in another, and fourth 
at the December trials at Strong’s Neck. 
30b is the only retriever field trial cham- 
pion in America; and, in fact, the only re- 
triever dog which has won more than one 
stake. Here, indeed, is a success that 
should mean much for the breed. 

At Lloyd’s Neck, Skipper Bob was par- 
ticularly outstanding because of his un- 
canny ability to not only mark the falls 
of his birds, but remember each fall after 
a long period of time. The locality of each 
fall appeared to become engraved on the 
mind, or memory, of Mr. Conklin’s wen- 
derful dog. Several times, when sent for a 
dead or winged bird that his opponent had 
failed to find, Bob went directly to where 
the game had dropped; there was no 
hesitancy. On at least two occasions, he 
remembered the fall for over fifteen or 
twenty minutes, during which period the 
other dog had been unsuccessfully working. 

Another outstanding feature of Bob's 
performance was his finished delivery. 
He came in with the bird, sat on his 
haunches and awaited his master’s pleasure 
| to relieve him of his feathered burden. Sev- 

eral of the other dogs had a tendency to 
| lower their heads, which made it harder 
| for handlers to take away the game. Bob 
| was as much at home on land as in the 
| water. Mr. Conklin worked his own dog. 

The second-prize dog, William K. 

| Dick’s Labrador, Smudge, showed great 











AMATEUR TRAINERS 
Francis J. Squires and their field-trial-winning springer spaniels 


and 


well 
made a fine retrieve of a w inged duck. 


man’s Labrador worked very 

Fourth prize was taken by A. A. Bliss’ 
Chesapeake, Chesacroft Newt, handled by 
Harry Conklin. Newt turned in a con- 
sistently good performance; he showed a 
wonderful nose and great range. But he 
lacked the style and speed of those placed 
over him. He trailed and retrieved a 
runner that his opponent had failed to find. 
In water, Newt made the longest retrieve 
at the meeting. 

Mr. Conklin’s Irish water spaniel, Mike, 
probably won more friends for himself and 
his breed than any other dog at these 
trials. His bright and happy disposition 
was always in evidence. He worked well 
and showed great enthusiasm and intelli- 
gence. But, in the final test, he failed to 
recover a winged duck. His lack of speed 
and strength prevented the judges from 
placing him higher than fifth, when com- 
peting against Chesapeakes and Labradors. 


HE work of Mr. Carlisle’s Labrador, 

Doris of Wingan, was a great tribute 
to her trainer and handler, David Elliott. 
She was under perfect control at all times, 
but seemed to lack the natural abilities of 
the dogs placed over her. 

The prizes were $25, $18, and $10. In 
each instance, a special ribbon was award- 
ed and certificates of merit given to de- 
serving competitors. 

The trials were held under A. K, & 
Sanction, while Louis W. Lewis, super- 
intended. Alec Cummings was steward. 

Every dog was given a thorough trial. 
Moreover, it was the opinion of experi- 
enced men present that these nonslip re- 
triever land and water trials were the fair- 
est, most exacting and practical witness 
in the country. —FREEMAN LLoyD 
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SHOOTING DOGS vs. FIELD TRIALERS 


F for no other reason than just pure 

selfishness, we fellows who like to 
shoot game must keep boosting this sport 
of field trials for all it’s worth. That is 
why I may keep pestering you fellows with 
some more comment on this subject. This 
selfish reason is simply told: These field- 
trial boys get so all-fired steamed-up with 
enthusiasm over their sport that they soon 
spend so much time going to field trials 
that some of them forget all about going 
shooting. That relieves at least some of 
the congestion for those of us who like 
to shoot and see feathers fly. Anything we 
can do to relieve congestion is worth while! 


URTHERMORE, a rabid field-trial 

enthusiast demands that his dogs have 
equal opportunity with any other, and this 
means that he insists on an amplitude of 
game for the field-trial courses. From this 
angle he gets interested in game propaga- 
tion, and game successfully propagated 
anywhere benefits the game supply some- 
where else—because game in the wild state 
can’t be penned in. So I’m plugging field 
trials for three reasons—for the two selfish 
reasons just mentioned, and because I’m 
“sold” on them. That is, I like them. 

A friend of mine said recently: “One 
thing you might do is to deplore ‘the wild 
way in which so many field-trial dogs 
race off on the first cast. I’ve seen many of 
‘em on the breakaway just go hog-wild 
as to destination or cover—in fact, many 
which, after this first burst, settled down 
to run darned good heats and perform 
creditably on game.” Well, there is some- 
thing to that suggestion. A fellow seeing 
his first trial might get it into his head 
that it’s just a wild, harum-scarum propo- 
sition. Of course, the other side of the pic- 
ture is that many of these same dogs might 
make wonderful shooting dogs—that is, 
those which settle down to actual hunting. 

Let us not blame the dogs too much 
for that first burst of speed. It takes a 
peppy dog to win a field trial, and most 
of us want a peppy dog to hunt over. These 
dogs in trials are geared up to high tension 
for short heats. Shoot over these same 
performers a few days and they’ll drop 
that first-cast racing tendency like you 
or I would drop a hot poker. Work these 
same dogs in preparation for a three-hour 
field-trial championship and the same is 
true. In a championship I have never seen 
a dog win the stake which started off 
with a wild burst of reckless speed. 

I saw two pointers almost do it—but 
“almost” doesn’t count at the pay-off. 
Funny thing about that, too. Each of them 
went through exactly two hours and forty 
minutes performing as though they would 


win. With just twenty minutes still to go, 
both “folded up like a tent.” One of them 
did not finish at all. The other just barely 
finished, but slower than the proverbial 
snail. Each had burned himself out in the 
start of the heat. Thus, wild running had 
paid its own penalty—and the most severe 
penalty possible—for both instances oc- 
curred in the National Championship. 

Don’t judge field trials merely on the 
basis of certain dogs which you see run 
in them. Judge field trials on the basis of 
the few dogs which you see win them. 
Don’t judge them by a dog which has a 
lucky day and wins _Just once in a great 
while. Consistency is the same jewel in 
field trials as it is in an all-day hunt. So 
judge field trials by the winners—and 
only by the winners which win consistent- 
ly. If you go still farther and judge trials 
by the winners which win a championship, 
then you have the proper basis for form- 
ing judgment. Doesn’t this sound fair? If 
you would judge a dog, you must be as 
consistently fair as you ask him to be. 
It is my opinion that, day in and day out, 
the ring-necked pheasant is the most diffi- 
cult feathered game for a dog to handle 
with consistent success. Of all the dogs 
I’ve seen, those over which I would rather 
hunt pheasants have been the consistent 
winners of pheasant trials. 

All of January, 1934, I hunted quail in 
the South. The day I arrived at my desti- 
nation it was raining hard. The next day 
it cleared and I went hunting with a 
setter which had acquired six field-trial 
wins up until that time. In less than two 
hours he had made nine smashing covey 
finds. We thrilled to his work and killed 
just a few birds as needed for supper that 
night. We kept on for a couple of weeks 
finding a world of birds and killing just 
what we wanted for the table. Before the 
end of the month, however, it had gotten 
exceedingly dry. It was so warm also that, 
suddenly, we found ourselves not getting 
enough birds for the table. 


Y hostess was deeply concerned and 

one night she said: “I do declare, 

you'll have to put up those field-trial dogs 
and ask some of the neighbors to take you 
out with their shooting dogs. They'll find 
em, all right!” That was a pretty severe 
blow to my pride—because it so happened 
I owned one of the dogs with some field- 
trial wins. Still, I did want to kill a few 
more birds before leaving, so I was slow 
to oppose the suggestion. That night I 
thought about the subject more deeply 
than I ever had before or ever have since. 
The “shooting dogs” weren’t available 
next day and I went hunting again with a 


FIELD-TRIAL-WINNING SETTERS 
Hawk's Ghost (foreground), Eugene’s Ghost (behind), and Ghost of Joyeuse, on game. Owner: W. D. Albright 








[FOR DOG OWNERS ) 
AMAZING FACTS REVEALED 


The facts are out about BALORATION ... the 
remarkable balanced dog food. 

Without any supplemental 
feeding, BALOR ON 
GROWS DOGS FASTER 
and maintains them in 
glowing HEALTH, gives 

AM > RIVE, 





CONDITION and brings out 
their best hereditary qualities. 


BALORATION ALL FOOD, NO WATER 


Builds Champions BALORATION goes three 
times as far as most canned foods, and further than 
other types of food. It costs only i'/2¢ per pound ready 
to feed because you add your La water (other foods 
contain as much as 78% wate . . BALOR 0 
is easiest to feed, requiring = cooking, no fuss, no 


bother. 
ORDER BALORATION NOW 


Hundreds of nationally known BALORATION fed 
winners at shows and field trials gies to its obvious 
superiority. Dogs go for BAL 1ON and never 
tire of it. 10 Ib. Trial Ba a: 00 postoad—$1. 25 West 
of Mississippi @ 25 ibs. $1.50; 100 Ibs. $4.85 F. 0. B., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ch. Gilroy's 
CHIEF TOPIC 






Jem Animal 


Food Corp. 
454 Morgan Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















HAS SAME CALORY VALUE 
AS ALL THE MUSCLE MEAT 
OF AN AVERAGE STEER 


we 
LORATION 


A Dog Foo 


GOES FURTHER BECAUSE. IT’S all FOOD 





Chesacroft Cesepenhes 





Puppies and trained dogs from dual type 
stock of the best available strains from 
Canada and United States. Outstanding 
dogs at stud. The greatest duck dogs and 
wonderful companions for man or child. 
Prices $50. and up. 


ANTHONY A. BLISS 
CHESACROFT KENNELS 
Box M Westbury, L. I. M. Y. 











BIRD DOG TRAINER 


Experienced trainer of both field trial and shooting dogs, 
giving yard training, force retrieving, etc., now. Going 
to Canada July Ist for summer training season. Give 
your dog the advantage of this wonderful training 
where game is really plentiful. 


SAND HILL TED 
March puppies nominated in both futurities and other 
high class puppies and young dogs for sale. 


Howard Kirk, Farmersville, tll. 
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field-trial winner. We ran this dog for - 
THE RE L LIBS 2 OF MOST exactly three hours. In that time he found th 
three coveys—each, in field- trial parlance, th 
CANINE a “smashing good. find.” In the case of ce 
DISORDE RS nN each of these three covey finds we tried for ” 
| a few singles. This naturally consumed Al sa 
quite a little time. There isn’t anything in ~ ali th 
hunting that consumes more time than sk 
working out singles. Now get the count. wi 
One dog, three hours, three coveys—and to 
time out to hunt singles. Wi 
The next day I was privileged to start y 3 ; ta 
out behind two local shooting dogs—per- ' ar 
haps the two best in that whole state, cer- The famous gt 
tainly the two best in several counties. We " I 
: started these two dogs at exactly the same Field Z dc 
90% of all dog ailments can be traced di- point as we had started the field-trial Stream , 
rectly to careless feeding, veterinarians warn! | Setter the day before—at precisely the ? 
Left-over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or- | Same time of day—and we worked the A LIBRARY OF 
miss commercial mixtures are often to blame. territory in exactly the same way. In fact, MOTION PICTURES fr 
Why take this needless chance? Pard, the | it might almost be said that we followed th 
new scientific beef feeding formula for dogs, | in my footsteps of the day before. Now oF to 
has een develops by a Jeading authorty | here's the score for the two shooting dogs: ae eae : 
te teak onal Hants Grod tor Jetween them they found just one. cov ey, i 
<> dogs. Ask for Pard today. against three for the field-trial dog on Ic 
4 the day before. In the vicinity of each of DON’T DELAY! 
the three finds of the day before we gave * . 
J this brace of setters ample opportunity to | : 
try to locate the porn Aen to us in SEND FOR THIS : 
that vicinity. Of those three coveys, this ) 
brace of good shooting dogs never did CATALOG —Now th 
HEALTH FOOD locate two of them. They did find one of HESE pictures are being book- : 
FOR DOGS them. In connection with that find, how- ed so fast for spring and sum- A 
ever, let me add a word. My saddle girth mer club meetings that you may 
A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY was loose and I stopped to tighten it. This have trouble getting what you 
took a little time. It was while I was ad- want when you want it if you don’t 
justing my saddle that one of the setters act soon. Send for this new 24-page 
Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. found one of the coveys which the field- catalogue now. 
2 : trial dog of the day before had found. The It describes 35 wonderful motion ] 
Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live question still arises as to whether or not ictur f wildfowl land bird 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- this find might have been made if it had picctu ‘es 0 . ~ wi, upian irds n 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 8 : . — : and big game shooting, and many tl 
mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) a - the extra time allowed by my | kinds of fresh and salt water fish- tl 
wae | girth trouble. ing, made at a total cost of well - 
— hon plas aie Tene | Anyhow, one day later we started at | over $75,000. 31 pictures in 16 mm. ‘ 
—— 4 the same time with two dogs instead of (home movie) size, 4 pictures in t 
one, and we found one covey instead of 35 mm. (standard) size, 20 pictures } d 
‘TT ‘TT three and, to cover the same territory, took in both sizes. Five were made in | 
SUCCESS With DOGS us exactly four hours instead of three. the shooting season of 1934-5, and : 
to feed and train your dog. Keep Also, on the day before, we had used up | are therefore brand new. k 
him healthy and cure dog diseases. time working out singles on three coveys Sportsmen’s Clubs, City Clubs, Uni- ; 
cons Gl lee Saeadies ua and the following day, over the brace of any Clubs, and others by the score, 
picturing dog leads, collars, harnesses, brush- shooting dogs, we had had only one covey jo hag ie ceeeationes Ione an ¢ 
as, etc. Mailed free. sie. inc. on which to work out singles—and we |||" their banquets and smokers. They have ‘ 
Dept. 14 Bound Brook New Jersey were working two dogs against one. The found them enormously valuable in get- I 
weather was identical—warm and dry. | ting members to turn out in force, in | 
The only difference was that twenty-four ||| Stimulating interest in - clubs’ or asso- I 
SPRINGERS hours had elapsed between hunts. What | pee cd ey pl es Bip em nay 
Special sale on Pedigree Springer Spaniels. Dual Ch. that might mean I cannot say. | club of any kind in which there is a f 
Flint of Avondale and Ch. Spring Bok of Ware Blood- | considerable percentage of sportsmen, } 
lines. Anticipating a hot summer I am offering some ‘ get this booklet and turn it over to the 
fine puppies, Males and Females, as low as $15.00 each. é & ) you hunters who like to shoot over ||| pSroper official for his attention. : 
Shipped subject to your approval and inspection at the - sae ’ — iS oon | 
express office, Black and white and liver and white. a classy dog, I'll say this: If you own | These pictures have been shown at the , 
These are real bargains. such a one—a pointer or setter that goes | Westminster Kennel Club Dog Show in 1 
Frank J. Cox, 207 W. Spruce St., Dodge City, Kansas | | about his job with animation, which shows | Madison Square Garden, New York; at , 
joy in his work by carrying a merry tail, the annual banquets of the American P 
‘ AMERICAN BROWN | which will go out and look for game and a Se " _ — pote | 
WATER SPANIELS | not just potter around, which shows in- Fire Club, New York; so you can be sure | 
Genuine old-time curly coats. | telligence in going to likely-looking cover, that your club will enjoy them greatly. 1 
Ideal size. Real hunters of | which goes out wide enough to take in that nt atY sportsmen are taking these 16 
upland camer specials | promising cover without actually being led ||| mm. pleeufes and showing them in thei | 
excellent retrievers, land or to it, which shows sufficient animation in paren Pr gp na Aes sour dhastins j 
water. Literature ten cents. | his work to mean a nice, speedy perform- * and fishing pals a party that they would 
Driscoll 0. Scanlan, Nash- | ance, and which finally shows evidence of enjoy more or remember longer. 
ville, IMinois. a keen nose by finding game and then O0it dis cores conan 0 ven 
points that game honestly and holds true oer eee + P f lub pl y | 
30 LOVELY SPRINGERS with staunchness and points with style, a aes —s ddres: oo 
puppies, all whelped in April, all colors sired by, my head and tail erect, the manifestation of ee | 
ihe sutitul indis Miuais full w} te tae field. trial joy in pe «rformance—I say to you boys that 3 
blood. Guaranteed to make, workers and retrievers. 1] such a one you might as well start in eT ides dee thew Veek. 
reasonable, Champions at stud. 3 high-class yearlings || field trials. He will win his fair share of 
for sale glory for you—all the “wild runners” in Send _ me your new booklet drosciing 
gun 
pam MC DANNELL £5 3 KENNELS =. the world notw ithstanding. And the dog oe Jeues ci taaien sta. 
you'll show will win consistently. Any dog 











which runs “crazily,” in any sense of the 
PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE word, will win only occasionally—if at all. 
If you ever happen to be in the gallery 
and see a dog w in, which you are sure is 
just a “wild-running fool,” ‘don’t begrudge 
it to him. He won’t win often enough to 
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wie hurt you—and more likely he won’t win Club ......... 
Anti-Barke Bria p08 ‘ici at all. Surely, don’t condemn field trials F.&S. 6-35-B 
Denle supplied. - . ‘ | 
WARNERS DOG. SUPPLIES, Dept. F. P Gereteh, Conn. | because he happens to win one or two. | adhe 























Field 


The field-trial conception is utterly sane 
throughout. If you don’t believe it, you're 
the one who is laboring under a miscon- 
ception. Capt. Ambrose Gains is a leading 
judge of field trials. Years ago I heard him 
say something which I think should soften 
the feeling toward field trials of any 
skeptic. A couple of dogs were running 
which went high, wide and handsome— 
too much so. They were not placed. After- 
wards I heard some enthusiast ask Cap- 
tain Gains about them. This was his 
answer: “They raced right out to hell an’ 
gone where I couldn't see *em. And when 
I can’t see ’em, I don’t know what they’re 
doing. And when I don’t know what they’re 
doing, I can’t place ’em.” That was the fate 
of two wild runners. 

3ut field trials do not need any boost 
from me. The reason I’m saying these 
things is because I am hoping to lead 
toward greater pleasure and better dogs 
among the readers of Fretp & Stream. If 
I can contribute anything toward that end 
for your benefit, it will be worth while. 

The first field trial for bird dogs in 
America was run October 8, 1874, near 
Memphis, Tennessee. That was not only 
the first trial run in America, but it was 
the only trial run anywhere in America 
that season. In the year of 1934 just closed, 
there were more than one thousand field- 
trial stakes run in these United States of 
America. Need I say more? 

Horace Lyte 


RANGE 


ANGE, as pertaining to bird dogs, is 

a subject often discussed and as often 
misunderstood. Proper range simply means 
that a dog has the desire, the judgment and 
the heart to go out to where the birds are 
—whether that be far or close. While often 
spoken of in connection with speed, the 
two are really not one and the same. A 
dog may be fast, but “fussy” and with but 
little real range. On the other hand, he 
may not have so much mere speed—yet 
bore on out to the birds. That’s range. And 
range is far more important than speed. 

Personally, I very keenly like to see a 
dog go wide. If he runs with vigor and 
animation, he’s the kind worth while. But 
I am not unduly excited over the dog that 
hunts as an excuse for a run. The dog that 
I like runs to hunt. There’s a difference. 
In other words, I thrill to the hunting, 
field-trial dog—rather than the field-trial, 
hunting dog, if you know what I mean. 
The latter, when cut loose, may run out 
—all over the map, and regardless of 
where he’s going or why. The former may 
not “go places” if cut loose in territory 
devoid of cover and manifestly devoid of 
birds. Such a dog hunts with his head and 
his nose, rather than merely with a wild 
use of heels. 

For the dog with so little desire that 
he won’t hunt out to birds, wherever they 
are, I have little use. But I’m not an 
admirer of wild running. I do like to see 
a bird dog go. But there’s no attribute 
that should ever take place over brains; 
and if a dog has brains, and a desire to 
find birds, and the heart to carry him to 
them, and the guts to keep on going, his 
range will take care of itself. A dog which 
may pass birds close in, just to be getting 
out wide, is not to my liking at all. But 
range that adjusts itself to the job to be 
done and the nature of the cover to be 
hunted is an indication of the finest at- 
tributes that a bird dog can have. 

The most pleasing and productive range 
is delivered by the dog which always 
finishes what he starts—always completes 
his casts. How often have we all seen a 
pointer or setter start across an open or 
plowed field, manifestly headed for a 
definite piece of cover beyond—but never 
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Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somersby 


imp. Ch. Banchory Imp. e. Drinkstone 
Trump 
By Blenheim Scamp By Ch ‘h. Bane hory 
Ex Lady D an 
vinadaahaueie Ex_ Ch. , ee 
Peg 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 
POINTERS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Bill 
By Shore’s Carolina Doone 
Ex Paoli Snow 
Both the above dogs are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 
SIRES. For service to approved bitches only apply to George M 
Crangle, Redfield,  & 
Imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Glenarm Coronet 
imp. Blaze of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 


Nepken Carolina Sport 
By Doone’s Jack Frost 
Ex Nellie Speed Queen 


N. 

Imp. Maesydd Marquis 
By Stainton Stanley 
Ex All-aglow-Acorn 

Imp. Witherm Olympus 
by Maesydd Marcus 
Ex Benetta 


Imp. Drinkstone Mars Imp. Liddly Bulfinch 
By Ch. Banchory By Ch. Tar of 
Danilo 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone 
> 


Peg 


Hamyax 
Ex Delyn of Liphook 

















English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
LAVERACK 

— AND 
Lacs MALLWYD 
\ * STRAINS 
¥W 


Pennine Beautiful young- 
ster and pup- 


f Patron ye 
iy yh pies sired by the 
FL} 








& Great English 
Wwtlhe ¥a.and American 
Show rath and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert’s 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patron_$40. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 














19 Pups; strong, healthy farm raised stock from the 
world’s foremost Field Trial and Show Champions. 
Type and quality for any show and guaranteed to make 
high class gun dogs. Two choice Brood matrons in 
whelp. Several thoroughly trained adults. A.K.C. 

registered. Safe delivery guaranteed and shipped sub- 
ject to your inspection and approval. Males $25, 
females $20. 

LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 











DOG WORM 
CAPSULES 


ow Combined in 


@ Protect your oe. s health; tive 
him new fr hi 
worms... thecauseot75 % % of all a 
ailments. It's easy now. No more 
guessing which kind of worms afflict 
your dog; the new 4 yreten 
Capsules expel Tape, Rou nd 
Hook Worms in one docing. ‘No gassing, gagging, or 
harmful effects. At pet shops and 
drug snags. 75c, or pore by direct, 
illiam Cooper ephews, Inc., 
EXPERIENCE 1937 Clifton ‘Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


PULVEX wonm carsvies 















Irish Setter Puppies 
Whelped Dec. 28, 1934, out of 
ALANNA’S CLARE 


by Storm Cloud O’Flynn of Lastery 
BELVOIR MANOR Waterbury, Md. 





AMERICAN HOUNDS 


Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 


studs, trained hounds, bred bitches. puppies. 
Also the finest in rabbit minded English Bea- 
gles. Highly descriptive illustrated catalog of 
absorbing interest to every houndman 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
tant Gosserr—Owner 
“ie cx Gorpox— Trainer 


Saint Clairsyjile Rte. 1 Ohio 








English Springer Spaniels 
Choice puppies bred from the best 
Field Trial and Bench Show stock 


A.K.C. registration and satisfaction guaranteed 
At Stud: Flint of Abington, A.K.C. = 945474 


ABINGTON SPRINGER KENNELS 
George F. Botham Abington, Conn. 











Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigtield, 
Carolina Frank, and Pohic breeding or setters of na 
tional blood lines, as low as $5.00 down and monthly 
for the balance. Three to five months’ old, shipped on 
two days’ approval, PAY AFTER YOU SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded. Registration papers with each dog. Have 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan, Ten cents 
will bring literature and references. 
J. D. Furcht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 








POINTER PUPS 


Fight exceptionally fine gates pups ubeiped May 1, 
1935. Their Sire DB. CH. VILLAGE BOY. Pups’ 
Dam daughter of CH. txpat NTED RAP. Pups 
marked white, liver & ticked, four males and four 
females, show type and field qualities. Write for 
pictures and five generations’ breeding. $35.00, each 
worth $60.00 each. Pups shipped and sold on approval. 
Pups in excellent health, five generation pedigree. 

HOWARD W. HALL MOULTRIE, GA. 


German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 











High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for 
trial, also sold on Easy Payment Plan, Don't wait till 
the season opens; get our prices and information now. 


Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 














Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, III. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 














Apply on just one 
spot and kill all the 
fleas on the dog or 
cat. 

SAFE—SURE 
ONE-SPOT does not re- 
pel fleas; it KILLS them. 
25 & 50c everywhere. 

Kennel Gardens, Inc. 
Elkridge, Md. (Box 1) 


OA 


Flea Killer 
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Ol fo SOME SKIP-FLEA™ 





Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap kKillg fleas and 

keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 

Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. 

It kills them quickly, Sold by dealers 

everywhere. 

WRITE For Your Free Copy of “Serceant’s 
Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 

Apvice Department will answer questions 

about your dog’s health. Write fully. 

Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength, 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 

















Attention, Hunters! 


Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit, and 
combination hounds, thoroughly trained, shipped 
for free trial; also young started hounds and 
pups. Write for free description and literature 
showing pictures and breeding. 


KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer 
Home guards, loyal compan 
ions; useful and intelligent 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written] ream 





























get there, never reach the destination for 
which he has started! Blessed be the dog 
that always completes his casts! It shows 
that he can make up his mind—and that 
attribute is as valuable in canines as in 
humans. The dog which is always start- 
ing—but never really getting anywhere— 
will produce few finds and is not pleasing 
to behold. The thing that counts is de- 
cision to do a thing—then to carry it out. 
H 


FISHERS ISLAND SPANIEL 
TRIALS 


T the trials to be held on October 16th, 
17th and 18th, on Fishers Island, New 
York, about nine miles off the coast from 
New London, Conn., Francis J. Squires, 
of Norwood, Mass., and Donald Carr, of 
Ridgefield, Conn., have been invited to 
judge. Both are practical amateur trainers 
and handlers of springer spaniels; indeed, 
the former has successfully run springers 
ever since field and water tests for spaniels 
have been held in this country. Mr. Carr 
has been notable as a trainer, handler, 
judge and shot. 

The annual specialty springer show held 
under the auspices of the English Springer 
Spaniel Field Trial Association will take 
place in connection with the Greenwich 
(Conn.) K. C. event on June Ist. On such 
an occasion, springer owners should sup- 
port their own association which has 
proved to be the backbone of the working 
and show spaniel interests. Fi. Bee 


BEAGLES AND SPANIELS 


NTIL recent years, the beagle was 

given the same kind of work as the 
spaniel is called upon to do today. More- 
over, in hundreds of cases the smallest of 
the hound family was and is employed in 
pheasant shooting. The village rabbit-dog 
proved to be the all-round hunting com- 
panion for shooting. As a rabbiter, the 
beagle is a highly, and deservedly, popular 
dog, for the reason he is a diligent hunter, 
possesses a wonderful nose and can follow 


Field & 
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melodious voices. The seaaiiaail 
hounds usually have voices of a smaller 
volume. The beagle’s voice is as that of a 
piccolo, compared with that of the full- 
toned foxhound flute. 

While the beagle breeder likes to pro- 
duce loud-voiced specimens, the breeder of 
spaniels prefers his dogs to be absolutely 
mute. But, in the case of the cocker span- 
iels, a little tongue is not thought to be 
objectionable. Why is this? Why should 
the hound throw his tongue and the spaniel 
remain silent? If the two widely different 
breeds are used for the same sport of rab- 
bit and pheasant shooting, surely, you will 
say, one must be right, the other wrong! 

As the hound, large or small, runs on 
the trail of a quadruped, the hound gives 
tongue—loud or low, according to the rich- 
ness or the volume of the scent left by the 
hunted animal. 


T is fair to expect that the noisier the 
pursuer, the more distressed will be the 
pursued. Like the human being hunted by 
deep-baying bloodhounds, the more the 
animal is frightened, the more it sweats; 
there is no other word. And it is the blood 
vapor that escapes from the pores of the 
creature’s body that provides the stronger 
scent. So it is that the greater the drive, 
the more confused and distressed the 
hunted animal becomes. 

Hunting with beagles should come under 
the category of the chase; but, the chase is 
quite different from the diversion of game- 
shooting. In other words, it is inadvisable 
to allow your spaniel to chase that which 
he has hunted up. He is taught, or expected 
to learn, that the gun is the instrument of 
destruction. 

There can be nothing more beautiful to 
observe and follow afoot than a pack of 
beagles; and, beagling has ever been look- 
ed upon as a school for young foxhunters. 

It is true the breed is worldwide in its 
distribution, but nowhere is the single 
beagle more in use than in North America. 
He has been here for centuries of time, the 
earliest of the colonial importations being 
wholly black-and-tan in color, it is written. 

It is a well-worn maxim that the shoot- 
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Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out | 


- . 

How to Train Your Bird Dog | 
BY HORACE LYTLE 

Ten pages of wonderful iliustrations. 256 pages of practical | 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 

mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 

new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 

story of actual training as you've ever read. } 
The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Freip 





HUSKY POINTER PUPPIES 


Puppies of this size in May should thrive amazingly. Ten youngsters of great promise 


ing man must possess and practice stealth; 
so, it stands to reason, his shooting dog 
should be a silent one. 


a trail better than any other dog of his size. 
The beagle’s ancestry is Just as ancient 
as that of the larger hounds. The beagle’s 





& Stream. His other book on training, “Breaking a Bird | , 
Pog. has fold thousands of copies on merit. this ney, | approved make and shape is either that of For cottontail and snowshoe rabbit 
better than the first. i a miniature American foxhound or the En- shooting, the beagle will always be liked; 

Mr. Lutle’s method of teaching diferent types of doos| glish foxhound. The American type has but, for pheasant shooting, it will be better 


to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 


each type of dog character. 
Get this GREAT NEW ROOK and you can accomplish won- 
lers training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 


them trained for you. this book will help you to get more 
ut of them in the hunting fiel 

! year subscription for Field & on and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.2 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
for only $4.50. 

Book alone: $2.00. 

Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





more breadth of skull and greater length 
and width of ears than is possessed by the 
great majority favoring the English type. 

These American beagles incline towards 
the miniature shapes of the old Southern 
English foxhounds, which possessed a 
good deal of the blood of the old Norman 
hounds. The Southern hounds were not un- 
like the really typical, somewhat heavy- 
headed, long-eared ’coon hounds—hounds 
with tremendous scenting powers, deep and 


to depend on your spaniels. 

The beagle has never been looked upon 
as an efficient retriever. As we know, it 
is in this service the spaniel shines. More- 
over, except in the case of the rough- 
haired varieties, hounds are not considered 
good water dogs—in the retrieving sense. 
The charm in the beagle lies in his mar- 
velous nose, his exhilarating and musical 
cry ; his persistency on the trail ; his gentle 
disposition and great beauty. c. ie 
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Stop your Dog’s 


SUMMER 


ITCHING 


This Safe, Easy Way 





ON’T blame summer skin disorders 

on mange or parasites; the diet may 
be at fault. A teaspoonful of Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast in the daily food 
helps relieve the itching by removing 
its cause. 

“Your yeast has done wonders for the 
treatment of skin trouble in my Chows,” 
writes Albert J. Ewald, Chow Chow Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It’s the Vitamin G 
content of this inexpensive food supple- 
ment that does the trick... gives the coat 
a beautiful natural luster. 


Get a 25¢ trial can 


a — Sold at pet, department, sporting, feed 
and seed stores. Or send 25¢ to 
Standard Brands Incorporated, Dept. 
FS-6,595 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., for 34-02. trial can, enough for 
2 to 3 weeks. Complete literature will 
be included. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


IRRADIATED DRY 


YEAST for DOGS 
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Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 


Pictures and other information 
on request. 


FORDS KENNELS 








Lavonia, Ga. 








Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence”’ 


Finest Perfected Strain In 
» eitissl <o America. Dime brings liter- 
Natura) Bera pe” ature. 


MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 
E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 





Desk B. 





USE THE 
NEW FLIT 
POWDER 

ON "THE 


CAT AND 
CANARY” 
TOO! 





THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED — 95% active ingredi- 
ents. Sure death to fleas. No odor. 
Retains its power, killing fleas as 
they hatch. Harmless to man and 
dog. Three sizes, 10¢, 25¢ and $1.50. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 


| 





DERBY PERFORMANCE 


NE of our readers in Massachusetts 

has written to ask me to settle a bet 
for him in connection with Derby dogs, 
and since many people are more or less 
uncertain as to the requirements in Derby 
stakes, I am quoting our reader below. He 
writes as follows: 

“This is a small town in which I live 
but, like many another small town, it has 
its circle of bird dogs and bird dog own- 
ers. Consequently, there are many friendly 


| arguments over the merits and demerits 


of the dogs. Once in a while, one of our 
dogs will place in a local field trial, but 


| most of the time they don’t. 


“None of the fellows personally knows 
a field-trial judge, so we have very little 


| chance of obtaining information on field 
| trials. So, to settle an argument, will you 





| be kind enough to answer a question re- 


garding Derby dogs? 

“One fellow claims that if a Derby dog 
breaks at the flush and chases, whether it 
be twenty feet or a hundred yards, it is 
scored against the dog and his chances of 
winning are thereby diminished. The other 
fellow claims this is not true. He says a 
Derby dog is not expected to be steady to 
the flush and, if he chases, 
against him. 
little bet of a setter puppy as to who is 
right.” 

In answering our reader, I have said 
that it is my opinion that the fellow who 
claims that it is absolutely out of line for 
a Derby to break at flush or shot is dead 
wrong. In a Derby stake the experienced 





it is not scored 
I might add that there is a} 


judge is looking for natural quality be- | 


yond every consideration. 
for a dog which by every law of average 
should develop into the best All-Age per- 
former. Such a judge is not expecting 
the dog in his Derby form to show full 
finish on game. 

However, suppose you have a Derby 
stake in which all competitors seem pretty 
nearly even in natural quality. We'll say 
the two best dogs both find and point 
game. One of them breaks to flush and 
shot and the other one does not. Under 
those circumstances, the latter would in 
all probability be placed over the former 
—all other things being equal. 


UPPOSE, on the other hand, you have 

a stake of Derbies, and one of them 
tops the lot in natural qu&lity. He finds and 
points game. He breaks badly to flush and 
shot. Two others, below him in natural 
quality, find and point game, and are steady 
to shot and wing. These should be placed 
below the one which finds, points and 
breaks at flush. This one should be placed 
first if he only flash points, thus indicating 
that he has a nose. Even if he doesn’t hold 
the game until his handler flushes, he 
should be placed first over the two which 
point and hold and are steady, I am speak- 
ing, of course, of a Derby stake. In an 
All-Age it would be different. But in a 
Derby it is assumed that the dog with 
the most quality would develop into the 
best All-Age after his training has been 
completed. 

Of course, provided any competent 
judge might interpret that a certain dog 
is just a wild-running fool, that he has 
reason to believe may not respond to de- 
velopment—may not finish up easily or at 
all—that would be another matter. Most 
judges, however, would hesitate a long 
while before coming to this conclusion 
with respect to a dog under two years of 
age. For a Derby which doesn’t break to 
place over one which does, the former at 
least ought to show every bit as much 
natural quality as the latter. Otherwise, 
class should always score over finish in a 
Derby Stake. i * 


He is looking | 
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KEN-L:-RATIONS 


“"B y 
a’. ia * 





@ YOUR HUNTING DOG must have 
a food that’s high in (“B.V.”) Bio- 
logic Value in order to give him the 
STAMINA he needs for his work. 


Biologic tests prove beyond doubt 
the real ability of a food to nourish. 
Inferior foods cause “inside body 
teardown” and various ills. You can 
be safe and sure by feeding Ken-L- 
Ration. It’s Biologic Value has been 
conclusively proved.* 

There’s NO REASON to accept a 
substitute for genuine Ken-1-Ration. 
It's NEW LOW PRICE enables all 
dog owners to feed it every day. Made 
two ways—with Horse Meat or Beef 
Meat—take your choice. 


Write for free booklet, “A Dog’s 
Life and His Diet.” 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 


113 oe les Avenue 


ford, Ill. 





HORSE MEAT or BEEF 








DISTEMPER 


has lost its Terrors— 


Although it is six years since the famous 
researches of Laidlaw and Dunkin in Eng- 
land provided a means of protection that is 
98% effective, there are still millions of un- 
protected dogs. The lives of these unpro- 
tected dogs are in jeopardy because their 
owners are unaware that deaths from dis- 
temper are no longer necessary —that, in 
fact, such deaths mean neglect of a 
thoroughly y-established scientific method of 
protection. Your veterinarian can aid you. 


SPECIFY LEDERLE? 
Literature upon request. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
511 5th Ave. Dept.B New York, N.Y. 

















SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Buy the best, they cost no more. Our dogs make grand 
workers and retrievers. A fine bunch now in training 
for fall delivery. Pups all ages and colors. Beautiful 
young bitches bred to our wonderful producing sires. 
Their get has gone best of breed or better four times 
in succession. Winning dogs at stud. State your re- 
quirements fully and pictures will be furnished 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamok Washingt 
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isHE LISTLESS? 


When you won’t play, is 
off his "hell @ nd eles” he 
needs attention. GLOVER’S 
CONDITION PILLS stimulate 
the appetite, exert a tonic effect 
and aid in restoring him to 








GLOVER’S good health, 

KennelandFleaa} GLOVER’S 

Soop removes} NEW FREE 

D. QO. (dogsy| DOG BOOK is 

—-. en a valuable aid in the Care, Training 
Kills fleas. "| and Feeding of your Dog. Con- 








{ tains handy symptom chart. Write 
today to GLOVER’S, Dept. 2, Fourth Ave., New York 


GLOVERS winimat. 
SAVES HAIR! 


Use Glover's Mange Medicine and 
Glover's Medicated Soap regularly. 

Famous for results it gives in cases 
of excessive Falling Hairand Dan- 
druff. Getitat your dealer's or have 
your barber give you this treatment. 


GLOVER’S 


MANGE MEDICINE 


















Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
hounds, Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon 
and Opossum hounds, Bear and Lion 
hounds, Varmint and Rabbit hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cts. 


Blue Grass Farm Kennels (Dept. A) Berry, Ky. 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14°x5" 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS co. «+» Inc, 
er'es 


erly Se 9) 
“Buffalo, N. Y. 





Clips. 














574 Teves. 


SUMMER FOOD 


Dog Chow is a good 
summer food. Being 





hard it keeps dogs in 
shape without making 
them too fat. 


At PuriNA FEED STORES 








Two great books! 

The Work Of A Master’s Hand 
“ALL SPANIELS 

AND THEIR TRAINING’ 


“ALL SETTERS 
AND THEIR TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
n the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
tter puppy or older «de s a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training « of all breeds to retrieve. 


Second Edition, 
Fifth Printing, 
72 Pages 


Second Edition, 
126 Pages 






ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 
Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING . sacaenieniea for 
$4.50 $3.25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 


$2.00—post prepaid 
Or 
{ year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING . . . 2.00 =. 
$4.50) $- 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


GUN-SHY BEAGLES 


Qvues.—l have a pair of beagle puppies which 
I was breaking for about five weeks previous 
to our small game (rabbit) season. They both 
ran fairly well, so I made the great mistake of 
taking them along on the opening day. Upon 
sighting the first rabbit, there were four shots 
in rapid succession. This took all the pep out 
of one dog which immediately trailed behind my 
heels. After the second bombardment they both 
left me and went back to the car. They are not 
entirely gun-shy. Please tell me the best way 
to accustom them to the gun. 

W. Frank Burp. 


Ans.—You will probably find that your beagles 
will have improved the next time you take them 
out, and it would be better on that occasion if you 
have some older and more experienced beagles to 
hunt along with them. It is seldom that a beagle is 
gun-shy, and it is only reasonable to believe that 
they were for the moment frightened. L.. 


SELF-HUNTS 





Qves.—My four-year-old English setter has one 
bad fault. At times, if game is not plentiful, he 
will leave me from five minutes to an hour and 
it is not possible to call him back. In the yard you 
can make him do anything you ask, but ‘when he 
gets hunting and does not find game readily, he 
will leave me every time and come in when he 


gets good and ready. Should I whip him? 
R. S. Graves. 
e | 
Ans.-—-I know of no way so sure to cause your 


setter to keep on leaving you as to whip him. I 
am strongly inclined to believe that former whip- | 
pings are at the bottom of the fault your dog has 
acquired. The only way to overcome the fault is 
to cultivate the dog’s desire to be with you and 
to serve you. If his love for you is sufficiently 
great, his desire to be with you will lead natu- 
rally to the result that his fault will vanish in 
thin air. I'd bet ten to one that his former owner 
H. L. 


is at the bottom of the difficulty. 


DON’T RUSH TRAINING 


Qves.—I have a good pointer pup that pei 
one says looks promising. He is 8 months old and 
when taken to a spot where quail are known to be 
will run amuck and not stop. He seems to get so 
excited he doesn’t know what it is all about. What 
can I do to make him point? His brothers and sis- 
ters are pointing. 

Hamitton ApaMs. 


Ans.—The thing to do with your pointer is give 
him more time. W *hat’ s the use of hurrying him— 
at only eight months of age! If he is handling | 
game under two years of age, you should be | 
tickled to death. Puppies which point too quickly | 
are apt to be too mechanical. I don’t like to see a 
dog finish too quickly in the mere mechanics of 
the game—often at the expense of the important 
fundamentals of good ground work, intelligent | 
judgment in going to the right places at the right | 
time of day, and all that sort of thing. The first 
instinct of a puppy flush chase. | 

Bn 


is to find, and 
H 


SLIGHTLY BIRD-SHY 


Qves.—I have an Trish setter bitch 11 months 
old. I have been working her with an old trained | 
dog for about four months. She is a very in- 
telligent, sensitive dog—can find birds with any 
dog—but when she scents birds she points stylish- 
ly for a moment and then draws off and cemes 
back to me. She never flushes birds. Do you think 
she will quit this as she gets older? 

Cuartes NICELY. 


Ans.—If you handle your bitch carefully I be- 
lieve she will get over her fault. She borders on 
being bird shy. The best plan would be ndt to 
notice her fault for a while. Above all things, 
don’t try to discipline her—not until the fault 
has been overcome. The thing to do now is build 
up her confidence so that she isn’t afraid to stay 
with her game. That should come in time. H. 


LIKES TO HUNT RABBITS 


Qves.—I have an Trish setter three years old. 





She likes to sneak away from me and run rab- | 
bits or run away from the house. As she is a | 
little timid I do not like to whip her. 
| Asa E. Himes. 


| to do is make a fuss over 





Ans.—You don’t want to punish either a timid 


or a bold dog for getting away from you. Any 
time she gets away from you and comes back, 
don’t whip her. Instead of punishment, the thing 
er and appear extra 
glad to see her when she turns up. 

To punish her for chasing rabbits—but only 
when she is actually caught in that act—is 


proper. Watch for a chance to shoot a rabbit in | 
Then take the | 


front of her when she is chasing it. 
dead rabbit securely by the legs and whip her 
with it. H. L. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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"BASS ON 
THE FLY” 


is the name of the most valuable, 
practical article on taking bass on a 
fly rod that we have read in ages. It 
covers the subject very thoroughly, 
with a lot of pointers that will be 
new to many experienced anglers. 
If you use a fly rod on bass you'll 
enjoy it and find it valuable. If 
you’ve been taking your bass on a 
casting rod with plugs and other 
heavy lures, this article will open 
your eyes to a great new sport with 
excitement and thrills of its own. 
Don’t miss it—in the 


JULY 





Another “knock-out” issue, jammed 
full of enjoyable and valuable ma- 
terial. Another beautiful, full-color 
picture; the regular departments, of 
course, packed with camping, fishing 
and shooting dope; and in addition 
a dozen articles of the finest kind. 


DEEP NYMPHS FOR 
STUBBORN TROUT 


Here is an article that will tell you where, 
when and how to take trout when the other 
fellows are drawing blanks. 


It is only one of several fishing articles: 
“The Other Side of the Fence”; “Our Day 
Off"; “The Old Warden on Fish Preda- 
tors’; each of these is alone worth the 
price of admission. 


There are some splendid articles about 
shooting, too: 


JIM CROW, 
DECEASED 


is not only one of the most enjoyable 
articles you have ever read, but it tells you 
exactly how to get sure ‘results and the 
utmost sport in shooting crows. 


Other articles for the man who loves the 
smell of nitro are: “Goats Are Where You 
Find hem”: “Wet or Dry Bird Shoot- 
ing”; “ Chief", a great dog story. 


See your newsdealer: tell him to save 4 
copy of July for you without fail. 
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TANT WILD 
Plant NOW! RICE 


Attract Ducks this Fall! 
TERRELL'S SEED GROWS! Wild 
Celery, Sago Pond Plant, Duck Po- 
tato, ete. Complete Line best Duck 
—Fish—Game Foods. Quality at 
Bargain Prices. 39 Years’ Success. 
Describe place—Advice—F older Free. 

TERRELL‘S AQUATIC NURSERIES 

415 D Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Complete Planting Job Done If Desired 


” 10,000 PHEASANT POULTS 


May-June Hatched 9-10 weeks old 
Large Production—Low Cost 
Full-Feathered, Full-Winged, Ready-to-Go 
$130 per 100. $1250 per 1000. 
Deliveries July. August & September 
Forage-hardened for 2 weeks prior to shipmer 
References in.23 states satisfac tion guars naened 
New England Game Associates Attleboro 1, Mass. 
Write for illustrated descriptive bulletin A-6 














“UP TO 1000% PROFIT!” 
Breeder lays 10,000 eggs (833 dozen) each year. Bullfrogs 
sell $1.00-$5.00 dozen. No experience necessary. Backyard 
pond starts you. Raised in any climate. Our FREE book 
“A Future in Frogs’ explains everything. Write today! 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING COMPANY 
Originators of CANNED Frog Legs 
Dept. 106-H New Orleans, La. 


PHEASANTS 


Reeves, Amherst and Golden for sale 
Booking orders for eggs of Ringnecks, 
Reeves, Amherst and Golden. 

Can supply quantity orders. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
P. H. Shoultes Newark Valley, N. Y. 











Pheasants—Eggs 


Special Prices for May and June 
Ringnecks $1.50 per doz., $10.00 a hundred. Mutants 
$2.00 dozen, $12.50 a hundred. Goldens $3.50 dozen. 
Boh-White Quail Eggs $3.50 dozen. Cash with order 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Booking Order for Ringneck Peeasonts at $1.50 each. 
August Delivered F.O.B. 

2 DIXIE GAME Pan RM 

512 E. Lafayette St. Salisbury, N. C. 








Ozark Wild Turkey 
Eggs "sais" $1.50 each 


Address 
W. S. Alexander Lesterville, Missouri 











Why are Game Bird prices higher? 


Game birds and eggs cost more this year because ™ay cause disappointment or unnecessary expense. 
they are searce. This is so because ruinously low ORDER NOW FOR SAFETY AND ECONOMY 

prices in recent years have forced many breeders out Breeders can furnish birds at lower cost when con 
of business. The shortage is growing. Fewer birds tracted for in advance. Order them NOW and be safe 
will be available this fall to meet a greater demand for __anq order from a dependable breeder. All members 
birds for shooting and stock, and prices will probably of the N. A B. A. must live up to a rigid Code 
go still higher. Failure to place advance orders of Ethics. iow ‘Birds or Eggs from members of the 


NORTH AMERICAN GAME BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Join the N. A. G. B. A.—Send for application blank today. Dues are $5.00 per year 
and include subscription to GAME Breeder & Sportsman, the official publication. 

















A Wila Fish : 
PLANT a sly ts oie Special Sale Surplus Stock 







Plant Natural Foods that Ringneck, Golden, Silver, Mutant, 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at your favorite Lady Amherst Pheasants 
hunting or fishing grounds. Ringnecks, Extra Fine Breeders $3.50 Each 
', Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato Eggs $2.00 dozen; Ringneck Mongolian First 
} Now and 20 ethers Geserines in oie liners Cross Eggs $3.50 dozen c 
" t ‘ ‘Ou 38 8 «! A 
My, feceive free Planting advice ‘nad beck. Golden and Silver, 1933 or full plumage 
fany years of experience Cocks $5 .00 each; Hens $6.00 each 
Pioneers gaat AQUATIC” unsemes Hage $3.90" dozen; $25 per 100 


Melanistic Mutants, 
cggs $4 for 15; 


PHEASANT etal Goins ee ame Lady Amherst Cocks 1939 hatch. $6. Hens $7 
EGGS! 


y fine $4 each 





n“ 





Lady Amherst eggs $6.50 dozen 
Melanistic Mutant 3.25.... 17.00 Captivity reared Mallard and Call Ducks $2 pair 


















17 pet) English Blackneck. .. 20.00 _ Mallard Eggs $2.00 per dozen 

Single $ Pure Mongolian . 4.50... 24.00 — 2s. 0 each 

ingle Settings (Extra fine stock) Ikie Eggs, $2.00 dozen as 

of a Formosan 22.00 ~~ hg “y be | a $7 4 pair 

Quality Eggs —— o2, ‘ob hite Quail Eggs 5.00 dozen 
one: taxes aaa ne Wild Mallard Duck. . 14.00 All Prices F.0.B, Salisbury, N. C. with live 
SPECIAL BASKET yey of 20 eggs. 3 Mon- arrival guaranteed. Eggs delivered. Cash with order 
golian, 3 Formosan, 3 Blackneck Mutant, 8 Ringneck, With orders will send a pamphlet of a few practical 


packed in one basket, ALL for.. 
Also, special quant 


WALLACE GRANGE, Ekeaim, Wisc. 


$4.00 helps on the care of birds and eggs and rearing. 
Frank W. Fuller, Box 707, Salisbury, N. C 

















California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamy and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in ¥ 
any climate in the worlg. Write 
for free pamphlet to ‘ALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 









Portage. 


GAME FARMS Anrsconds 


PHEASANT EGG PRICES SLASHED! | 
For delivery after June 15th 











Ringneck eggs 15 for $1.00; 100 for ng 


Fourteen state game departments among our customers. 





Hills. California. 




















Insure Better Shooting E PHE 2 
a ast Beara te IF a i . regio 
C WRITE AT ONCE _ 


send sugges 
A FREE! Best foods-lowest prices! A few extra fine Breeders left 
Cc é: ALSO. 


OMPLETE LINE of GAME BIRDS 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 7186 Oshkosh, Wis 





BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
John G. Alley Easton, Maryland 








$25 A WEEK. FOR YOU Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 








BROOK TROUT 


andl west 1S houmse eae, R Royal sauabs, sell for consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in sea- 
doubleother poultry. Fordetal illustrated) writ usfor son. Trout for table use. Thirty years of 
free rary 4, sen - stamp for mailing. . ” att ‘ 
R Squab Co. 504 H. St., Melrose, Mass. successful propagation. 
PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 
CRESCO, PA. 











NEW! The Bird-Dog sean | Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAINO’? A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
log expert, writes 


Sinct using these collars last season I would not be thout them for 
any amount as I consider them the most human training collar pos- 
nble vs make. I get better results with iess work with them then any 


wer used. Grapr W. Surmn 
The Be. st ‘Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever “known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. 4 
leader and check collar in one. By MaIL Postparp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by O:ark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 














TARNEDGE F OXES 







Ms elie 
—y isac’ ||| Large Mouth Bass 
in U ( "on ~ 2 
ccc Blue gills and Chautauqua catfish for 
Four consecutive years a 2 ° 
and Ove Third of al restocking. July and Fall delivery. 
& Fox Sold is 
Bred by brize Winners The Falls Fisheries 


Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize 
and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same Ps 
low or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. 








1532 Keith Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
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Ques. Several years ago, you stated that 
deer had no gall bladders, yet the one we 
shot last year in Pennsylvania had one, I 
am sure; as did three others which a camp 
next to us bagged. What about it? 


Ans. Deer have no gall bladders. It is 
probable that you are mistaken in your 
anatomy. One weird freak might be 
credited, but hardly four in a row. 


Ques. Can you give me a list of various 
woods used by Indians for making bows, 
particularly for those made in northeastern 
United States? 

Ans. Ash, birch, cedar, cottonwood, 
elm, hickory, oak, osage orange, 
walnut, willow, witch-hazel and 


outdoor lore. 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


feet, are the tallest. Douglas firs have been 
reported to grow more than 300 feet in the 
Pacific Northwest, and the Sitka spruces 
grow almost as tall, some being recorded 
at heights of more than 250 feet. 


Ques. I am greatly interested in the 
cheetah which is shown as a retriever in 
motion pictures issued by Frecp & STREAM. 
What type of animal ts this, a feline or a 
dog? 


Ans. The cheetah or hunting leopard 
has characteristics of the canine as well as 
the feline, and they are so well marked that 
the animal is considered by many scientists 
to be a connecting link between the dogs 
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This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild iife and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Da 


of a rabbit in the snow points in the oppo- 
site direction from that in which the animal 
is running. The base of the triangle is 
formed by the marks of the rabbit’s hind 
feet, and the apex by the front feet. The 
hind feet strike the ground ahead of the 
front feet when the rabbit is running and 
they are the most widely separated. 


Ques. I have read in many books, per- 
ticularly old ones, the tale of the grissly 
bear hugging human beings to death. Is 
there basis for this apparently strongly 
he Id be lief ? 


Ans. Careful observers refuse to credit 
this action of the bear and believe faulty 
observation in the past was re- 





yew. Hardwoods were general- 
ly favored. The Indians for- 
merly in the northeastern 
section used principally second- 
growth hickory. 


WeEVyeveaver |: 


sponsible for such reports. Dr. 
W. Reid Blair in his book, Jn 
the Zoo, makes this statement : 
A bear, on account of its 
anatomical structure, strikes 
round with its paws as if grasp- 





Ques. Here ts a serious ques- 
tion that has aroused discussion 
among some of our club mem- 
bers: Can deer blink their eyes 
and is it a fact that they sleep 
with their eyes open? 

Ans. Deer can blink their 
eyes. In a place of absolute 
safety, deer sleep with their 
eyes closed. It may be that 
deer, in the wild state, sleep 
with their eyes open or partial- 
ly so. At least it would be hard 
to find one with its eyes shut. 
Even horses, when they lie 
down to sleep, may keep their 
eyes partially open and they 








ing, and the blow of its power- 
ful arm drives its claws into 
the body of its victim, which 
action apparently gave | rise to 
the hugging reputation.’ 


Ques. What about the story 
of elephants being afraid of 
mice? I noted two mice near an 
clephant while attending a cir- 
cus last fall and the big fellow 
paid not the least attention to 
them. 


Ans. Elephants, according 
to present-day observation, are 
not afraid of mice. Many in- 
stances of this lack of fear in 
tamed animals (in addition to 








sleep so lightly that the faint- 
est sound awakens them. 


Ques. How many buffaloes 
(bison) are living to-day? 


Ans. The Biological Survey 
estimates the total number at 
about 21,500 on this continent. 
A few hundred are probably 
kept in captivity elsewhere 





ES, sir, cows go a-fishin’, too! From out in Holden- 

ville, Oklahoma, comes a news item about one 
Farmer Bob Childer. According to the story, Farmer 
Childer had a Jersey cow which especially enjoyed cool- 
ing its feet in a nearby fish pond. So-o-0, our ingenious 
farmer friend, being very busy with the chores one day, 
tied a couple of lines around old bossy’s neck and, lo 
and behold, there were fish for dinner that night! 


your observation ) have been 
noted. This is not to say, of 
course, that individual ‘ele- 
phants may not have the fear. 


Ques. A lecturer in our 
town this spring said that wheat 
grains found thousands of years 
ago in old Egyptian tombs 
sprouted when planted. Is this 
true? 








throughout the world. 


Ques. Does the term “mountain lion” 
apply to puma, cougar and jaguar? 


Ans. The mountain lion is the puma or 
cougar. The jaguar, which is spotted sim- 
ilar to a leopard, is another species of cat 
entirely. 

Ques. I have heard and read many ex- 
planations as to why lost persons insist 
upon traveling in circles. Aside from all 
these, I'd like to have your theory. 

Ans. Swimmers and automobile drivers, 
when blindfolded, travel in spirals. Avia- 
tors, when lost in fog, will circle. A wild 
animal, hard pressed, runs in circles. My 
opinion is that the circling is caused by 
some hidden and almost atrophied sense 
which is uppermost when other senses, 
particularly that of sight, fail. 

Ques. Are the California redwoods the 
highest trees in the world? To what maxi- 
mum height do the great firs and spruces 
grow? 

Ans. The eucalyptus trees of Australia, 
with recorded heights of more than 400 


and cats. For one thing, the cheetah has 
non-retractile claws. 


Ques. A friend of mine, who spent years 
in South ‘fica, says that a snake in that 
country called the ringhals spits its venom 
and blinds people. I cannot find any record 
of such a snake. What is its proper name? 

Ans. The snake to which you have ref- 
erence is commonly known as the spitting 
cobra. The Boers gave the name you men- 
tion to this snake. There are two species 
of these in Africa and both are capable 
of ejecting their poison for 6 or 8 feet, into 
the eyes of their victims. 

Ques. Is there such a reptile as a flying 
snake? 

Ans. The so-called flying snake of Asia 
does not fly; it parachutes or glides, in 
times of stress, from a higher to lower al- 
titude by flattening its body. 


Ques. How is it that woodsmen can tell, 
by the appearance of rabbit’s track, 
which way it has run? 

Ans. The triangle formed by the tracks 


Ans. This is another tale 
that cannot be credited. All legitimate ex- 
periments made in the past in this regard 
have failed. The Department of Agricul- 
ture said some years ago: “We do not 
know of any authentic records of the ger- 
mination of wheat or other common grain 
after hundreds or thousands of years.” 


Ques. What kind of a fox is the cross 
fox and what ts its color? 


Ans. The cross fox belongs to the red 
fox species. Generally, the fur has a yel- 
lowish or orange tone, with some silver 
points and dark cross markings. 


Ques. Why do bears, as well as moun- 
tain lions, jaguars and cats generally, 
scratch and claw at the bark of a tree? Do 
they do this to sharpen their claws? 


Ans. Not exactly to sharpen their claws 
but, apparently, to rid themselves of loose 
pieces of claw. Referring to pumas, Charles 
Darwin has this to say: “. . . The object 
of this practice is, I believe, to tear off the 
ragged points of their claws, and not, 
as the Gauchos think, to sharpen them.” 
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TENNIS 
BRUCE BARNES 


TRACK 
GEORGE BARKER 


So mild, athletes smoke . F, . fae 


as many as they please—and_ x | ! eg onde 


that’s real mildness ! 


BASEBALL 
Lou GEHRIG 


a 
Of course you want mildness in a ciga- 
rette. And athletes—to whom “wind,” 
healthy nerves, “‘condition” are vitally anat < 
important — insist on mildness. 3 Tommy ARMOUR 
Lou Gehrig, baseball’s “Iron Man,” 
says: “Camels are so mild they never get 
my ‘wind.’” 
George Barker, former intercollegiate 
cross-country champion, says: “Camels 
are so mild, they don’t cut my ‘wind’ in 
any way.” Bobby Walthour, Jr., star of 
the six-day bike grinds, says: “I’ve got 
to have ‘wind’ in bike racing. For my 
cigarette I long ago chose Camels.” 
Tommy Armour, speaking for golf, 
Bruce Barnes for tennis, and Betty Bailey 
for aquatic sports—all agree: “Camels SIX-DAY BIKE RACING 
don’t get your ‘wind.’” 7 Boppy WALTHOUR, JR. 


What this real mildness 
can mean to you! 


It means you can smoke as many Camels 

as you please. Athletes say Camel's 

costlier tobaccos never disturb your i 

nerves—never tire your taste—-never MOST OF THE PLEASANT THINGS 

get your “wind.” life are doubly pleasant when you're “ 
condition.” Smoke Camels all you ple 
Athletes say Camels never get your ‘wind 


SO MILD vas ail 


; TOBACCEC 
YOU CAN SMOKE 
@Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


! : 
ALL YOU WANT: popee arn —Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob, Co. 
(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS ToBacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





HINGS 


you're q 
you plea 


our “wind 





